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ANTOINETTE one of many 


Longo eum Kug Designs of Rare Charm! 











Congoleum 


Rug 326 > Ty? ty Ae: 


+ 
CHRYSAN-=- 


Ru £ 322 


THEMUM” 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES! 


Inferior rugs, similar in appear- 
ance,can be bought atlower prices 
but they do not offer the quality, 
and years of service which have 
made Congoleum rugs famous. 





NSPIRED by a treasured 

French carpet, a famous de- 
signer created the lovely 
“Antoinette” pattern pictured 
above. It is the very essence of 
artistic rug design. Sprays of 
gay orange flowers twine in and 
out over a rich black border 
while the delightfully figured 
held is one of unusual distinction. 

In all Congoleum Rugs you'll 
find the unusual note... a 
touch of smartness... away 
from the commonplace. But 
beauty is not all! The prac- 
tical, labor-saving qualities of 
Congoleum Rugs are a boon to 
the busy modern housewife. 
There’s no place in her life for 


HE Gold Seal appears only 
on genuine Congoleum Rugs. 








EVERY HOME 
LOVER SHOULD 
HAVE THIS 
FREE HANDBOOK! 


ERE is a pra 

tical guide to 
the proper use of color 
in the home. “‘ Know- 
ing How” counts mor 
than money and you 
will be amazed at the 
charming effects you 
yourself can work out. 
Write to Congoleum- 
Nairn Inc., Kearny, 
N. J., for a copy. 





tiresome household drudgery! 
Though her home must be im- 
maculate and attractive, it must 
also be easy to care for... she 
must have time for rest and 
recreation. Hence .. . rugs 
which can be cleaned in a jiffy 
with a damp mop. 

Price? Low enough for even 
a modest purse. And durability 
greater than ever before. The 
Multicote Process (used only in 
genuine “‘Congoleum’’) builds 
unequaled wear-resistance right 
through the entire pattern. 
ConGoLeum-NalIRN INC., General Office: Kearny, N. J. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston Pittsburgh 
Kansas City San Francisco Minneapolis New Orleans 


Dallas Atlanta Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal 




















\ A ) HEN an Illinois reader wrote us about his views 

on old-age pensions, he little realized, we are 
sure, how much interest he would create. His letter on 
Our Bulletin page in February has brought us hundreds 
of replies. A feature article on page 17 discusses the 
problem further. It was written by Walter Burr, a rural 
sociologist at the Kansas State Agricultural College. We 
appreciate your comments which we have read with 
much interest. 


* * * * 


Doers the federal reserve system work in sympathy 
with the farm situation? Mr. Secor felt that it was time 
we had some frank discussion of such an important factor 
in the farm business. We considered ourselves fortunate 
in obtaining the consent of so great an authority as H. 
Parker Willis to write the article you will find on page 11. 


* * * * 


I THOUGHT I knew something about flowers until 
your contest proved I was wrong,”’ writes a friend from 
Illinois. “But [ enjoyed the work of hunting up names and 
assure you many of those flowers will grow in my garden 
this summer,”’ she continues. A fine spirit, and we hope 
to see more flowers around farm homes this year than 
ever before. Victor Ries gives some good suggestions on 
page 15. 


* * * * 


JOHN R. FITZSIMMONS is so busy this spring helping 
lowa farm folks landscape their farmsteads he has very 
little time to write. Just the same he wrote on a desk of 
suitcases on trains and buses in order to give you the 
article on page 7. One more article on this subject will 
appear in June and then he will tell how to landscape 
rural schools and churches. 





KIRK FOX, manacine sprrorn 
A. H. SNYDER, ALSON SECOR, sprrons 
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Guarantee of Advertisers 5,76 >slteve in honesty, in. advertising. 


a — tin S eful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us to our 
rien 

We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
and guarantee his advert’ any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
person to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands of dollars 


Subscription Rate.—Five years 

Information for Subscribers ,.3¢Pscriprion Rates Ose soar 
for 25 cents. Single copies 5 cents. Rates to su bers in Canada, other foreign 
countries, and to subscribers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents. Success- 
ful Farming ts sold to every subscriber on a guarantee of satisfaction. Any time 
He are not 2 nee: the money you have paid for your subscription will be cheer- 

ily return 

enewal.— The date on the address label of each paper o— the time to 
which the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. The pap is paid 
for to and including the month of the year indicated on the label. — date 
on the label is not changed upon the receipt of the second ay —y *y- yment 
of subscription, or if any error is noted, subscriber will confer a favor by enotity- 











Tue remodeling plans of H. E. Wichers are finished in 
this issue. Soon we will have a booklet ready giving all 
the plans so far used and many more. Next fall he is going 
to tell how to build fireplaces, staircases, and the other 
things that mean so much to the interior of a real home. 


* + * * 
Have you ever had a fine cornfield ruined by hail? For 
June we have the results of an investigation that shows 
how to estimate damage done to a cornfield by hail. 

‘ Bo * * 


AN IOWA friend finding himself too old to actively 
farm any longer bought a house in town. Before leaving 
the farm he installed a water system and other modern 
conveniences in the farm home for a son who planned to 
take his place. Passing there three years later we were 
surprised to find our friend still on the place. The modern 
conveniences made the farm look so good he decided to 
stay and work with his son. The town house was sold and 
he is a happy man doing the work his strength permits. 
+ * * * 


IN A NEARBY town another retired farmer is sweeping 
the streets. After an active life on a farm he couldn’t be 
happy in idleness. Neither is he happy now nor do the 
people in town regard him as much of an asset. 

* * * + 


IN THE June issue the homemaker will enjoy, we feel 
sure, the articles on oil stoves, electric refrigeration, and 
canning equipment. They are all designed to help you 
get greater service from this kind of equipment. 
* * * * 

Let us repeat our invitation that you ask us about 
your difficult problems. Besides our own editors we have 
the services of experts in almost any line. Your questions 
will be gladly received. 


W. W. ARNOLD, aar prazcron 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher and Directing Editor ELLEN L. PENNELL, associars sprron 


Published Monthly at 1714-24 Locust street, Des Moines, lowa NO. § 


worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled to our 
guarantee. 


Guarantee.—If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farming, 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and it is not 
as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be re- 
turned if you mentioned Successful Farming oe you ordered the article. 
We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts 


== n sending renewals sign your order exactly as the name appears on 
dress inbel of your paper. 
How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, express order, bank 
draft, or registered letter. Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts. 
Change in Address.— When ordering a + ag LT in atten. subscribers should 
be suru to — |! former as well as their address. Otherwise the 
address cannot be changed. This is a matter of ~~ 4. to you and to us. 
Advertising ee —The it ty rates will be sent upon application 
Entered as second bY 7 matter at the Post Office at Des Moines, Iowa, 
under act of Co ongrens, Mi arch 3, 1879. This issue is copyrighted, 1929, by 
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Extra miles because of the extra strength, 
endurance and outstanding superiority of 
Firestone Tire construction. First, the scien- 
tific twisting of cotton cords for greatest 
strength and elasticity ... Then, Gum-Dip- 
ping—the extra Firestone patented process 
which saturates and insulates every fiber and 
strand of every cord with pure rubber. Only 
in Firestone Tires do you receive all the ad- 
vantages of these extra features of in-built 
mileage,plus the security and safety of riding 
on the deep, rugged Firestone non-skid Tread. 

Firestone Tires hold all world records for 
speed, safety, endurance and mileage. See 
the Firestone Dealer. He will save you money 
and serve you better, 

MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


FIRESTONE REACHES AROUND THE WORLD TO SERVE YOU BETTER 
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Some Useful Soybean 


By F. S. WILKINS 


Iowa State College 
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OYBEANS are 

no longer a nov- 

elty crop. Their 
use has reached a 
point, however, where 
cultural methods are 
becoming standard- 
ized. Briefly I shall 
point out the best 
practices developed 
to date by farmers 
and experiment sta- 
tions. 

As the mammoth 
vellow variety of soy- 
heans dominates the 
field in the South, so 
is the Manchu the 
most popular variety 











dium thickly or neat 
ly two bushels per 
acre in 21-inch rows 
gave the highest net 
yields. The two and 
two-thirds bushel rate 
gave the highest 
yields of hay as well. 

In the lowa experi- 
ment station rate of 
seeding tests for beans 
seeded solid, in 8-inch 
rows, the heaviest 
rate of seeding gave 
the highest net yields 
per acre after deduct- 
ing for the seed used 
The highest net yield 
was secured when 














in the North. The 
Manchu variety oc- 
cupies this position of 
popularity in the 
Cornbelt, except possibly for the south- 
ern portion, simply because no other 
variety of early introduction approaches 
it in value as an all-around general-pur- 
pose bean for the farm. 

In the first place, the Manchu is a 
high seed yielder. In tests covering a 
\3-year period at the Iowa station no 
variety has given a significant seed yield 
advantage over Manchu in any year. In 
the other northern Cornbelt states it has 
made a somewhat similar record. 


T= Manchu gives high yields of hay. 
For a variety that may be expected 
to mature its seed crop as far north as 
central South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, the heavy growth of forage 
as compared with late varieties is out- 
standing. At the Iowa station in central 
lowa it yields about 85 percent as much 
hay as varieties too late to mature seed 
consistently two hundred miles south. 

It is generally conceded that the best 
seedbed for soybeans can be prepared in 
fall-plowed land, and the next best fol- 
lowing early spring plowing in order to 
start the weeds to growing and to kill 
them before planting the beans. Pre- 
paring the seedbed by disking cornstalk 
ground is not recommended by experi- 
ment stations and only an occasional 
farmer tries it. 

There are a number of objections to 
seedbed preparation in this manner, 
imong which are the cornstalks which 
nterfere with seeding and cultivating 
he beans. Apparently if the stalks are 
not heavy and have been pastured close- 

ind if a rotary hoe is available for 
ltivation, it can be done. 

in company with W. J. Morse, who is 

charge of soybean investigations of 

United States department of agri- 
ture, County AgentGlenn Hazen, and 
zhteen farmers of Wapello county, 
lowa, | walked into a 50-acre field of 
most beautiful soybeans I have ever 
n. This field was on the farm of Fred 
nro. The beans had been seeded 
|, thickly, in close drill rows. As far 
the eye could distinguish not a weed 
id be seen, thus demonstrating again 
it it pays to use plenty of seed. 


\T 























A ripe soybean plant with pods and root 
nodules 


Manro told us that he had seeded the 
Manchu beans at the rate of three bush- 
els per acre. They had been seeded 
thickly enough to afford more than 
ample competition for the weeds despite 
some loss in stand caused by two culti- 
vations with the rotary hoe. The beans 
had been seeded a bushel to the acre 
more than the amount recommended by 
even the most enthusiasticilexponents of 
heavy seeding. Results of experiments 
at the Iowa experiment station show 
that Manro did not sacrifice in yield by 
his heavy rate of seeding. 

In some tests covering a six-year peri- 
od with many plots beans seeded at the 
extremely thick rate of four and a quar- 
ter bushels per acre in 36-inch rows 
yielded nearly as much as those seeded 
half as thickly. In other tests beans 
seeded at the rate of three and two- 
thirds bushels per acre in 21-inch rows 
actually gave higher yields than those 
seeded one-half and one-fourthas thickly. 

After deducting for the seed used in 
planting, however, the beans seeded me- 











beans the size of Man- 
chu were seeded at 
the rate of two bush- 
els per acre and the 
yields decreased as the rate of seeding 
was decreased. 

After deducting for seed used the two- 
bushel rate gave an average of 24.3 
bushels per acre as compared with 20.3 
bushels for the one-bushel rate and be- 
sides there were fewer weeds for the 
plots where the heaviest rate of seeding 
was used. 

In cultivated rows, drilling the beans 
one inch apart gave the highest net 
yields of seed whether they were seeded 
in 21-, 30-, 36-, or 42-inch rows. The 
amount of seed used per acre, of course, 
varies with the size of seed and width of 
row. In 21-inch rows 1.83 bushels of 
Manchu seed per acre was required and 
in 42-inch rows only half as much. It 
was found to be true also that the nar- 
rowest cultivated rows gave the highest 
yields and the yields decreased as the 
width of rows increased. 

The man who has had considerable 
experience in growing soybeans can un- 
doubtedly raise the crop more economi- 
cally when the beans are seeded solid in 
close drill rows, six to eight inches apart 
and cultivated with the harrow, weeder 
or rotary hoe than when planted in rows 
wide enough to permit intertillage. We 
have demonstrated this repeatedly in 
our trials at the Iowa experiment station 
and it has been confirmed by numerous 
observations made by different station 
and extension workers in different parts 
of the Cornbelt. The beans lodge less in 
the narrow drill rows than in 16-inch 
rows with similar rates of seeding, and 
the yields are just as high according to 
experiment station tests. 


ET returns per acre from corn soy- 
beans, and oats demand that soy- 
beans be substituted for oats instead of 
for corn over the greater part of the 
Cornbelt. Therefore, if the farm corn 
acreage is not to be reduced, when soy- 
beans are grown in place of oats, the 
soybean may best be grown in such a 
manner as to compete with corn as little 
as possible in cultural treatment. 
Soybeans can be grown at a cost per 
acre approaching that for oats by em- 
ploying four (Continued on page 82 





¥ COLORS AT NO 
F EXTRA COST 
The variety is so great as to 
give almost individual selection 
to buyers 
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Among 76 Ad- 
vanced Features 


4 Hydraulic shock absorbers 


New type double action 
4-wheel brakes uniformly 
effective in all weather 


Starter and electric gauge for 
fuel and and oil on dash 


Waterproof doors, rattle 
proof windows, silent body 
construction 


Greater operation economy 


Adjustable seats, front and 
rear 


Radiator shutters for heat 
control 


All bright parts chromium- 
plated 


Patented Super-Six advan- 
tages eliminating vibration 
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| The Big Swing is to Essex 


In this Price Field, Too, the Super-Six Takes Leadership 


The swing to Essex the Challen- 
ger is of such enormous propor- 
tions and spontaneous nature as 
to have the character of universal 
endorsement. Thousands—from 
every price and size field—are 
turning to it on the basis of values 
that rightfully challenge any- 
thing in motordom. 


IN SPEED—anything the road 
offers up to 70 miles an hour. IN 
FAST GETAWAY—any car 
regardless of size or price. IN 
RELIABILITY —60 miles an 
hour all day. IN FINE AP- 
PEARANCE, upholstery and 
detail — compare with cars in 
which high price is paid for just 
those things. IN ECONOMY 
—compare with cars best known 
for low operation cost. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, 


And with its superb chassis qual- 
ity and fine, large bodies— Essex 
establishes also an outstanding 
leadership in obvious VALUE 
It offers an ensemble of fine car 
equipment formerly identified 
only with costly cars, and avail- 
able, when atall, only as ‘‘extras,”’ 
at extra cost on cars of Essex 
price. In Essex the Challenger 
—a complete, fine big ‘‘Six’’— 
these items of course are standard. 


The performance ability of Essex the 
Challenger is due in no small part to its 
Super-Six motor. Thus, while it is a 
*“Six,’”’ no one who knows can regard 
any other “Six’’ as being comparable in 
the power it delivers in comparison to 
weight. The fundamental and exclusive 
Super-Six principle—developed in one 
million motors and over 12 years of con- 
tinuous service, stamps it as the unap- 
proached “Six’”’ in every particular of 
performance, smoothness and reliability. 
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A suggested plan for a 

farmstead facing south. 

We will send you the plan 

for a north front if you 
want it 
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This plan on a larger 


scale together witha 
planting key will be sent 
anyone asking for it 

















Farmsteads Can Be Beautiful 


ment in good landscape develop- 

ment of farmsteads which is rec- 
ognized as such more than the plants 
which grow on the grounds. ‘Trees, 
shrubs, flowers and grass; they are the 
chief colorful, softening and artistic ele- 
ments which must be blended together 
to make this usable and efficient farm- 
stead a farmstead of beauty. Herein we 
find the mind of most people revolving, 
when landseape development is men- 
tioned. But I trust that the past dis- 
cussion has shown that without a back- 
bone of proper functional design the 
beauty of the planting is not fully ap- 
preciated or utilized. 
_ Planting for landscape improvement 
is too often abused. It is a worthy thin 
to plant a tree, cultivate a flower, —< 
grow grass for themselves, but to utilize 
their individual and collective charm 
and beauty in landscape pictures is a 
source of still greater joy to the doer and 
a charitable act to those who daily ob- 
serve your home grounds. 

Do not do it blindly by ordering a 
dozen, two dozen, or a hundred of such 
trees, shrubs or flowers as you may 
know, and when they arrive wonder 
where to plant them. Do not blindly 
follow a colorful picture, boastful ad, or a 
cut-and-dried type plan ‘‘number sixty” 
from any of a thousand sources. Your 
planting on your farmstead is for your 
particular purposes under the set condi- 
lions under which your farmstead ex- 
ists. It is a singular problem unlike any 
other in the world. Treat it as an indi- 
Vidual case and profit by the dictates 


P rest in there is no other ele- 


By JOHN R. FITZSIMMONS 


Iowa State College 


which circumstances present. Individu- 
ality, charm and beauty should result. 

Study your problem in terms of visual 
elements of beauty. Study your plan of 
your farmstead; visualize in three di- 
mensions the composition you would 
desire. Ask yourself such questions as: 
Should the house be enframed by over- 
hanging tree branches? Should this 
view or that be enframed? What ob- 
jectionable things should be screened 
from view? Where do I need color, 
mass, form, and soon? And many other 
questions that focus your attention upon 
those elements and details which make 
for beauty. 

Keep in mind unity, coherence, bal- 
ance, mass, form, color, light, shade, 
background, middle-ground and fore- 
ground. Think your’ planting problem 
thru in terms of elements in a picture 
rather than in terms of known plants 
ang as lilac, iris, peony, phlox, and the 

e. 


O NOT bother about what the ele- 
ment will be until you have de- 
cided in order: 

1. What kind of a visual effect is 
needed? 

2. Where such an effect is needed? 

3. How does such a visual effect from 
one angle influence the visual effect from 
another angle? 

4. Do all plant effects interrelate and 
compose to give visual unity or form a 
scattered collection of elements? 

Then learn, from seeing such plants 
or from text-books, catalogs, bulletins, 
travel or otherwise, what particular 


plant or plants will give you the desired 
effect; will grow in your locality and will 
be in accord with your financial limita- 
tions. Now place your order for plant 
material and you will have a plant for 
a use and a use for every plant. 

Every plant when planted will be 
placed for a functional effect and order 
and beauty will be a probable result. For 
a rule of thumb in making estimates re- 
member that a plant usually spreads out 
over an area equal to its height at ma- 
turity. A five-foot-high shrub spreads 
out five feet and should be allowed that 
space for proper development. 


O ILLUSTRATE this process let us 

turn to the drawing. Previously we 
have considered the mechanics of the 
farmstead layout, that arrangement 
which seemed best under the conditions 
for the type of farming involved. Build- 
ings, drives, walks and fences were dis- 
cussed. It was also pointed out that the 
plant elements were thought of in con- 
junction with the layout of these chief 
elements of use. 

As the general farmstead is laid out 
it is open to the sweeping cold winds 
from the north and northwest. From an 
economic standpoint, this should be 
diverted. One of the best methods is to 
provide a living plant windbreak. Ever- 
green trees planted 16 feet apart in 
rows 16 feet apart make a very efficient 
windbreak. One, two, three or more 
rows may be used. Place the windbreak 
on the north and west of the farm group. 
Give them a well prepared seed bed, 
cultivate when (Continued on page 66 
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WHIPPET 


FOUR COACH 


“oO 


Coupe $550; 4-Passenger 
Coupe $580; Roadster 
$500; 4-Passenger Road- 
ster $530; Collegiate 
Roadster $595; Touring 
$495; Chassis $380; 
Sedan $615; De Luze 
Sedan $695. All Willys- 
Overland prices f.o. b. 
Toledo, Ohio, and 
specifications subject to 
change without notice. 


NEW 


SUPERIOR 


PRODUCT OF WILLYS-OVERLAND, 


8$ 


Sedan $850. 
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JANUARY AND FEBRUARY SALES 
100% AHEAD OF LAST YEAR 


TARTING with its first presentation, the new Superior 
Whippet has aroused an ever-growing tide of public 
enthusiasm. In January and February, sales showed a 
gain of more than 100% over sales for the corresponding 


month of 1928. 


You will readily understand such remarkable success 
when you see and drive the car. An inspection reveals the 
new Superior Whippet’s beauty of design and tasteful 
refinement of detail. 


A demonstration reveals higher speed, faster pick-up 
and greater power, together with ease of control and 
comfortable riding qualities never before associated with 
such an inexpensive car. 











Whippet 


INC, 


Coupe $695; Coupe (with 
rumble seal) $725; Sedan 
$760; Sport De Luze Road- 
sler $850 (including rumble 
seat and eziras); De Luze 


THROUGH GREATER BEAUTY, 
LARGER BODIES 


WHIPPET SIX 
COACH —7-Bearing 
Crankshaft 
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Squibs from a Farmer’s Notebook 


By GEORGE W. GODFREY 


deepest we had seen for years and 
the thermometer had the habit of 
crawling down around the 20-below 
mark, it would not have been bad to 
have a job inside and only looked out- 
of-doors, but ours was the task of step- 
ing out no matter what the weather 
and going thru our regular round of 
chores no matter how the toes tingled. 
May has brought a change. That out- 
of-door job is no longer unpopular. 
\lany a man at a desk would be glad 
just now to be guiding a team across the 
field and to see and love the life around 
him. It seemed last winter that we paid 
1 pretty high price for our outdoor job 
= now we know that it was worth- 
while. 


AST winter, when the snow was the 


* * * 


‘LOWLY but surely the Canada this- 
‘7 tle is crowding its way into our 
fields. Even on farms that have always 
been closely guarded against the pest it 
shows up in an occasional patch. It 
tieans a job thru the whole season to 
keep that patch so well cultivated the 
plants die from a lack of green leaves. It 
is fortunate at this time that a method 
of spraying such patches with sodium 
chlorate has been devised. It kills not 
only the top but also poisons the whole 
plant so even the underground stems 
irom which new plants are continually 
Starting are killed. The first application 


is not always completely successful but 
it is certain of success in the end. Of 
course, it costs money but so does a 
weekly cultivation of a plot during the 
growing season. 

* * * 


AST spring as we fitted our corn 
ground we sowed 125 pounds of 
superphosphate to the acre on one field 
that has bothered us for some time 
about maturing the crop. The result 
last fall was very satisfactory. The day 
we sowed the fertilizer it was so windy 
we could not well leave a check strip un- 
treated but the yield was somewhat in- 
creased over previous years and the 
quality was greatly improved. This 
year part of the field is in barley and 
the rest is back in corn again and we are 
watching to see if the good effects will 
show up in this season’s crop. 
* * * 


OR some reason it seems necessary 

to plant corn earlier than formerly. 
In this section our fathers thought that 
corn planted by May 25 had a fair 
chance at maturing. Now corn planted 
after May 15 seems to lack usually in 
both yield and maturity. Possibly the 
development of later varieties is one 
main reason. We are out for yields and 
so go as near the frost line as possible in 
choosing varieties. Whatever the cause 
it is more apparent every season that 


planting as early as it is safe is the first 
step in successful corn growing. 
* * * 


[N ONE of her popular novels we find 
Gene Stratton Porter picturing one 
of her characters as carrying a piece of 
the first rhubarb pie of the season out 
to her brother at work in the field and 
she covers it with a catalpa leaf. That 
one little misfit statement lost my faith 
in all her nature lore. Rhubarb pies are 
no longer something new with us and 
the buds have not even started to swell 
on the catalpas. The mistake would 
have been less noticed if I had not read 
a statement shortly before that the 
book had been written for the nature 
study it inspired rather than the story 
it contained. 
* * * 
ARLY in May last spring we had to 
take a trip that carried us south 
about a hundred miles. Mother robbed 
her little chicks of enough time to ac- 
company us. As we rode we discussed 
the difference that even such a short 
distance made in the plant growth. 
Field work that season happened to be 
at about the same stage all the way. A 
few planters were started and most of 
the ground was fitted. The apple trees 
best recorded the change in latitude. At 
home our trees were just showing the 
pinkinthe buds, (Continued on page 82 
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Our Social Problems 


UR readers have been par- 

ticipating in a lively discussion of the 

care of the aged and the poor. Con- 
siderable criticism is justly aroused by the com- 
mon method of putting the poor and the derelicts 
of life upon “poor farms,”’ with no ability to 
separate the intelligent poor from the moron type 
of dependents. 

As a solution to this important and vexing 
problem may we suggest the wiser, more humane, 
and often cheaper way of prevention, so far as 
possible, rather than the “poor farm” as a last 
resort. Cities have found that trained social 
workers are the only ones capable of handling 
such cases as may need family guidance, financial 
aid, medical attention, or discipline. They put 
their money for charity and social betterment into 
a fund called the Public Welfare Fund or Com- 
munity Chest. 

Some counties have taken this method of han- 
dling all such cases as need aid. The supervisors 
hire a trained social worker who has full charge of 
the poor fund, and has police power to do what- 
ever may be necessary to save a child from un- 
wholesome surroundings, or require a negligent 
father to provide for his sick wife or children. 

The social worker studies all cases before giving 
financial aid. Much public money is wasted be- 
cause the supervisors in charge of the county poor 
cannot give proper aid, or bring the family out 
of its difficulties, as would a social worker. 
Usually enough money can be saved in a county 
to pay the salary of a good social worker, and 
thus every need of the poor given attention. 


Stabilizing Business 


F A NATION could have a stable money value, 

it would avoid many of the ups and downs of 

business. Fluctuating values of our coinage make 

trouble for everybody, especially those doing 

business of a prolonged nature, such as credits 
extending over a period of months or years. 

The world is studying this problem of stabiliza- 
tion of money. The best brains in our own coun- 
try are wrestling with it. It was hoped that the 
creation of the federal reserve system would 
largely accomplish this. It has prevented finan- 
cial panics, but it has not yet been able to stop 
wild speculations on the markets. The federal 
reserve system is well handled on page 11 of this 
issue by one who has had splendid opportunities 
to study its working. 


EDITORIAL 
COMMENTS 








Today is yesterday's pupil. 
—Franklin. 


If anyone in the world knew 
how to prevent wild stock speculations without 
injury to legitimate business he would instantly 
become the world’s greatest benefactor. This is 
a problem similar to that of overproduction by 
farmers. So long as each person is a free agent 
to do as he pleases with his money, he will gamble 
on the stock markets, or he will put in crops to 
swell the surplus, or he will manufacture what the 
markets cannot absorb at a profit. 

Criticizing the federal reserve board or berat- 
ing the stock speculators will not solve the prob- 
lem of speculation. Under the reserve system we 
are enjoying a greater prosperity than any other 
nation, but it needs still greater stabilization, and 
we are seeking the best means. 


Beyond the Fence Lines 


HE American. Automobile Association esti- 

mates that 44,000,000 tourists made long trips 
in their cars during 1928. The railroads might tell 
a similar story. Then the ship agents inform us 
that 318,419 of us went abroad somewhere during 
the past year. Journeys of from one to five hun- 
dred miles are as common as week-ends. 

We want to see the country beyond our own 
fence lines and city streets. We want to see his- 
toric places about which we have read or heard. 
We want to see the beauty and grandeur of our 
own natural scenery. We want to see how other 
people live in other parts of our own and other 
countries. 

Perhaps each one of us has a great desire to go 
some particular place. Can we ever get there? 
The ease with which we may travel has been 
made possible by the automobile and good roads. 
The luxury and security with which we may 
travel have been made possible by the great rail- 
roads and steamship lines. 


Lumber Tariff 


RACTICALLY all farm organizations are 

opposing the proposed lumber tariff. Farmers 
have nothing to gain and much to lose by a lum- 
ber or timber tariff. We need to conserve our na- 
tural timber, not to encourage its more rapid de- 
pletion. The tariff is a very complicated prob- 
lem, mostly local in inception, but affecting a wide 
range of interests, as will be discovered when the 
farmers attempt tariff changes. 

























Properly managed, the federal reserve system is a bulwark between the farmer and financial imperialism 


The Farmer and the Reserve System 


Note. The author of this article was ex- 
pert to the House Banking and Currency 
committee 1912-14, and as such prepared 
the first draft of the Federal Reserve Act. He 
then was expert to the joint committee on 
rural credits and as such drafted the Hollis- 
Bulkley bill afterward the basis of the Farm 
Loan Act. He is professor of banking at 
Columbia University and is editor of the 
Journal of Commerce.—Editors, 


VER since the federal reserve sys- 
tem was established, there has 
been constant friction between it 

and the farmers’ representatives, both 
in and out of congress. Sometimes this 
friction has not been open or apparent; 
sometimes it has held the center of the 
stage in congress. But, whether on the 
surface or under it, the trouble has been 
present. 

Is this due to a cardinal weakness in 
the reserve system itself; or is it due, as 
some think, to the efforts of farm agi- 
tators, desirous of finding something of 
which to complain, and chiefly bent 
upon keeping themselves occupied at 
the front of affairs? The question is fair, 
and a frank answer to it ought to be 
given. Such an answer may best be 
furnished by glancing for a moment at 
the historical background of the contro- 
versy, and then considering one by one 
the present day aspects of the subject. 

_Commereial and Agricultural Banking. 
The truth about this question has never 
been fully told, or when told it has been 
characterized by such bias of statement 
or attitude that few would believe it. 
Here are the facts in the case as directly 
known from personal participation in 
the banking discussion which preceded 
the adoption of the Reserve Act. At the 
time when the Democratic party came 
into power in the lower house of con- 
gress, preceding the campaign which 
clected Woodrow Wilson as president, 
there was a desire to pass a farm credit 
‘neasure. A farm commission had been 
\ivestigating agricultural matters in 
\urope, and the whole subject had been 
der advisement, just as it was on the 


By H. PARKER WILLIS 


Columbia University 


commercial side of the situation as repre- 
sented by the Aldrich Central Banking 
bill, which had also come into promi- 
nence during these same years. 

But Democratic leaders, who had be- 
gun to concern themselves with the so- 
called “money trust investigation” un- 
der the direction of Samuel Untermyer 
of New York, reached the conclusion, 
about simultaneously with the election 
of Mr. Wilson, that the most urgent 
thing they had to do was to provide a 
satisfactory general banking bill. With- 
out this, the farm credit measure to be 
adopted, whatever it might be, would 
be largely ineffective, while it was also 
perceived that the farmer was at a con- 
siderable disadvantage in his marketing 
arrangements and needed the support 
that could be had only from the right 
kind of general credit enactment. 

The outcome cf this feeling was the 
Federal Reserve bill. While it was under 
advisement, farm advocates made con- 
stant presentation of their points of view 
to those engaged in preparing the new 
measure, with the result that in the 
Federal Reserve Act provision was made 
for allowing certain banks to lend on real 
estate mortgage, while the duration of 
farm paper that could be discounted by 
reserve banks was increased to 180 days 
(instead of 90 for commercial paper), in 
order to give the farmer a longer period 
of credit. The whole subject of rural 
credit, however, was deferred to the 
future, and it was frankly stated to farm 
credit advocates that the first thing to 
do was to get the commercial banking 
system under way. 


HIS was in 1912-13, but the Federal 

Farm Loan Act, a draft of which was 
made in the spring and summer of 1914, 
was laid on the shelf, on account of 
political controversy, and the promises 
made to the farmer were never redeemed 
until the exigencies of the campaign of 
1916 necessitated its rejuvenation. In 
that year, however, it became a law. 
Its later history is well known. 


Administration of Reserve Act. The 
Federal Reserve Act thus went into 
effect (in 1914) with two distinct con- 
cessions to the farming population in it, 
and with a large liability of promises on 
the part of politicians and of the admin- 
istration that the Act would be applied 
in such a way as to help the farmer as 
much as possible. This, however, was 
not immediately feasible. 


RUE, the movement of the cotton 

crop was facilitated during the diffi- 
culties immediately succeeding the open- 
ing of the war, and something was done 
by way of temporary relief for the grain 
farmer, while the regulation of the Re- 
serve Board proved to be, in almost all 
cases, very considerate of farm inter- 
ests. They made every possible conces- 
sion to aid in the marketing of farm 
products. These measures, however, 
passed largely unnoticed for, as the war 
advanced, the farmer began to find a 
stronger and stronger demand for his 
output; and after the United States 
entered the conflict, farm prices ad- 
vanced to unprecedented points. The 
farmer did not, in fact, need any bank- 
ing assistance, for he was able to sell for 
cash before his products were off the 
farm, and all of the credit he could pos- 
sibly want was furnished him as the 
operator of a necessary industry, and 
the proprietor of the land which turned 
nut the essential products the country 
required. 

So time passed until after peace had 
been restored, when continuous inflation 
and strongly maintained prices brought 
the value of land to a high point, at 
about the beginning of 1920. Conditions 
then were practically at the bursting 
point in a credit and banking way, and 
the reserve system, which ought long 
before to have put on the brakes but, 
then as now, had been restrained by 
Treasury necessities and desires, at 
length began to take notice of conditions. 
It raised discount rates sharply, re- 
stricted loans to (Continued on page 46 
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Bigger Corn Yields—and How 


Ways That Other Men Get Them 


i ABOR required to produce a bump- 
er corn crop costs no more than 
that needed by a low-yielding 

crop. And labor is the big item when 

it comes to raising corn. Good seed, a 

careful germination test, and fertilizers 

are important factors in getting good 
yields of high-quality corn. Here is 
what other men are doing: 


Our Selected Seed Best. Last year we 
took considerable pains in selecting our 
seed corn and put it in a dry, 
well ventilated place for safe 
keeping. It was extra work but 
our crop this year convinces us 
that it was time well spent. On 
the fields where we used our own 
seed we have as near a perfect 
stand of corn as it would be pos- 
sible to secure. 

Where a good variety of corn 
is being grown on the farm, seed 
selection from the fields in the 
fall or even crib selection in win- 
ter are very profitable practices, 
we have found.—Clifford Farm- 
er, Missouri. 






















and legumes and then adding a kick to 
it with phosphate fertilizers is the way 
Chariton county, Missouri, farmers ar 
growing their corn crop on a smaller 
acreage with lower production costs. The 
three highest yields last year in the five- 
acre yield contest were all made with 
phosphate on legume sod. The high 
yield of 118.3 bushels to the acre was 
made by Gray Wright on manured al- 
falfa sod to which 350 pounds of super- 
phosphate was applied per acre. 

Sweet clover sod reinforced 
with superphosphate gave Fritz 
Gottschalk the second highest 
yield of 106.6 bushels per acre. 
J. W. Kuhler applied superphos- 
phate to red clover sod in getting 
a yield of 98.52 bushels an acre 
This yield on rolling land gave 
Kuhler third place in the con- 
test. The average yield of eleven 
fields completing the test was 
84.2 bushels. 


N CONTRAST to these yields 
secured thru good practices 
of soil management is the 31- 
bushel average yield for the 








$1.40 Made Him Corn King. 
The small sum of $1.40 which he 
spent for an old egg incubator six 
years ago is really what made 
Edward W. Doubet, Peoria county, IIli- 
nois, the 1929 corn king of Illinois. 
Thereby hangs a story of seed corn im- 
provement probably never before equaled 
in the records of the annual [Illinois 
Utility Corn Show, of whichenine have 
now been held. 

Forty-five bushels an acre is the 
yield Doubet harvested ten years ago 
from the foundation seed stock which 
he secured from a well known seed 
house. What he has accomplished in 
improving the strain along utility lines 
since then is indicated by the fact that 
this past year the field from which the 
prize-winning sample was selected yield- 
ed 82 bushels an acre by weight. Inci- 
dentally, the prize-winning sample was 
grown from corn which won the north- 
ern division sweepstakes prize in the 
utility corn show two years ago. 

All thru this program of corn im- 
provement, the old $1.40 egg incubator 
has been Doubet’s right-hand aid. By 


Edward W. Doubet, corn king of Illinois 


turning it into a germinator he has 
tested all of his seed corn for disease and 
vigor during the past six years. 


JURTHERMORE, it has been found 
that good performance on the 'germi- 
nator is correlated more or less closely 
with certain ear characters. Ears thatare 
sound, firm, heavy, and of bright luster, 
and kernels that are medium-deep to 
deep, rather thick and heavy, with a 
small amount of soft starch at the crown 
as well as at the cob end, will show a 
better germination record than ears 
which do not come up to these standards. 
It just shows what a fellow can do at 
small expense if he really wants to 
get to the bottom of things,” Doubet 
said in discussing his method of testing 
seed corn with the old egg incubator.— 
F. J. Keilholz, Illinois. 


They Grow More Corn With Less Work. 
Putting life into the soil with manure 


The great Middlewest grows more than two-thirds of the corn raised in the United States 


county for the last ten years. The 
overhead expense doesn’t vary 
greatly whether the yield is 31 
bushels or 84. Taxes and inter- 
est must be paid and long hard days put 
in at plowing and cultivating whether 
the yield be great or small. The better 
system of soil management requires few- 
er acres in corn and allows a greater 
acreage in clover to build soils and grow 


livestock.—R. R. Thomasson, Missouri 


Northern Corn and Moisture Needs. 
Corn is still regarded as the most profit- 
able crop to raise in those distructs just 
north of the Iowa and Nebraska tall 
corn belts, and a year in South Dakota 
and southern Minnesota that fails to 
produce well of corn, tho other crops 
flourish, is the year in which the finan- 
cial shoe is most sure to pinch. In a 
year like 1928, corn in these farther 
north regions is exceptionally good be- 
cause of sufficient rainfall, something 
that almost 99 times out of 100 is just a 
little short, says George F. Webster, one 
of the more successful farmers of Minne- 
haha county, (Continued on page 94 







































































Custom house and Brisbane river, Brisbane, Australia 
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Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


The Golden State of Australia 


HILE gold has been found in 

\ \ many parts of Australia there is 

one state so rich in both min- 
eral and soil that it really deserves the 
title, “The Golden State of Australia.” 
This is Queensland which is almost 
twelve times as large as Iowa. Its 
population is only a little more than 
that of St. Louis while New York City 
alone has seven times as many inhabi- 
tants. 

In 1924 this thinly populated state 
sent overseas $125,000,000 worth of 
goods of various kinds. There are 
19,000,000 sheep and six and one-half 
million head of cattle in this state, or 
half the cattle in all Australia. Its 
thirteen great meat freezing plants pro- 
duce $33,000,000 worth of material 
annually. 

(Queensland has a quarter of a million 
acres in sugar cane and the value of this 
product is $55,000,000 a year. More 
than 16,000 people are employed in the 
sugar industry and their wages amount 
to $30,000,000 annually. Queensland 
grows on a small scale cotton, pine- 
ipples, and nearly everything that is 
raised in a tropical country and this 
with a population of a little more than 
person per square mile. What 
would it be if she had 50,000,000, and 
she can easily support that number. 

before telling anything about the 
gold mines in Queensland I want to 
briefly describe Brisbane, her capital 
ity. While my visit to this splendid 
ty was not of long duration yet one 
an learn a few things and see a lot in a 
day or two. 

Brisbane is about the size of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. It is located on the Bris- 


one 





By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


bane river just a few miles from its 
mouth. It has a fairly good harbor, 
is surrounded by a good agricultural 
country, and is perhaps the chief air- 
port of Australia. Its over-sea busi- 
ness last year amounted to more than 
$141,000,000. 

Step on the good ship St. Albans with 
me as we enter the mouth of the noble 
Brisbane river on our way to the city 
some eighteen miles distant. Yonder 
is the great Pile Light which is almost 
one hundred feet high and which can be 
seen far away. This light shows the 
tide signals by day and by night. I 
hardly realized what this feature means 
to the captain of a ship until a little 
later when we entered a strange and 
almost unknown port and heard the 
captain ask the wharf master how much 
the tide would fall and he answered, 
“Fifteen feet, sir.” 

There is Moreton Island and on its 
northern point is Cape Moreton Light- 
house which is 76 feet high and can be 
seen 26 miles away. As we steam up 
the river we note the houses are high 
up from the ground. Sometimes the 
river overflows. Now we pass great 
packing or freezing meat plants on both 
sides of the river. 


ASSING the packing plants we 

come to the outskirts of the city. 
The ground is more rolling now but the 
hills are not high. All of the houses 
are roofed with corrugated iron and 
almost every house has a large water 
tank. Evidently the water system is 
not extended to these suburbs for these 
tanks serve as cisterns. 

Our ship now goes around a large 





bend in the river and we see some better 
residences. Automobiles and big busses 
line the well paved highway along the 
water’s edge. Soon we tie up at the 
New Farm wharf. Landing, we get on 
a tram car and go a mile thru the streets, 
passing beautiful homes and an occa- 
sional automobile establishment. Small- 
er ships go a mile farther up the river 
than where our ship stopped. 
Brisbane is more like an American 
city than Sydney. In fact, if you were 
set down into it-blindfolded not know- 
ing where you were, it would be hard 
to believe you were not in the United 
States tho the street cars are not like 
ours. Some of the streets are wide and 
well paved. Even the movie houses 
look like those in an American city. 


A FELLOW passenger for three weeks 

was the wife of a man who has 
lived within seven miles of Gympie 
Goldfield all his life. She told me some 
great stories about this mine. The dis- 
coverer’s name was Nash and the town 
Nashville was named for him. In a 
week after he reported his find, 500 
men were on the grounds. In three 
months 16,000 were there. 

After its discovery in 1867 gold was so 
plentiful that it is said some men had 
their horses shod with golden shoes. 
Nuggets that weighed many pounds 
each were picked up. No gold is mined 
at the Gympie mine any more; it is 
now an agricultural district. 

Mount Morgan, in Queensland, was 
perhaps the richest gold mine ever found 
on the earth. It was almost a mountain 
of gold and produced more than 
$125,000,000 (Continued on page 1 






































A suggested change for the house shown below. 





The cost need not be great 





Modernizing the Farm House 


not progress very far without run- 
ning into the problem of insulation. 
There is so much advertising on the 
subject, so many new materials that 
make good insulators, one can hardly 
avoid thinking of it. As a matter of fact, 
insulating is not only a practical but an 
economical thing to do. Usually any 
group of people or any organization that 
examines or experiments 
with insulation in order to 
determine its merits, ends 
up by recommending it 
whole-heartedly. 
The author has used it on 
a number of occasions in 
several different forms and 
in each case he has felt that 
it was an investment worth- 
while. He has, however, 
been hesitant about using a 
material that was an insu- 
later, in any other way. You 
will recall that it is recom- 
mended as a boxing ma- 
terial, that it is recommend- 
ed as a plaster base, and it 
seems that it has been used 


] N ANY remodeling scheme one does 
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will classify these methods or types and 
try to explain what they are and how 
they are placed. There are, of course, a 
myriad of uses for any of these ma- 
terials besides the thing for which it was 
designed. 

Probably the most common type of 
insulation is a sort of composition board 














successfully in those places, 








smaller blocks 4 feet long and 18 inches 
wide and used as a plaster base in place 
of ordinary lath or metal lath. The 
companies who manufacture this board 
recommend it very highly as a plaster 
base. When used in that way the speci- 
fications of the manufacturer should be 
strictly adhered to. 

Another type is one we shall call the 
blanket type. This is a felt-like mass of 
varying thickness that is 
contained between two lay- 
ers of heavy paper. This 
type of insulation is more 
spongy than the board type 
and according to govern- 
ment tests is better than the 
board type as a straight in- 
sulator. It, however, can- 
not be used as a plaster base 
or as boxing. It is used in 
the following manner: Strips 
of this blanket-like insulator 
are cut and placed between 
the studs in the wall and 
held in place with lath nailed 
to the stud. It can be placed 
between rafters or between 
ceiling joists. It is an effec- 
tive method of insulation 
and one which the author 











but anyone using it in such 
a manner must not expect 
too much of it. It is well to 
proceed cautiously when us- 
ing a soft, spongy insulating 
material in a place where solidity and 
strength are a necessity. 

.Since insulation is of importance, and 
is fast becoming of more importance, it 
will be appropriate to say something of 
the chief types and their uses. There are 
various methods of insulation and we 





Sturdy, and surrounded by sentiment, this house is easily 


brought up to modern requirements 


made up of various fibers; wheat straw, 
cane, wood, and the like. This pulpy 
fiber is pressed into boards about one- 
half inch thick and usually 4 feet wide. 
This type is very often used in place of 
boxing on the sides of the house. This 
same type of insulation is often cut into 





has used on a number of oc- 
casions. 

Another type, which we 
shall call the filler type, 1s 
very easily placed. It, too, is made by a 
number of different companies and of as 
many different materials. It is usually 
made of a material that is chemically 
treated to prevent pests from nesting 10 
it. This type of insulator is not usually 
put in place (Continued on page 50 
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Shady Plants for Shady Places 


By VICTOR H. RIES 


Ohio State University 





HY, you don’t think any- 

thing will grow there, do 

you? We have tried all 
kinds of things there and they 
have all died.”” To this I reply, 
“What have you tried?” “Oh, 
roses, lilaes, and all kinds of 
shrubs.” “Yes, but did you ever 
feed them anything?” “No.” “Did 
you ever try flowering currant, or 
European privet, or arrowwood?”’ 
“Why, no.” 

This conversation takes place at 
many an Ohio farm home as I am 
staking out the grounds prior to 
their being planted as a farm 
home beautification demonstra- 
tion. The particular spot is under 

‘near one or more trees, gener- 
illy that curse of our farms, the 

't maple. And the folks are justi- 

cd in their questions because un- 
der these conditions many are the 
failures for the uninitiated. 

There are two fundamental 




















ana, witchhazel; Lonicera tatari- 
ca, tatarian honeysuckle, pink: 
Physocarpus opulifolius aurea 
goldleaf ninebark; and Rhamnus 
cathartica, buckthorn. 


Vane. of course, are always 
needed on the porch, fences 
trellis, and arbors, bare spots on 
the house, and the outbuildings 
Often these places are shaded, so 
here again we must choose care- 
fully. For clinging to stone or 
brick in the shade use Ampelopsis 
tricuspidata (veitchi) — Japanese 
creeper. A few vines will even 
flower in the shade, like Lonicera 
halliana = Hall Japanese honey = 
suckle, and Clematis virginiana 
the virgin’s bower. 

There are other vines which fur- 
nish interesting fruits, as Celastrus 
scandens or bittersweet, and Am-« 








pelopsis quinquefolia the Vir- 
ginia creeper. Still other vines are 








things necessary in making shrubs, 
flowers, or vines grow successfully 
in the shade whether it be on the 
orth side of a building or in the shade 
of a tree. First, we must use those 
plants which are adapted to grow under 
these conditions—plants which in their 
native state grow in the woods and under 
idverse conditions. Second, supply 
sufficient food for the plant and, in the 
case of nearby trees, the tree, too. In 
fact, they require much heavier feeding 
than those plants growing in full sun- 
light. Still a third condition might be 
added, and that is to thoroly cultivate 
these plants, and if possible cut some of 
the small tree roots in their immediate 
vicinity. 


S' ), I CAN honestly say to the owner 
\7 of the farm, “I know they will grow 
if you will take care of them as I tell 
After all, if we can only find the 
right kind of plant for each place and 
feed it enough, it is bound to grow, 
whether it be in sun or shade, wet or 
dry ground, clay or sand. 

Theshady places around our homes are 
the ones which need attention and plant- 
ing the most, for they are often bare 
from grass as well as flowers and shrubs. 


you.” 


Columbines—no shady garden is complete without them 


They are often unsightly mud holes, 
which, if treated in the right way, may 
be one of the most interesting places in 
the yard. 

This is where the skilled floriculturist 
and “home beautifier”’ can help, for they 
know the many unusual but satisfying 
ways of treating these places. Sometimes 
we may gravel these spots as a platform 
or outside living-room, or we may cover 
them with flat slabs of stone. A rock 
garden, a wildflower garden, or even a 
lawn may be developed with a little 
ingenuity and care. 

For the foundation planting in dense 
shade under trees, I would suggest the 
following shrubs: Acanthopanax penta- 
phyllum, five-leaf aralia; Rhus canaden- 
sis, fragrant sumac; Ribes odoratum, 
flowering currant; Symphoricarpos ra- 
cemosus, snowberry; Symphoricarpos 
vulgaris, coralberry; Viburnum cassin- 
oides, witherod; Lonicera morrowi, 
morrow honeysuckle; and Ligustrum 
ibota, ibota privet. 

For taller plants for dense shade: Cer- 
cis canadensis, redbud; Cornus florida, 
flowering dogwood; Hamamelis virgini- 






Virginia bluebells, and forget-me-nots may be used most effectively to brighten the shady garden nooks 


evergreen, giving us their welcome 
foliage the year around as Hedera 
helix — English ivy, and Euony- 
mus radicans — winter creeper. 

Altho evergreens should be used with 
caution on the farm and will often prove 
unsatisfactory on account of the dogs, 
the following will stand shade: the 
hemlock, Japanese yew, the Canadian 
yew, and the white spruce. 

If your soil is acid you may also grow 
the rhododendron and the mountain 
laurel. Very often we find our flower 
beds extend into the shade or under a 
tree and perhaps after many failures you 
have begun to think it is hopeless to try 
to grow anything there. But you must 
realize that most of our wildflowers 
which grow in the woods will not only 
give satisfaction, but wonderful spring 
effects in our gardens. Bring these in 
from the woods with good balls of dirt 
around the roots and you will find they 
will soon make themselves at home. 


i ADDITION to this, we find the 
following cultivated forms excellent 
for this same sort of place: bleeding 
heart, foxglove, plantain lily, monarda 
or bargamot, forget-me-not, rock cress, 
columbine, (Continued on page 67 
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HAT a musical organiza- 
tion may be an outstand- 
ing example of coopera- 
tion in arural community 
has been demonstrated 
very conclusively by 
Gene’s men chorus, a group of fifty men 
residing in Cleveland township, Whit- 
ley county, Indiana. This chorus, of 
which the writer is a member, is exerting 
a very great influence for good not only 
in its immediate vicinity but in a large 
part of northeastern Indiana as well. 

The chorus had its beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1927, just at the close of a suc- 
cessful concert season by the South 
Whitley school band which is under the 
direction of Gene Glassley, a young mer- 
chant of the town. Following an open- 
air concert on the streets one evening, 
Mr. Glassley made a call for men to 
sing. Sixteen men promptly responded. 
In a very short time there was a mem- 
bership of fifty coming from various 
parts of a township eight miles long and 
six miles wide. No more have been ad- 
mitted tho there is now a waiting list 
with several men ready to fill vacancies 
in case any should arise. 

The personnel of the chorus is inter- 
esting. Among the members are farmers, 
ministers, mail carriers, telephone man- 
agers, mechanics, merchants, railroad 
crossing watchmen, barbers, high-school 
students, brick masons, clerks, bakers, 
and artists. The director, Gene Glass- 
ley, seated in the middle in the first row 
at the bottom of the photograph, is a 
grocer; the secretary, Roy Fleck, is a 
high-school student; the announcer, 
Marion Maston, is a hardware dealer, 
and the treasurer, John H. Jollief, is a 
high school principal. T. E. Daniels, a 
mail carrier on a rural route out of South 











ene’s Rural Chorus 


By JOHN H. JOLLIEF 


Whitley, is general manager of the 
organization. Ralph Shead, pianist, is 
an artist in a local publishing plant. A 
few of the men have had previous ex- 
perience in chorus singing but several 
have not. 

The purpose of the chorus is to sing a 
better spirit into the town and country. 
Concerts have been given in every 
church in the township, quite often in 
connection with a revival; also in 
churches in several surrounding towns, 
including Fort Wayne, Huntington, 
Manchester College at North Manches- 
ter,and a number of smaller towns and 
rural communities. Two programs last- 
ing one hour each have been broadcast 
from station WOWO at Fort Wayne. 

Regular weekly rehearsals have been 
held each Tuesday evening from 7:30 to 
10 at the South Whitley high school 
building. Invariably the attendance is 
very satisfactory due principally to the 
splendid interest of the members, but 
partially no doubt to a ruling of the 
organization by which a member loses 
his membership for continued non-at- 
tendance. 


ACH member upon assuming mem- 
bership pays 80 cents for music. 
Contributions received from concerts 
are used to purchase additional music 
from time to time. 

At first, transportation by automobile 
was furnished gratis by volunteer mem- 
bers of the organization. Later, a guar- 
antee of $21 per concert was decided 
upon to cover transportation at 40 cents 
per member, and in addition 40 percent 
of the collection remaining after the 
transportation costs were deducted was 
required. This is the custom at the 
present time. 









































Concerts last about 1 hour and 40 
minutes, and include not only songs by 
the chorus, but also special numbers by 
quartets, readings, a poem concerning 
the chorus, and special numbers on the 
baritone horn, saxophone, and the “mu- 
sical saw” played by Mr. Glassley him- 
self. Stationery and advertising matter 
are furnished by the manager, a photo 
engraving having been made especially 
for the purpose. 


URING concerts the members ap- 

pear clothed in smocks which are 
placed over the vests after the coats 
have been removed. They were made 
locally after individual measurements 
were taken. They are three-quarter 
length, are made of black sateen with 
buttons to match, have roomy sleeves 
which button at the wrists, have collars 
which fit rather snug, and are worn with 
black bow ties. There is gold braid on 
the left sleeves of the smocks worn by 
the captains of the different sections 
and a special gold braid designates the 
director. 

The chorus is not a money-making 
organization. No one connected with 
the chorus receives any financial re- 
muneration for his services, with the 
single exception of members who drive 
their own cars in transporting the fifty 
men to concerts in surrounding towns 
and cities. 

Kermit Tressler, a member of the 
chorus, wrote the following poem, which 
is read at each concert: 


When work is done with childish glee, 
We like to sing, 
And hope to bring 
A song of cheer 
(Continued on page 51 













ought to be abandoned. The 

English ancestry of the American 
almshouse is not one of which we may 
be proud. Dickens has characterized it 
well in “Oliver Twist.’ People were 
thrown in for debt, malice, and any sort 
of physical or mental disability. No 
plan was made even for separating the 
sexes, and illegitimate births were mat- 
ters of regular occurrence. 

That our county farm is a lineal de- 
scendant of this John Bull pest house is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1868 a 
report of conditions in New York state 
showed that “the inmates were herded 
together without regard to sex or age or 
physical or mental condition.” The 
aged, the children, the sick, the insane, 
the epileptic, the idiotic, the blind, the 
able-bodied, and the debased mingled 
freely with each other. At present the 
conditions in New York state and many 
other advanced localities are greatly im- 
proved, but there are still large numbers 
ff rural counties where, except with the 
advantage of smaller numbers, the same 
condition prevails. 

In 1923 there were in almshouses in 
the United States 78,090 persons. Not 
all of these were in county farms sup- 
ported by the farm population, but a 
large proportion were in such institu- 
tions. Even where the home is in a 
county in which is located a big city, it 
is a county institution and as a farm 
belongs to the problems of the farm 
people. 

Remembering that in the average 
rural county there is little if any pro- 
vision made for the classification of the 
inmates, the county farm becomes a 
curse to little children of the poor. On 
January 1, 1923, there were in alms- 
houses inthe United States 977 boysand 


Tene county farm is a farm that 


eo 


right to separate them during their declining yearsi 


Abandoning an Old Farm 


By WALTER BURR 


Kansas Agricultural College 


919 girls all under 15 years of age. From 
15 to 19 years of age there were 291 boys 
and 397 girls. From 20 to 24 years of 
age there were 451 young men and 520 
young women. 


Here’s a case in Missouri, for example, 
of the widow and two little girls of a 
farmer who died leaving nothing but 
financial obligations to the family. The 
frail mother became insane thru the 
worry and stress of thesituation. Mother 
and girls, one 8 and the other 10, were 
sent by the commissioners to the county 
farm, where they were herded with va- 
grants, persons diseased, idiots, and a 
general riffraff of people. 

The father had once represented his 
county in the state legislature. The 
mother doubtless could have been re- 
lieved of her temporary mental illness 
with proper treatment. The little girls 
from this family of intelligence and re- 
spectability could have been spared the 
humiliation and disgrace of contamina- 
tion with society’s offal. 


N A STUDY of the county farms in a 
midwestern state a few years ago, it 
was found that nearly 5 percent of the 
inmates were under 18 years of age. Of 
the remainder, 57 percent were insane, 
feeble-minded or epileptic, over 14 per- 
cent were blind, crippled or paralytic. 
Certainly our rural people do not know 
that they are maintaining institutions 
at public expense which are subjecting 
children to such associations. 

Here’s one farm then from which the 
children ought to go, and to which they 
should never return. That takes a num- 
ber of inmates from the institution, and 
makes the enrollment considerably 
smaller. 

Will Carleton a long time ago called 
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attention to the inhumanity of sending 
old folks to the county farm. His “Over 
the Hill to the Poor House” was often 
read in public in our childhood days. We 
have gotten the notion in some way 
that it’s a thing of the past. In 1923, of 
the almshouse population of the United 
States, 51,133 were past 60 years of age. 
While some of these are also in the class- 
ification of the insane, feeble-minded, 
and otherwise unfit, a very large number 
are guilty only of being old and having 
no friends. 

Indigent old people must be cared for 
by society, but not by the process of 
sending them to a farm home along with 
the insane, feeble-minded, and epileptic. 
We have some private and state institu- 
tions for the aged, and we need more; 
but it would be more humane to let the 
aged die of hunger and cold than to send 
them to the average county farm. 


N ONE state within the writer’s 
knowledge there are numbers of old 
women ekeing out the remaining years 
of life on county farms, while at the state 
capital there is a delightful home for old 
ladies. At that home the provision is 
made that any elderly woman may be 
admitted by paying an initial sum of 
$500 which will care for her for the re- 
mainder of her life. It would pay the 
average county in that state to send 
such persons to this specialized home, 
paying the initial cost out of the general 
fund, rather than to maintain them un- 
der unsatisfactory and torturing condi- 
tions at the county farm. 

Of course, when we become thoroly 
civilized, we will provide old-age pen- 
sions for all persons who have lived 
industrious lives but thru some unex- 
pected experience reach old age without 
a competency. (Continued on page 92 


Illustrated by 
Triedler 









This fireplace group 
possesses quaint old- 
time charm 


This group in the 
modern style ex- 
presses the new ‘ 
trend in furnishings 
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HE questions that are now 

A) ‘‘flip-flopping’’ in the 

mind of every woman are 

r) something like this: What 

2 effect is the modern style 

in furniture going to have 

upon my home? Shall I continue to use 

my antiques and reproductions in all of 

their quaintness of the eighteenth cen- 

tury, untouched by the modern note? 

Must I follow the modern trend en- 

tirely, or may I combine the two and 

modernize to some extent the things I 

already have so that in truth my home 

may also bespeak that of the twentieth 
century? 

There are those whose homes are all 
furnished in heirlooms and reproductions 
of period types and are quite happy and 
content, as they should be. There are 























































those just about to furnish or refurnish 
who are wondering what in the world to 
choose, the old period types they have 
always admired so much or to take a 
plunge into the modern style, which is 
the present period style in the making. 

There are those who furnished their 
homes in the days of fumed oak and the 
Morris chairs and they are sure they 
must either refurnish or modernize. They 
say, aha! we see many possibilities of 
combining the straight lines of the new 
style with the straight lines of our old 
pieces. 

We all realize that the furniture itself 
is the very nucleus of the entire furnish- 
ing scheme, and if we feel a bit discon- 
tented we may put ourselves straight on 
the subject of furniture by a bit of rem- 
iniscence, and it will all seem simple 


What Is Your 


Furniture? 
By ELSIE R. CULBERTSON 


enough. History has always gone in 
cycles, repeating itself over and over. 
The characteristics. of each period are 
well represented by the furniture pro- 
duced as it somehow expresses the real 
intimate life history of the people. 

The story of the furniture of American 
homes takes us back to the homes of our 
great-great-grandmothers, and the early 
Pilgrim Fathers and to their mother 
countries from whence they came in the 
seventeenth century. 

The English furniture of the century 
was designed to meet the needs of the 
rough life characteristic of that period. 
It was naturally made of good wood, 
sturdy in construction, of simple lines 
and sincere design, which to this day 
are the most dependable qualifications 
for good furniture. (Continued on page 42 


Features of the old and the new in furniture are successfully combined in this simple group 
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ives oil its hardest test 


Ont Bie IL FI 5 4 


be? Peat 


—_—_ 


il which lasts longest at high 


speed lubricates best at any spee 


You will find that the New Mobiloil out- 
lasts other oils at high speeds. This ex- 
plains why the New Mobiloil will save you 


money in operating car, truck or tractor. 


Improved roads . . . higher 
speed limits . . . modern en- 
gines... have made fast drivers 
of us all. And probably you’ve 
noticed that the faster you drive 
the higher thé oil consumption. 

Our assurance that the New 
Mobiloil will stand up better 
and last longer than other oils 
under high speed is really a 
conservative reflection of the 
speed test records made in 
thousands of miles of running 
at the Atlantic City Speedway. 
And it is an established engi- 
neering fact that the oil which 
lasts longest and stands up best 
at high speed also lubricates 
best at ANY speed. 

Repeated road and labora- 
tory tests prove that when lu- 
bricated with the New Mobiloil 
engines commonly develop 
10% to 30% more power than 


the New 


Mobiloil 





with other oils sold for the 
same purpose. In addition this 
New Mobiloil often reduces 
oil consumption as much as 
50%. Other economies result 
from fewer repairs, less carbon, 
and time saved in costly break- 
downs. 


Substantial quantity discount 


For a season’s supply it is 
cheaper to buy in the 55-gallon 
and 30-gallon drums with con- 
venient faucets. On these large 
containers your Mobiloil dealer 
will give you a substantial dis- 
count. His complete Mobiloil 
Chart tells you the correct grade 
of Mobiloil for your car, tractor 
and truck. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants 
for all types of machinery 
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Make this chart your guide 


It shows the correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
Certain prominent cars. If your car is not listed here, see at 
your dealer’s the complete Mobiloil Chatt, which rec- 
ommends the correct grades for all cars, trucks, tractors, etc. 




















1929 1928 1927 1926 
NAMES OF Engine Engine Engine Engine 
PASSENGER = - - - 
CARS elelelelilselils 
E 5 E Ss E Ss & & 
AI|Sl[ALFSI[AILSIALS 
Auburn, 6-66.... . . 7 A A 
8-cyl.. BB | Arc.| BB j Arc.| BB | Are.| A | Are 
“ other models | A | Arc.) A | Arc A |Arc.] A A 
Se : BB | Arc.| BB | Arc-] BB | Arc.| A | Are. 
Cadillac... .. BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc. 
Chandler Special Six - oF A | Arc.| A A 
other models | A | Arc.| A |Are.| A | Are.| A | Arc 
Chevrolet. ...... | A |Are.| A | Arce.}| A | Are.] A | Are. 
Chrysler, 4cyl...... . A_ |Arc.} A | Arc.| A | Are. 
“Imperial BB | Arc.}| BB | Arc.} A AIA A 
other models | A | Arc.| A | Arc.] A A A A 
De Soto A | Arc : s +o 
Dodge Brothers A’ | Arc.| A |Arc.] A |Arc.| A | Are. 
Durant A | Acc.| A | Are. A | Arc 
Evskine....... . | A | Are.] A {Are.| A | Are.}... 
os.) aeanenea A jArc.|-A |Arc.| A |Are.|] A | Arc 
Ford, Model A..... | A | Arc.| A | Arc. 

“ Model T..... - Pe Re Pe GC E E E 
ee BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | BB} BB | BB 
Gardner, 8-cyl. . BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| A | Are. 

“other models abies Bas < ah ‘ : “- A A 
Graham-Paige.... . BB | Arc.| BB | Arc. i senuses 
6s: heuses A |{Arc.] A |Arc.| A | Arc.| A | Arc 
Hupmobile... ..... BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.] A | Are.| A | Are 
La Salle. . BB | Arc.| BS | Arc.| BB | Arc.].... 
Marmon, 8-cyl. A {Arc.] A |Are.] A |[Are.]... 

«other models |....)....| BB] A | A ALA A 
Moon A |Are.| A |Are.] A [Are.f A | Arc. 
Nash, Adv. & Sp. 6. | BB | An.| BB | Arc.] BB | Arc.] A | Arc 

other models | A {Arc.| A | Are.] A |Are.| A | Arc 
Seay A {Arc.] A | Are.] A [Are.] A | Arc 
OI os ukeecdet A {Arc.] A |Are.}| A | Arc.] A | Arc. 
Peerless, 72,90, 91. BB; A | BB; A | BB}; A {| BB; A 

“” other models | A |Arc.| A |Arc-| A | Arc.| A | Arc. 
Plymouth. ...... A OS RS Se pee Oe See 
eee A |Arc.] A |Arce.| A | Arc.] A | Are 

EHS A |Arc.}| A |Arc.] A | Arce.] A | Arc 
Stearns Knight, 6-80. | BB’| Arc.| BB | Arc.],... ‘ve Pee 

“ other models | BB | A | BB} A | BBi| A] BB] A 
Studebaker. . . . A |Arc.| A |Arc.] A | Are.{ A | Are. 
Velie, 8-cyl.. . BB | Arc.| BB | Arc ‘ or, oe 

“ 6&cyl.... A |Are.} A |Arce.| A |Are.} A | Arc 
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New Pointers in Canning 


Hot Pack Method Insures Success 


By. RUTH.CESSNA 


Iowa State College 















































Wide-mouthed glass jars and 
tin cans are especially good 
for canning products whole 


HAT fruits and vege- 
\ \ tables to can and how to 
can them best will be a 


matter of great interest to the 
housewife the next few months. 
The efficient canner will save time 
by listing theamount of canned ma- 
terial desirable for her to have on 
hand at the close of the canning 
season for the proper feeding of her 
family thru the winter. She will be 
better able to plan her garden to 
meet her canning needs if she fol- 
lows a canning budget. She will 
make it a point to be informed 
about the latest canning methods. 

It is desirable for her to keep a spoil- 
age record from year to year to deter- 
mine if her methods of canning are satis- 
factory and if her technique is improv- 
ing with each canning season. A vast 
amount of labor and food products are 
wasted each year which might be avoid- 
ed if a checking over of canning methods 
could be carried out by each canner 
from year to year. Canning is best done 
slowly, a few jars at a time rather than 
by spurts which usually are so exhaust- 
ing that the canning processes are not 
completed carefully. 

The term ‘cold pack canning’’ is 
being discarded and “hot pack canning”’ 
is the new phrase to use. By hot pack 
canning we mean the filling of hot jars 
with hot precooked material or with 
cold material such as berries and cover- 
ing with boiling hot sirup. Holding the 
uncovered filled jar in hot water until 
the material is heated thru and all air is 
driven out gives as full a jar as if the 
material were put into the jar hot. (A 
properly filled jar will be a full jar after 
sterilization.) 

A short precooking period of most 
vegetables and some fruits, usually not 
over five minutes, is substituted for the 
formerly recommended blanching and 
the cold dip is omitted. Experiments 
have shown that the cold dip was of no 
avail in destroying bacteria. When the 
product is precooked it is thus thordly 








wilted so as to facilitate packing and™ 


any enclosed air is driven out. The ma- 
terial is put in the containers boiling 
hot and processed immediately. Avoid 
packing containers too tightly for the 
heat of processing will not penetrate 
easily to the center of the jar. 

A Simple Canning Budget for Six 
People. This budget should be supple- 
mented by a fresh fruit and vegetable 
each day unless tomatoes are being 
served liberally: 


Product Amount to Can 
Spas 210 quarts to last seven 
(Once a’day) months 
I Oi i ee aed 64 quarts to 128 quarte— 


(2 to 4 times a week) eight months 
Leafy vegetables ..40 quarts to last four 
(Twice a week if fresh months 
served other days) 
Vegetables other than 
those which may be 
stored .90 quarts to last seven 
(Three times a week) months 


F THE homemaker at the end of the 
canning season can count about four 
hundred quarts of canned material ap- 
portioned among the different classes of 
products as given in the table she will 
know her canning job is well done. 
Containers. Any container, glass or 
tin, which may be tightly sealed is used 
for canning fruits and vegetables. Tin 
canning is rather new and has proved to 
be a very quick and efficient method, 


A tin can sealer in action. 
Sealing by this process is 
both simple and easy 


especially where a large quantity 
of canning is to be done. It is 
necessary to have a special sealing 
machine for this type of canning 
as the cans are completely sealed 
after filling. 

Sterilizers. The use of a utensil 
in which the filled container may 
i ix boiling hot water 
ngth of time for 

roved to be sat- 
isfactory for #ie canning of most 
products. The container used for 
the hot water should be of suffi- 
cient depth to allow for two or 
three inches of boiling water over 
the top of the jar, and a rack in the 
bottom to allow for an inch of water 
under the jars. 

Many canners use sterilizers of too 
shallow a depth. In nearly every kitch- 
en is some utensil which may be used 
satisfactorily. Avoid using a wash boiler 
of too great a size as too much time is 
consumed in filling the jars and spoilage 
is apt to result. The utensil for the hot 
water should have a lid but there is 
danger in having one fit too tightly. A 
small nail hole in a tight lid will act as 
a safety valve. 












TEAM cookers may be used success- 
fully for canning, provided the tem- 
perature inside the steamer remains at 
212 degrees. Otherwise they are not 
desirable to use. 

Pressure cookers are a very desirable 
sterilizer of both glass and tin containers 
in that a temperature of several degrees 
above the boiling point may be reached, 
and in consequence the time of canning 
is shortened. The use of this type oi 
sterilizer materially lessens the amount 
of spoilage in non-acid vegetables for 
most canners. 

Experimental work at Iowa State Col- 
lege has shown that the pressure on the 
dial of the pressure cooker is no indica- 
tion of the temperature within the cook- 
er unless the steam is allowed to escape 
freely at least seven minutes before clos- 
ing the petcock. (Continued on page oV 
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Our own tractors 
Our own airplanes 


Texaco Gasolines and Oils are 
as specialized for your needs as 
science and special refining proc- 
esses can make them. All have 
been carefully tested in our up- 
to-date laboratories — all have 
been thoroughly tried in our own 
cars—our own tractors—our own 
airplanes. Each drop is uniform- 
ly high grade no matter where 
you buy. 


In every State from coast to 
coast—from the Border to the 
Gulf—the Texaco Red Star with 
the Green T is a landmark. It 
stands for the products of a 
company which has sprung 
up in twenty-five years from 
modest beginnings to an in- 
ternationally known and 


internationally respected organ- 
ization. Such rapid expansion is 
due to merit alone—to a fixed 
policy of delivering full value for 
every dollar you spend. 


Thousandsof motor-wise farm- 
ers insist on Texaco Golden 
Motor Oil for their cars—Texaco 
Tractoil for their tractors. And 
for power—the new and better 
Texaco, Gasoline. It’s high test 
but costs no more. 

TEXACO PRODUCTS... For the Home— 


Texaco Kerosene, Texaco Liquid Wax Dressing, 
Texaco Home Lubricant, Texaco Texwax. 

For the Farm -— Texaco Tractoil, Texaco Axle 
Grease, Texaco Harness Oil, Texaco Separator 


Oil, Texaco Cup Grease, Texaco Roofing. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


GASOLINE and 
MOTOR OIL 




















Note: This is the first of a series of articles 
that offer suggestions for club meetings. 
Mrs. Ethel J. Marshall, the author, was 
formerly program director of the Kansas 
Homemakers’ Club. She is now with the 
extension department of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College. Address her in care of 
Successful Farming and she will be glad to 
help you plan your programs.—Editors 


ITH the coming of May-day 
we have a sense of regret for 
the passing of the old-time May 


festival. For who, nowadays, takes time 
for a proper welcoming of the spring? 
In the early, more leisurely days, in 
England it was expected that every man 
and woman, boy and girl, of whatever 
occupation, would take time to walk 
thru the woods and green meadows on 
the first May morning to refresh their 
souls with the beauty and odors of spring- 
time, the singing bird, the awakening 
flowers. 

Farm people have this advantage 
over city dwellers that they still have 
something of this joy as they go about 
their daily work. But even that misses 
something of the glamor of the old May- 
day festival. If you are entertaining 
your club during this merry month of 
May, why not combine the May festival 
with the regular program of the day? 
One woman recently admitted regret- 
fully that even as a child she had never 
had a part in winding a Maypole or 
dancing about it. Since May is recog- 
nized in England as the bee month as 
suggested in the old couplet, 





“A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay, 
But a swarm of bees in July 
Is not worth a fly,” 


you might arouse curiosity and suggest 
a harking back to old customs, by issu- 
ing invitations to a May Bee. 

The house may be made festive with 








That May Bee 


By MRS. ETHEL MARSHALL 


spring flowers. A lovely Maypole effect 
may be obtained with pink and white 
crepe papers fastened with roses or flow- 
er garlands about the central light fix- 
tures and festooned to other parts of 
the room. Somewhere in the decorations 
work in a good-sized picture of a bee, 
and over it a card bearing the emphatic 
command, “Don’t Meddle With the Bee.” 


Hidden from view, but coming into - 


sight with the slightest meddling, have 
another card bearing the one word, 
“Stung!’’ This will be an increasing 
source of merriment thru the afternoon 
as the women one at a time gratify their 
feminine curiosity by investigating the 
reason for the sign. 

As each guest arrives, give her a tiny 
May basket containing five or ten beans, 
emphasizing that these are genuine May 
Be-ans. When enough are present to 
make it interesting, announce that a 
prize will be given to the woman who 
may be the most skilled talker. The 
conversation is to continue as usual but 
no one is to give “yes” or “no’’ for an 
answer. In place of “‘yes,’’ the answer 
must always be ‘“‘That may be so.’’ For 
‘“no,’”’ it must be the phrase, “I doubt 
it.’” Those who fail to observe the rule 
must pay to the one who entices them 
the price of one bean for each occasion 
of stumbling.. The prize may be a gay 
little candy-filled basket. 


EXT in order is the winding of the 
4% Maypole. Full suggestions for this 
ceremony are given in our May Festival 
Folder. In this will also be found the 
story-poem and solution for the May- 
time Romance which may appropriately 
follow the Maypole winding. 

That May Be So.—Pass cards and pen- 
cils for everyone. Ask each member to 
write numbers from one to seven, one 
below the other in preparation for the 
game. Then ask each to write: 

1. A verb and its modifying 















































adverb or a verb and its ob- 

ject. 

The name of a virtue. 

. A number of two digits. 

The name of a vice or failing. 

Some calling or occupation. 

Name of some living man. 

. Choice of words ‘‘blue’”’ or 
“brown.” 


NID Or COD 


A= OUNCE that this is a system of 

psycho-analysis, and as you read 

the questions each woman will read her 

answer in turn, at the same time admit- 

ting, “It may be so.” 

What is your favorite pas- 

time? 

2. Whatis your husband’s most 
desirable virtue? 

3. Your age? 

4. Your pet sin? 

5. What is your highest per- 

sonal ambition? 

Whom have you chosen for 

your second husband? 

Do you prefer a blue-eyed or 

brown-eyed man? 

That This May Be a Proper Meal.— 
This game is especially appropriate if 
the club happens to be a Farm Bureau 
club with a nutrition project. Each 
woman is given the name of some recog- 
nized health food. Then someone starts 
a story of getting a proper meal, de- 
scribing all her difficulties. As she men- 
tions any food each woman must re- 
spond when her food name is mentioned, 
with “I ate it.” Failing to do so, she 
must take her place as the story-teller. 
On any mention of burning or scorching, 
everyone changes places. The one leit 
out resumes the tale. 

Who May Be?—A good game for “‘car- 
rying-on’’ while the hostess prepares re- 
freshments is “Who May Be?” ‘The 
hostess brings in an ordinary pop bottle 
or one of similar shape, and asks, “Who 
may be the (Continued on page 40 
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Che New Chevrolet Six 


gives you everything you want 


in a fine motor car-- at prices 
within the reach of all 


When you stop to consider what you get 
in the new Chevrolet Six for the price 
you pay, it is easy to understand why this 
remarkable new car is regarded as one 


of the outstanding achieve- 
ments in automobile history. 


It gives you great reserve 
power to meet every road con- 
dition. It gives you high speed, 
fast acceleration and freedom 
from annoying vibration. It 
gives you sturdiness and 
rugged dependability that 
assure long life. It gives you 
fine car appearance, comfort 
and completeness of equip- 
ment. Yet it provides all this 
with outstanding economy — 
better than 20 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline. 
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When you drive the new Chevrolet Six 
you will be impressed by the exceptional 
smoothness of its powerful six-cylinder 
valve-in-head engine, by the effortless 


handling resulting from the 
full ball bearing steering 
mechanism and the positive 
action of the quiet, non-lock- 
ing, four-wheel brakes. 


When you study the new 
Fisher bodies you will be im- 
mediately impressed by their 
beauty of line, proportion and 
color. And when you examine 
them for unusual features, you 
will find everything that con- 
tributes to dependability, 


1% Ton Chassis? 545 comfort and convenience. 
1% Ton Chas- $, 
sis with Cab .. “ 0 Visit your nearest Chevrolet 
\ factory Flies, Mich. i dealer and see this remark- 
: 7 able car today! 
; a ee Ca. 6... 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Division of General Motors Corporation 
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“She couldn’t believe 
they weren’t new” 





A true story of two pairs of blankets, 
told by Mrs. Russell Cunningham 


ees should be a life- 
time investment. They cost 
so much they ought to wear and 
wear! And they will—staying 
downy, fluffy, like new for years, if 
always washed in pure, bland Lux. 

Here is one woman’s experience: 


cf F - j 

IVE YEARS AGO Christmas 
my mother gave my sister and myself 
each a lovely pair of double blankets. 
“Recently my sister visited me and 
noticed me putting my pair away. 
She asked how I had ‘found a new 

pair like the ones mother gave us. 
“But these are the same ones,’ I 
said. She just couldn’t believe they 
weren’t new! She said hers looked so 
faded and had shrunk and were harsh. 


She had been using ordinary soap chips. 
“TIT told her I had always washed 
mine in Lux, and I have blankets that 
are at least 15 years old and they’re still 
soft and nice, thanks to Lux.” 
Mrs. Russell Cunningham, 
Lancaster, Ohio. 


* * * 


Women everywhere find that with 
Lux all their nice things stay like 
new so much longer! 

And Lux is so wonderfully rich 
and pure that a little makes heaps 
of sparkling suds, even in hard 
water. It’s an economy to use Lux. 
Sold only in the familiar blue 
packages. Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


— Greatest Groups of Experts 


ever consulted — 


find Lux keeps fine fabrics— from chiffons to woolens 
— like new twice as long! The big Movie Studios, 
New York’s famous Musical Shows, Buyers for 132 
leading Department Stores (92 out of every 100 
intervie-ved), Famous Dressmakers—all insist on 
Lux! Keep your nice things like new the very same 
way—with Lux! 
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Glorious Sunshine 
| ORE and more we are recognizing 
4 the value of the sun’s rays. We 
put up glass cloth for our chicken-house 
windows and give the baby sun baths 
and rejoice over the coat of tan that 
covers a late winter paleness when the 
children are turned loose in the spring 

Last summer a doctor-cousin, who is 
rearing his two boys in a small town, 
remarked upon the scantiness of their 
attire. “All they wear in the summer 
are sleeveless swimming shirts and trunks 
and if I lived out here on the farm where 
the neighbor’s modesty wouldn’t have 
| to be considered, they wouldn’t wear 
anything but trunks.”’ I thought again 
of what he said when my own lad re- 
turned from a visit to the mountains 
and seashore, brown as the proverbial 
berry, fair only as far as his scanty bath- 
ing suit had reached. 

Of course, the matter of exposing the 
child’s body to the sun’s rays should be 
done gradually. A few minutes is long 
enough at first to turn a child loose in 
the summer sun’s hot rays. Painful 
blisters and sunburn will be the result 
if exposure is not gradual. Attractive 
and approved sun-suits may be bought 
ready made for very small children 
These likewise must be worn for brief 
periods until the child’s tender skin is 
accustomed to the sun’s rays. 
| And so along with milk, fresh vege- 
| tables and fruit, fresh air and freedom, 
which is the heritage and privilege of 

every farm child, the sun’s rays may be 

capitalized to a greater degree of value 
than we have ever before recognized. 


| E. C. W., Iowa. 


Our fashion quarterly is just what you 
need to help you plan your spring and 
summer wardrobe. Send 10 cents to the 
Pattern Department, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, and secure a copy. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
SERVICES 

No. S.E. 1, Entertainment Leaf- 
let (2 cents). 

No. S.E. 2, Community Club 
Stunts (6 cents). 

No. S.E. 3, Colonial Playlet (4 
cents). 

No. S.F. 1, Canned Meat Before 
and After (2 cents). 

No. S.F. 3, Meat Recipes for 
large crowds (2 cents). 

No. S.F. 4, Campfire Menus (4 
cents). 

Canned Meat Recipes (10 
cents). 

Quilting Booklets (10 cents). 

Lone Eagle Quilt pattern (10 
cents). 

Cuddle Toys (2 cents each). 
The Poultry Flock (10 cents). 

All inquiries relating to any of 
our features such as home furnish- 
ing, foods, health, kitchen equip- 
ment, or poultry raising, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 
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The Powder We Use 

LWAYS use a good cold cream for 
£\ cleaning your face,” says one beauty 
specialist. 


“Use only a mild soap and warm water | 


for cleaning your face,” says another 
beauty specialist. 

And the funny thing about it is, no 
doubt these “specialists” are both good. 

But, whatever way they may advo- 
cate for perfect cleaning of one’s face, 
they do agree upon one thing—and that 
is the powder, what kind, and how it is 
applied. 

You are always safe in using some 
well known, and well advertised brand. 
Unless the manufacturers are certain 
their powder contains only the purest 
and best of ingredients, they are not 
going to “‘broadcast” it. But when they 
are proud of their product and are will- 
ing to stand back of it to the last, then 
they advertise it to the world. So, if 
you would be sure of your powder, 
choose a well-advertised brand. 

Now a little about the powder itself. 
Most powders come in three textures: a 
very light, fluffy powder; a very heavy 
powder; and’a happy medium between 
these two. 

There are a great many shades, rang- 
ing from white to the new sun-burn. It 
is very difficult to find just which shade 
is best for your particular coloring but it 
is interesting to experiment and find out. 

\s a general rule, authorities agree a 
blonde with light hair, blue eyes, and 
fair skin should use a cream powder, 
while the brunette should use a rachel 
powder. 

Another thing upon which authorities 
agree is how to apply the powder. Use 
it generously. Take either a clean pow- 
der puff or a “pat” of cotton, put the 
powder lightly all over the face and 
neck. Then carefully go over. the face 
and neck, smoothing the powder in. 
Wipe off the excess that appears around 
the eyes, nose, mouth, and hair. 

What a big difference a pat of powder 
inakes to the modern woman’s appear- 
ance! A shiny nose can spoil the looks 
of an entire new outfit of clothes. 

While it is not good taste to powder 
your nose in front of everybody, still a 
time (it will take only a second) may al- 
ways be found to inconspicuously take 
off the worst of the offending shine. 

Next month we will talk about the 
correct way to apply the finishing touches 
to one’s toilette. ; 


Mary Joan will gladly answer any ques- 
tions about the skin, hair, or hands; in 
lact, anything that pertains to better 
looks. Write her in care of Successful 
Farming, being sure to enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


Beautifying the Home Grounds is the 
title of extension circular 280, now being 


listributed by the South Dakota agri- | 


cultural college, Brookings. 
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‘Tom Sawyer's secret... 


how mothers are using 















































** TIKE Tom Sawyer, mothers 

are finding that aneasy way 

to get children to do things 

is to turn routine into play,’ 

says Dr. Leslie E. Luehrs, 
noted child psychologist. 


Other authorities on child guid- 
ance are telling mothers the same. 
When youngstersrebel atthe routine 
of everyday habits, there are simple 
ways of handling them. Just such 
waysas TomSawyer’s,when hemade 
whitewashing seem the pleasantest 
thing in the world. 

You remember that when Aunt 
Polly made him whitewash that 
fence, on a bright Saturday, Tom 
racked his brain and—made a game 
of it! Treasures piled up at his feet, 
boys argued to wield the brush, 
while Tom sat back and relaxed! 

Every mothercan turnroutine into 
a game—beginning with breakfast. 
Of course you want your children to 
eat the right kind—the hot, cooked 
cereal authorities recommend. You 
know that it’s been proved that 
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For 32 years the choice of 
child specialists 


Specialists in child health have for years 
recommended Cream of Wheat as an 

ideal hot, cooked cereal. 

1. It is abundantly rich in the physical 

and mental energy growing children 

need. It is all real food. 

With every harsh part of the grain 

removed, Cream of Wheat is amaz 

ingly quick and simple to digest. 

. Its creamy goodness is easily varied 
by adding raisins, dates or prunes 
while cooking. 


tN 
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Safeguard your boys and goes by giving them, 
regularly, Cream of W heat for breakfast. 
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children who eat hot, cooked cereal 
do best in lessons and in games. In 
70,000 schoolrooms this rule is now 


displayed: 


‘Every boy and girl 
needs a hot cereal breakfast’’ 


Perhaps you’ve approached it as 
nothing to do with fun. Perhaps 
you say, ‘‘Eat your nice cereal! 
That's what little boys and girls 
need.” What child responds to the 
stark plea of need? 

Yet there’s an easy, happy way 
you might be using. Children don’t 
dawdle over their Cream of Wheat 
—or oatmeal—or whatever hot 
cereal they’re given—when they're 
having fun. This way is achildren’s 
club so full of interest that young- 
sters scramble to eat a bowl full of 
good hot Cream of Wheat. 





FREE—the plan that works wonders 
A club—called the H.C. B.—that children 


work out for themselves. A plan that arouses 
their interest in Aot, cooked cereal breakfast and 
makes them want to eat it regularly. Badges 
andasecret, gold stars and colored wall charts 
All material free, sent direct to your children 
with a sample box of Cream of Wheat Cif de- 
sired). Children cannotresistit! EatingCream 
of Wheat becomes a fascinating game, then an 
enjoyable habit. Mail the coupon now. 

CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY Dept. S-23 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
Child’s Name...... 
Last name 

State 


"First name 
Address City 





To get sample Cream of Wheat, check here 























































No. 428. — The new wrap- 
around model with surplice bod- 
ice that ties in a bow at left-side 
waistline, the kimono sleeves of 
13 which show smart scallops. 

: Patch pocket at right side also 
has scalloped lap. It is designed 
for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, and 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material. 


No. 2754. — This dress is as com- 
fortable as it is smart, for the fullness 
in the skirt all falls from a round 
yoke, allowing plenty of room for 
freedom for activity. It is designed 
for sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 134 yards of 40-inch material 
with 14 yard of 32-inch contrasting 
and 314 yards of trimming. 





measure. Size 36 re- 
No. 2717.—A refreshingly new quires 434 yards of 
two-piece type in vivid tones of silk 40-inch material 
crepe for street or afternoon wear. It with 134 yards of 
introduces a flat hipline with slight 40-inch contrasting 
blousing above at each side. The box- and % yard of fur 
plaited skirt is attached to a camisole and 1 yard of 36- 
bodice. It is designed for sizes 16, 18 inch material for 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust camisole. 
measure. Size 36 requires 37% yards of 
40-inch material with 1 yard of 32-inch No. 438.—This blouse 
material for camisole. is so modern and typi- 
cally sports, every wom- 
No. 411. — The ensemble undoubted- an will want to include it 
ly leads the mode in chic this season, in her wardrobe for all- 
and is equally smart whether made of around wear. Even the 
silk crepe or sheer woolen. This one is fabric shows modern 
designed for sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, trend in diagonal weave 
and 36, 38, 40,42 and 44 inches bust in fashionable tri-color 
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theme of beige, brown and orange, 
This style is designed for sizes 16. 
18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. In the 36- 
inch size, 184 yards of 40-inch 
material is sufficient. 


No. 440.—The younger fashion- 
ables are following the grown-up 
mode so closely that now they 
have even turned to modern lines 
in their frocks for class- 
room. Printed pique, mono- 
tone linen, jersey, sheer 
tweed, printed crepe de 
chine, cotton broadcloth in 
geometric motifs, and wool 
crepe are smart ideas. De- 
signed for sizes 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. The 8-year size 
requires 134 yards of 40- 
inch material with 3% yard 
of 36-inch contrasting. 


The gay prints and lovely 
fabrics being shown for 
spring and summer must be 
an inspiration for the 
smartly dressed woman who 
wants to do her own sewing. 

And there is an advan- 
tage in making your own 
clothes. You may select a 
style most becoming to your 
figure, a fabric most suitabl: 
for the style you choose, 
and a color most becoming 
to your type. 

What a pleasure, too, It 
is to make charming frocks 
for the younger members 0! 
the family, both for school 
and play. 








Patterns may be obtained by mail at 12 cents from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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BE SOOTHED, 
GENTLEMEN 


A satin soft cream that im- 
parts coolness that lingers. 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Dandruff disappears so quickly 


it is by frequent massage and applications of antiseptic. 


OONER or later, everyone experiences the annoyance 

and humiliation of a case of dandruff. Contact 
with others, promiscuous use of towels, combs and 
brushes, the trying on of hats, spread this common 
ailment. 


When this dandruff appears don’t let it become 
serious. At the first sign of it, use full strength Listerine. 
It has remedied this condition for thousands. 


The treatment ccnsists of dousing Listerine, full 
strength, on the scalp and massaging vigorously, re- 
peating the treatment frequently for several days. 
This is important. 


From the outset you will be conscious of a marvelously 
cool, clean and healthy sensation of the scalp, and with- 
in a fewdays, you will notethat dandruff is disappearing. 


Dandruff is a germ condition, and noted dermato- 
logists declare that the successful method of combating 


Full strength Listerine, as you know, is not only a safe 
antiseptic with a tendency to sooth and heal tissue, 
but is also one of great germicidal power. 


Laboratory tests show that it destroys 200,000,000 
of the virulent Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and 


Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) germs in 15 seconds. We 
would not make this statement unless we were pre- 
pared to prove it to the entire satisfaction of the U. S. 
Government and the medical profession. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


The Safe and Soothing Antiseptic 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 



















































CHAMPION 
National Change 


Week... 


May 5th 
to llth 










the Price “SS 
of New Spark Plugs 


NCE again Champion re- 
minds you that to enjoy 

perfect engine performance dur- 
ing the next twelve months you 
should install a complete new 
set of spark plugs now. 
You should renew even Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs which give 
much better service for a much 
longer period than any other 
spark plug. 
If you have used your spark 
plugs more than 10,000 miles, 
a new set of the new improved 
Champions will restore new car 
power and speed and save their 
cost many times over in less gas 
and oil used. 
Moreover, the far reaching im- 
provements, the time-tested 
and exclusive superiorities of 
the new improved Champions 
are so great as to warrant im- 
mediate equipment with them 
—no matter what spark plugs 
you may now be using. 
Make Champion National 
Change Week your yearly re- 
minder to install a complete 
new set of Champions. It is a 
proved method of maintaining 
maximum engine efficiency and 
economy. Any one of more 
than 100,000 dealers will be glad 


to serve you. 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 
TOLEDO, OHIO WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Tune in on the Champion 

Sparkers’ special program 

over a coast-to-coast hook-up 

‘ onthe N. B. C. Blue Network 

| (33 stations) Saturday night 

&%, May 4th from 11 to 11:30 p.m. 
@, Eastern Standard Time. 
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for Men 


By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


ANE man writes asking what to 
; do with his hat when he sits with 
his wife at a soda fountain or lunch 


| counter of the 5 and 10 cent store. 





There! You see why I said he is a 
nice man. He considers the feelings of 
his wife and the courtesy due her. I 
know a woman who left her husband 
because he picked his teeth—and very 
noisily—after every meal. At least the 
quarrel started about that bad habit. 
All of which is another story. We must 
return to the man at the soda fountain. 

What with soda fountains and lunch 
counters and roadside stands we are 
kept busy revising our manners! 

A man keeps on his hat when stand- 
ing or sitting at a soda fountain. There 
is absolutely no other place to put it! 
But—if he sits down at a table in the 
same drug store, he does remove his hat 
and hang it on a wall hook if one is pro- 
vided; or he may slip it under his chair 
where usually he will find a shelf or ring 
for it; or he may lay it on an empty chair 
or on his lap. 

Etiquette rules governing hats may 
well confuse men. The hat is not re- 
moved on a trolley car or bus, but it may 
be removed on a train when making a 
long journey. A man removes his hat 
when there are women riding with him 
in a hotel elevator, but he does not re- 
move it in the elevator of a store or an 
office building. He takes his hat off 
the instant he steps inside the door of a 
church, a courtroom or a theater, but 
not when he is in a store. 

Not so many years ago, when a man 
stopped to greet a woman on the street, 


| he stood with uncovered head. Now we 
| have more and more sense and influenza. 
| He removes his hat in salutation, then 





replaces it for the balance of their con- 
versation, raising it again when he 
leaves her. The problem does not 
trouble the young man on the college 
or school campus. He rarely wears a 
hat while at school. 


HE custom of eating at roadside 
tea rooms and hotels raises another 
question. 

Does the man remove his coat first 
and help the girl with hers next? 
That depends. In many restaurantsand 
tearooms, the man checks his coat before 
entering the dining-room. He then helps 
the girl remove her coat in the dining- 
room before they sit down. On the 
other hand, if he wears his coat and car- 
ries his hat into the dining-room, he 
removes the hat, lays it on a chair, and 
helps the girl with her coat before he 
takes off his own. 

Does a man rise in a restaurant when 
another man stops at his table? Not 
unless there are women in his party. 
He may ask the visitor to sit down and 
then resume eating. Incidentally, the 


| visitor should sit down. Many a lunch 


or dinner has been spoiled by a thought- 
less, chatty caller, because it is not con- 
sidered courteous to eat while some one 
stands at your elbow, and food turns 
cold so quickly! If there are women at 
the table, the men must rise whether the 


_ visitors are men or women, and here 


again it is only considerate for visitors 
to move on quickly. 

A suggestion to mothers. When a boy 
is about 15 or 16 years old he begins to 
show concern about his manners. En- 
courage him. Tell him how to receive 
and greet callers, how to exchange greet- 
ings with friends on the street; how to 
walk next to the curb when he escorts 
any woman or girl; how to hold a door 
open for his mother, his sisters, any 
woman. 

This is really a crucial hour in his life. 
He wants to know what to do and how 
to do it. Helped, and guided, he will 
have good manners which will make his 
path smoother when he leaves home. 
Rebuffed or ridiculed, he will turn indif- 
ferent and hard, later making his wife 
ashamed or unhappy. Wherever he 
may go, to the state university, the col- 
lege of agriculture, to the nearest town 
to take a job, good manners will con- 
tribute to his success and he will bless 
you for helping him to acquire them. 


Worthwhile Pictures 


HE story is told of a boy who ran 

away from his home and enlisted 
in the navy, and when he was asked 
what had influenced him to choose a life 
on the sea, he replied: ‘A picture of the 
sea that was on the wall of my bedroom. 
It was the first thing I saw when I 
awoke in the morning, and the last 
thing I looked at before I went to sleep. 
It fascinated me.’’ Certain it is that the 
pictures that a child looks at day after 
day have a large share in shaping his 
future life. 

It would seem that parents who are 
desirous of having their boys and girls 
remain on the farm, choosing a country 
environment in which to spend their 
lives, should not overlook the aid that 
certain pictures may have in influencing 
their children. Pictures of animals, and 
of landscapes that depict the peace, 
beauty, and charm of rural scenes, are 
surely the most suitable for all lovers of 
the country to hang in their homes. 

This type of picture has been painted 
by many great artists, and colored 
reproductions of them can be obtained 
at a very moderate price. The love of 
good art is also developed as well as the 
love for country life. 

There are so many suitable pictures 
that only a few can be named in this 
article. Rosa Bonheur and Landseer 
stand at the head of the great animal 
painters. “Horse Fair,” “Ploughing,”’ 
and “Sheep’”’ are among the best of Bon- 
heur’s paintings, the first being espe- 
cially well known. What noble animals 
she portrays! It is very evident that 
the artist was in love with her subjects. 

Landseer’s dog pictures make an ap- 
peal to anyone who cares for any sort 
of a dog, and we can be sure that the 
small boy in the family belongs in this 
class. 

“Springtime’”’ by Douglass, is a most 
attractive picture of horses in pasture. 
We can almost feel the soft air that the 
older horse is sniffing. The little colt 
alongside of his mother should cer- 
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tainly have interest for every country 
boy and girl. “Cow and Calf,’ by the 
same artist is one of my favorites. 

“Horses at Watering Trough,” by 
Dagnan-Bouveret, shows two fine ani- 
mals and their leader, a typical farm 
lad. All of the foregoing named pictures 
are fine representations of animals, pre- 
sented in such a sympathetic manner 
that we cannot help loving them. It 
should not be difficult to impress the 
boys and girls with the idea that if 
great masters of art felt it well worth 
their time and effort to paint these 
animals, and if wealthy men will spend 
thousands of dollars for these pictures, 
it surely is a privilege for us to live 
among the real animals, and be able to 
enjoy them at all times. 


HEN there are the beautiful pictures 
of lovely landscapes that cannot fail 
to charm every lover of rural scenes. For 
pictures of lovely bits of nature, Con- 


stable, an English painter, can scarcely | 


be surpassed. He loved best to paint 
the beautiful landscape with which he 
had been familiar in his boyhood. Over 


and over again he depicted some phase | 


of it, seeming never to tire of doing so. 

His “Hay Wain,”’ or “Landscape,” 
as it is sometimes called, is very beauti- 
ful. This picture shows a little farm 
house near a stream. Two men ina hay 
cart are passing thru the ford. To the 
right there is a golden-green meadow, 
and in the distance some wood land in 
rich blues and greens. It seems impos- 


sible that anyone could have a picture | 


like this on the wall.and not be in- 
fluenced by the appeal of its beauty and 
the love of country life which it portrays. 


“Landscape With Cattle” and the | 


“Harvest Wagon,” by Gainsborough, 
are not only very famous paintings, but 
accurate delineations, also, of the beauty 
of the country. 

Inness, an American painter, has 
given us “Berkshire Hills” and “Autumn 
Oaks,” two most charming pictures. 
The last named has an especial appeal 
for me for it has been on our living-room 
walls so long that it seems a very part 
of home. The subdued yet rich coloring 
of the majestic oaks is the dominant 
tones of the picture. Inness’s pictures 
show a wonderfully fine perspective, we 
seem to see not only what is near, but 
hills and valleys in the remote distance, 
as well. 

Anyone who has been privileged to 
spend any time in the loveliness and 
peace of the country, and especially 
those who live there, will love and cher- 
ish the pictures I have mentioned, once 
they become acquainted with them. 
There are many others of this same type. 

There are several art companies that 
specialize in making reproductions of 
paintings at a very moderate price. A 
catalog may be obtained from them, 
and it will well repay study. There is 
one thing of which we can be sure when 
we buy a copy of a great painting, it is 
something we will not tire of, but will be 
increasingly cherished as the years pass. 
When we add to this the influence pic- 
tures may exert in the lives of the young 
people, they are certainly most worth- 
while investments.—E. J. 
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The Direct Descendant ati 
Greatest Inventions 
n the History of the Wor 





I: 
i! 
Ninety-eight years ago Cyrus Hall McCormick introduced 
the Reaper, the first practical grain harvesting machine, i 
which released men from the soil and proved the master 
key to the industrial upbuilding of America. 
For ninety-eight years the McCormicks and their associates 1 


have developed, built and improved grain harvestin 
machines. In so doing they have accumulated an unequale 
fund of knowledge and experience which has been passed . 

on to the advantage of millions of farmers. 


For sixteen of these years the International Harvester 
Company has been perfecting the modern idea of har- 
vesting and threshing in one fast profitable operation. 
Among harvester-threshers and combines there is only one 
direct descendant of the Reaper of 1831 — only one line 
in position to reap the benefits of nearly a century ot 
grain machine manufacture. Its name is McCormick-Deering. 


“ “ 


HE McCormick - Deering 

Harvester-Thresher en- 
ables you to harvest swiftly 
when the time is exactly right. 
Once over your fields with a 
crew of 2 or 3 on the machine, 
and the threshed grain is put 
under cover—the job is done. 
Labor and time are saved, risk 
is avoided, and you realize 
extra savings as high as 20 
cents a bushel. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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For 1929, McCormick-Deer- 
ing harvester-threshers in- 
clude 10, 12, and 16-foot sizes; 
units for both prairie and hill- 
side harvesting; windrow-har- 
vesters; and pick-up devices. 
“4 “a “~ 
McCormick-Deering harvester- 
threshers, as well as tractors (15-30, 
10-20, and the Farmall) and gen- 
eral farm equipment, are sold and 
serviced by McCormick-Deering 
dealers throughout the nation. 
Write for catalog on any line. 


Chicago, Ill. 






The McCormick Reaper, 
first tested near Steele's Tavern, 
Va. A. D. 1831 
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Tasty Kgg Dishes 


HERE are numerous ways of pre- 

paring and serving eggs. In the large 
city hotels where French and Italian 
cooks are engaged, a different egg con- 
coction might be served every day for 
over a month. These chefs generally 
serve eggs in combination with other 
foods, so when eggs are even at their 
highest market value, they are a reason- 
ably priced food. 

However, by eating them at these 
high-class hotels we pay a fancy price 
for them. In our own kitchens we can 
serve these same dishes at little cost; in 
fact, make the eggs “spin out” as one 
woman has said. If we are used to serv- 
ing them plain it may be a little trouble 
at first, but when we have prepared two 
or three dishes and then notice how the 
family appreciate the change, it will in- 
spire us to try others. 

Bring the French or Italian chef to 
your own kitchen; that is, prepare one 
of his special dishes for your Easter 
dinner. Try one of the following: 

Eggs in Border of Rice 

Season boiled rice with salt and pep- 
per. Butter a baking pan and line sides 
and bottom with the rice. Break into 
this as many eggs as will easily cover 


By JEAN MURRAY 


the bottom of the pan. Sprinkle grated 

cheese on the top and cook in oven until 

eggs are set. Serve at once. This is espe- 

cially attractive in individual molds. 
Eggs Served in Bread Cases 


Have ready a pan of boiling water. 
Put into it the required number of eggs, 
1 or 2 for each person. Cover pan and 
place where the water will keep hot, but 
not boil, for 20 minutes. 

Cut bread into circular pieces. Saute 
(brown in a little butter in a pan). Make 
a white sauce of: 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 1 cupful of milk 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour Salt and pepper 


Melt the butter, add the flour and 
seasoning, then add the milk slowly, 
stirring the mixture all the time until 
thick. Add 1 eupful of tuna or flaked 
fish. Let fish heat thoroly. Spread this 
creamed fish on the top of the bread, 
forming a nest in the center. Place 
where it will keep warm but not boil 
while you are shelling the eggs. Put 1 
or 2 eggs in each nest and serve at once. 

Puffy Omelet With Celery 


Wash, scrape and cut celery stalks 
into small pieces. Cook until soft, about 
20 minutes, in boiling salted water. 
Drain, saving what liquor you do not 


need for soup stock. Take 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of the celery and brown in 1% table- 
spoonful of butter. Make a white sauce 
by using 4 cupful of milk and 4 cupful 
of celery liquor. Add the remainder of 
the celery. Season with salt and pepper. 

Separate 5 eggs. Beat the yolks with 
16 teaspoonful of salt and 4 tablespoon- 
fuls of water. Beat stiff the whites of 4 
eggs. A moist omelet is obtained by 
using more yolks than whites. Carefully 
mix the whites into the yolks without 
further beating. 

Heat 1 tablespoonful of butter in a 
pan; turn in the egg mixture and cook 
until bottom browns evenly. It may be 
necessary to move the pan around ocea- 
sionally to prevent burning. Place in 
the oven for a few minutes to dry the 
top. Put the buttered celery on top; 
fold over; turn onto a hot platter and 
serve immediately with the creamed 
celery. 


Omelet With Curried Macaroni 


Use about 1 cupful of cooked maca- 
roni with a 4- or 5-egg omelet. Make a 
white sauce; season with salt, pepper 
and '% teaspoonful of curry powder. 
Add the macaroni. Put in between and 
on top of omelet. 


New Pointers in Canning 


Time is counted when pressure reaches 
the desired point. 

An oven equipped with a heat regu- 
lator or an ordinary range with a ther- 
mometer may be used for the steriliza- 
tion of glass jars. The temperature 
should not be allowed to go above 275 
degrees or scorching fruits and vege- 
tables will result. Tin cans may be steri- 
lized in this manner if the heat is never 
allowed to go above that temperature. 
Higher oven temperature may result in 
explosion. The hot containers are placed 
in the oven with a little space between 
and processed the length of time given 
in the time table. Good rubbers will not 
melt if the temperature does not go 
above 275 degrees. Set glass jars in 
pans. 

A scalding vessel for precooking (alu- 
minum vessels should be selected for the 
precooking of green vegetables in order 
to retain green color), jar lifters, fruit 
funnels, stainless steel knives, thin wood- 
en paddles, good rubbers, and lids are 
necessary equipment. 

Preparation of Fruits and Vegetables 
for Hot Pack Method. The material to be 
canned should be fresh, sound, and not 
over-ripe. Wash with care that to 
which dirt clings as the soil often con- 
tains bacteria difficult to kill in process- 
ing. Remove scales from asparagus and 
root ends from spinach to avoid canning 
any ‘“‘grit’’ and to lessen the number of 
bacteria put into the cans. Apricots, 
tomatoes, and peaches are usually scald- 
ed to remove the skin. 

Sirup for Fruit: Thin, one cupful of 
sugar and three cupfuls of water boiled 





Continued from page 20 


one minute; medium, one eupful of sugar 
and two cupfuls of water boiled one 
minute; thick, one cupful of sugar and 
one cupful of water boiled one minute. 

Treatment of Containers Before and 
After Processing. Glass jars should be 
washed with soap and water and rinsed 
at least twice with hot water. Do not 
wipe. For the canning of fruits and to- 
matoes, boil the containers, caps and 
rubbers at least ten minutes before fill- 
ing. If a long processing time is used, 
containers only need to be washed and 
rinsed. 

If the glass jars are filled boiling hot, 
they may be completely sealed before 
processing. If not packed hot, turn the 
cover back one-half inch from a com- 
plete seal. Too loose a cover will mean 
loss of liquid from some jars. Tin cans 
are completely sealed before processing. 
If filled cold, it is recommended they be 
set in hot water to drive out: air before 
sealing. 

In the hot-water bath jars should not 
touch. One inch of boiling water should 
be beneath the jar and at least two 
inches over the cover. Time is counted 
when water boils. Avoid bumping of 
jars as breakage often results. 

Seal glass jars completely tight after 
removing from sterilizer. The lids often 
loosen in processing. Cool tin cans by 
dropping in cold water. Glass jars 
should be placed some distance apart 
for quick cooling. Never cover. Glass 
and tin cans should be stored in a cool, 
dark, fairly dry place. 

Common Types of Food Spoilage. Fer- 


mentation, flat sour, and putrefaction 


are common types of spoilage which 


occur in canned foods. Fermentation is 
found in fruits and is due to insufficient 
heating of the product. “Flat sour’’ is 
the term used for the flat sour odor and 
taste of some canned goods. Products 
must be carefully handled and processed 
the proper length of time to avoid this 
spoilage. Canning of over-ripe products 
and slow cooling may be causes of flat 
sour. Putrefaction occurs in non-acid 
products and may be due to insufficient 
time in sterilizing product. 

Precautions for Opening Canned Food. 
A few {points should be carefully ob- 
served in opening and using home- 
‘xanned products. The government urges 
five minutes boiling of all canned non- 
acid vegetables and meat before tasting. 
There is an occasional spoilage in canned 
material not easily detected which may 
be rendered harmless if thoroly heated. 
Of course cans showing evidence of any 
spoilage should be discarded upon open- 
ing. Bulging cans, discolored products, 
and off-odors are the usual indications of 
spoilage. 

The person who follows carefully the 
simple rules for filling containers, watch- 
es the time of processing carefully, cools 
her cans quickly, and stores them in a 
cool place is usually the most successful 
canner. 

{ Note.—A time table for canning fruits 
and vegetables may be obtained by send- 
ing 2 cents to Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, and asking for leaflet No.8.F.5. 
This information will be of much use 
when doing your canning. — Editors]. 
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_Dollar-Making Experiences in High Speed Farm Transportation 


READER, NOTE: This is the fifth of a series of Farmers’ Personal Experiences, relating to the Profit Side 
of the high-speed haulage of live stock and farm products which should be of especial interest to those who recognize 
the all-important part the SPEEDY MARKETING of live stock and farm products plays in making farming PAY. 
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“1,000 Miles Per Week—For 45,000 Miles! 


No Repairs—and 10% Cheaper Operating Cost 
than with any other Truck’’ 


" OU will probably be interested to 

know that for the last year and a 

half we have been covering 1,000 miles a 
week with our 3-ton Reo truck. 


“The total mileage to date is 45,000 
miles and so far we have spent absolutely 
nothing for repairs which is really quite 
a different story than we had to tell of 
the other standard make trucks we had 


been using. 


*‘My father and I are also more than 
pleased with the fact that our figures 
show the Reo to be operating a little over 


10% cheaper than we have ever been 
able to do our hauling before. 


“Part of our work includes a 65-mile 
round trip to the stockyards each day, 
and as yet we have never failed to get 
there on scheduled time. Our average 
running time for this trip for the past 
year has been 3214 miles an hour. 


*‘We are going to be interested in buy- 
ing another 3-ton truck sometime in 
the early spring and will certainly not 
consider anything 
but the Reo.”’ 


—. 














Very truly yours, 
T. H. KILLAM, 
Carlinville, Ill. 





Talk to Men Who’ve 
Studied Your Business 
Before You Buy Any Make of Truck 


For 14 years, Reo has pioneered the field of farm 
product transportation. 

Farmers’ needs have been studied by experts. 
Then special Speed Wagons built to meet those 
needs, 

Reo does not employ ordinary “‘salesmen.’’ You 
talk over your problems with a qualified Farm 
Transportation Specialist whose sole business it is 
to serve you. He tries to “‘sell’” you nothing and 

{ he can’t serve you, he won't sell you. Please 
remember this. 

Million Mile Service 
Over 175,000 Reo Speed Wagons have been 
ult and sold in the last 14 years. Some have 
en in constant operation 12 to 14 years. Scores 
have traveled 250,000 to 800,000 miles. Some in 
bus service have gone 1,000,000 miles and more. 


That's 25 years of use the average farm would 
give it. 


} 


Reo Gold Crown Engine 


Specifications: New Gold Crown engine—with 
chrome nickel-steel cylinder block, seven-bearing 
crankshaft, and fullpressurelubrication. 4-wheel, 
2-shoe, internal hydraulic brakes. Magazine 
chassislubrication. Air-cushioned seats. And full 
equipment. Nine wheelbase sizes—from 134 to 
179 inches—in tonnage capacities of 1'4, 2 and 
3 tons. Priced from $1,295 to $2,240—F. O. B. 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Reo Speed Wagons also in \%4 ton and 1 ton models, 
ranging from 115-inch to 138-inch wheelbases. 
Priced from $895 to $1,075—F. O. B. Lansing, 
Michigan. 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Michigan. 































Speed Wagon Ton- 
ner with curtained ex- 
press body. Six cylin- 
ders, 4-wheel, 2-shoe, 
internal hydraulic 
brakes. Handlesits ca- 
pee ity load of 2,000 
bs. with ease—swiftly 
and economically. 











Reo S peed Wagon 
with school bus body 
Speed Wagons are 
(5 er Bal. meeting with great suc- 
@ (=) cess throughout the 


country im this sermce 
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Speed Wagon 1\%- 
ton capacity with ex- 
press body. 6-cylinder 
motor designed for fine 
performance and econ- 
omy of operation. 4- 
wheel, 2-shoe, internal 
hydraulic brakes give 
positive safety 
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Bearings Need 
3-in-One 


because 3-in-One goes right into 
their vitals and provides a pro- 
tective film for every surface that 
rubs against another. The oil, 
instead of the metal, takes the 
friction, ———? undue wear 


and overheating. 


In the home, save wear and repair bills 
by using 3-in-One to oil sewing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, the motors 
of electric refrigerators and washing 
machines, locks, hinges, bolts, tools, 
lawn mowers, go-carts, bicycles, roller 
skates. 

In the office, 3-in-One is invaluable 
for oiling typewriters, computing and 
duplicating machines, office chairs, 
time clocks. 

In factories, there are innumerable 
light mechanisms that need 3-in-One 
for smooth, easy operation. 

3-in-One is decidedly different from 
ordinary light oils or so-called “ma- 
chine oil”. Composed of several high 
quality oils, scientifically blended, it 
has unique - ze? not possessed 
by any other oil. 

Try 3-in-One and it will prove its own 
unusual quality. 


Sold everywhere, by drug, grocery, hardware, 
auto accessory, general and department stores. 
Two size Handy Oil Cans and three size 
bottles. 


Manufactured since 1894 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York 


FREE: Generous sample and illustrated Dic- 
* tionary of Uses. Request both ona postal. 
NR 397 


















Try this Suggestion 
“T have found 3-in-One the 
best preserver and cleaner, 
especially for the steel top 
on & gray enamel stove.” 

(Name on Requcst.) 
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Comfort and Style 


By SUSAN BATES 


| HE modern girl wants comfort 
with her style. Her dresses must 


have a flair for smartness, and 
when they are chosen with proper re- 
gard for good taste they will be really 
comfortable. It is also important to re- 
member another kind of comfort that 
comes from knowing one has the correct 
clothes for every occasion. This is a 
kind of mental comfort that always 
helps one make a good appearance. Now- 
adays girls and their mothers do so 
many things and have so many varied 
interests that their wardrobe is be- 


| coming more and more important. It 


grows to meet their own growing 
needs and new inter- 
ests. This does not 
mean that an endless 
variety of frocks and 
dresses must be added 
forthwith. Quite the 

















contrary. It means the greatest care in 
selecting appropriate costumes for her 
personal requirements — at home, at 
school, on a shopping trip, a drive to 
town, for games, outdoor recreation, and 
for more formal parties. 

Many of the costumes that one can 
have for less formal occasions are suited 
to a variety of uses. Costumes are now 
made so that they are the proper thing 
for work, for they are made distinctly 
with an eye to their practical usefulness. 


| This means their suitability; and suita- 


bility means comfort and simplicity. In 
these days the fewer the frills the smarter 
the dress. And it is sensible to have it so. 

Having decided the types of dresses 


that must be included in her wardrobe, 


the modern girl must know what fabrics 


| to choose. This is most important be- 
| cause fabrics are now made in such in- 


finite variety of texture and design that 
one must have a sound knowledge of the 
fabrics themselves in order to tell for 













Knicker dresses are made distinctly with 
an eye to their practical usefulness 


what they are best suited. The texture 
is so important to the lines, style, color 
and becomingness of the costume that 
the right fabric must be chosen in order 
to give the best satisfaction. Certain 
fabrics are suited for tailored effects, 
others for draped designs, and still oth- 
ers for crisp bouffant styles. 

One of the accompanying sketches 
shows a smock, with knickers, made on 
English norfolk lines. It has a trim, 
well tailored appearance, and am- 
ple pocket space that combines 
both smartness and utility. The 
lower edge of the yoke, the pocket 
flaps, belt, collar and cuffs are 
finished with two rows of 
stitching three-sixteenths of 
an inch apart. Elsewhere 
the edges are left unfinished. 
A pear! buckle adds a smart 
touch to the belt. Plain col- 





ors in broadcloth, gingham, or linen fin- 
ished fabrics are especially suited for this 
type of design. 

The second type in this collection is a 
knicker dress with wrap-around skirt. 
This may be finished with bands on the 
arm holes, as illustrated, or with sleeves. 
The entire dress may be ironed flat. A 
printed fabric is admirably suited for 
this model. The one illustrated is made 
of fine combed cotton yarn with large 
circular pattern printed in red enclosing 
a floral cluster of tan and blues. Red 
bands trim the neck, side and front and 
the lower edge of the skirt. Red also 
lines the bands of the arm holes and 
makes the belt. Red shining buttons are 
used for all closings. 

The third model, a knicker frock with 
low straight collar, is extremely smart 
for one who can wear this type. It can 
be made with or without sleeves. 

Printed or plain fabrics may be used. 
The one shown in the accompanying 
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sketch is modernistie block print in dark 
blue and two shades of red on a white 
background. The facing on the band at 
the arm holes, the band down the sides 
and around the bottom and the binding 
on the pocket are of dark blue. The belt 
is blue and all buttons shining red. The 
band on the knickers and the binding 
of the placket are navy. 


Making Things Easy 


HERE is just so much time in 

twenty-four hours. Inspite of modern 
conveniences and inventions, there seems 
more and more to do both in the line 
of things we must do, and those we want 
to do. 

Everybody slips skins from cooked 
beets under the cold water faucet; but 
who boils carrots unskinned? Scrub 
them well, place in cold water a moment, 
and, with a bit of aid from a knife, one 
can skin them almost as quickly as beets, 
thus avoiding the tedious “scraping”’ 
that takes so much time and is so hard 
on the hands. 

To peel onions “‘without tears,’”’ pour 
boiling water over them and let them 
stand three or four minutes; the skins 


soften and wither a bit, and peeling is | 


an easy matter. 

To hurry up potatoes for baking or 
boiling, or any vegetable for boiling, 
wash them in very hot water instead of 
cold. The time for baking potatoes may 


be shortened by first boiling them a few | 


minutes. 


“Over-the-sink must-haves” are a 


pair of kitchen scissors, to shred lettuce, | 


mince parsley, trim cress, clip strings, 
and so on; a smal] scrubbing brush to 


really clean vegetables; a sink brush; a | 
fluted cutter to lattice potatoes, carrots, | 


cucumbers—quicker than a knife and 
produces much more ornamental re- 
sults; a large knitting needle to try 
potatoes and other vegetables, custard 
pies, egg puddings, and the like; soap 
shaker; extra egg beater; large spoon; 
paring knife. 

The juices left even from almost 
waterless vegetable cookery make delec- 
table cream soups. Add one-half to 
one cupful of the liquid left from cooking 
peas, spinach, carrots, celery, asparagus, 
and the like, to a quart of highly 
seasoned thin cream sauce. 

Use the fluted cutter previously men- 
tioned to rapidly and efficiently cut 
quarter-pound oblongs of butter into 
servings. If you use bulk butter, cut it 
into the inch-square oblongs with a 
knife dipped in hot water. Rapidly dip 
the cutter into a bowl of hot water each 
time. The butter should be cold. 

Keep a small covered bowl of cooking 
butter in the warm kitchen to use in 


+ 


thickening, and cake mixtures. 


iking pudding sauces, butter and flour | 


Keep chopped parsley on hand, mak- | 


ing enough at a time for two or three 
days’ use, for adding to sauces and 
soups, sprinkling over roasts and 
creamed dishes; it keeps perfectly in a 
cold place. Grow little patches of 
chives, parsley, and mint near the house 
r in boxes, or in pots in the kitchen 
window in winter. 

Utilize the slab from a discarded small 
tiarble-topped table to take the place 
' the wooden molding board; the cold 
surface is especially good for pastry- 

iking. It may live on the cooking- 
pantry shelf.—Florence Taft Eaton. 
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Youd never make the 
mistake of buying too small 
a bumper... correct battery 
size is even more important. 
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ma This new Willard 


guide ends guesswork 
in battery buying 
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You can see at a glance whether many 
replacement parts are the right size 
for your car or not. 

But you can’t judge a battery by 
the size of its box, or by the number 
of its plates. And guesswork is costly 
in battery buying. Too often it leads 
to short and unsatisfactory service 
from your battery ... wasted money 
. +» unnecessary trouble. 

Willard has now developed a new 
buying guide to the correct battery 
replacement sizes. It does away with 
guesswork and gives you scientific 
facts ontheelectrical size of batteries. 

This new chart of correct electrical 
sizes for all makes and models of 
cars was developed by automotive 
engineers. It hangs on every Willard 
dealer’s wall, for your protection. 

The name Willard, itself, is your 
assurance of battery quality. This 
famous battery is original equipment 
in more makes of cars than any other. 
That means it satisfies the exacting 
standards of engineers and makers 
everywhere ... and will satisfy you. 

Consult the new Willard chart at 
your near-by Willard dealer’s before 
you buy another battery! 


The Willard Thread-Rubber 
Battery 


For every normal condition of driving, you 
will receive satisfactory service and big value 
for your money with a Wood-Insulated 
Willard Battery. 

On the other hand, if your driving pro- 
gram calls for high mileages or constant 
operation of your car for a good part of each 
day, it will pay you to consider the Thread- 
Rubber type which Willard builds to meet 
specific conditions of heavy duty and abnor- 
mal mileage. 

With this type you can expect a long term 
of uninterrupted service and useful life under 
the very heaviest driving conditions —also 
complete freedom from re-insulation ex- 
pense; for Willard Thread-Rubber Insula- 
tion will last until you wear out the plates 
in the battery, or will be replaced free of 
charge. 
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Apple Crumble 


EEL and quarter 6 tart apples and 

place in a buttered casserole. Mix 
ly 34 cupful of sugar, 14 cupful of flour, 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter, 34 teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon. Sprinkle this mixture 
over the apples. Add 1% cupful of water 
and bake until apples are tender. Serve 
with whipped cream or cream and sugar. 
—H. W., N. Y. 

Baked Parsnips 
6 good-sized parsnips % cupful of water 
6 thin slices of bacon 44 teaspoonful of salt 
16 cupful of flour Pepper to taste 
Wash well and scrape the parsnips 

and cut in half lengthwise. Lay them in 
a shallow baking 
pan and sprinkle 
with flour. Lay 
slices of bacon over 
the parsnips. 
Dredge with salt 
and pepper, then 
add water and 
place in a moder- 
ately hot oven to 
bake. When nearly 
done turn each piece with a broad knife. 
Baste well and bake until they are ten- 
der and a golden brown. Pour some of 
the fat left in the pan over the vegetables 
and serve hot.—Mrs. R. R.G., Iowa. 


Pineapple Butterscotch Parfait 


14 cupful of white sugar 1% cupfuls of crushed 
4% cupful of brown sugar pineapple 

2 tablenpouniuhe of but- 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
¥% teaspoonfuls of gela- 


yy A. ¥ of cold water 
1 cupful of whipped cream 

Boil white sugar, brown sugar, and 
butter with water until it forms a soft 
ball in cold water. Beat egg whites, pour 
sirup over them and chill. Fold into 
whipped cream with the drained, crushed 
pineapple and vanilla. Soak gelatine in 
cold water and then melt over hot water 
and add to mixture. Beat thoroly and 
put in ice-box for 2 hours. Serve in par- 
fait glasses topped with maraschino cher- 
ries.—Mrs. L. 8., Ohio. 


Rhubarb and Fig Jam 
5 pounds of tender rhu- Grated rind and juice of 
barb cut in pieces 1 lemon 
1 pound of dried figs 314 pounds of sugar 
Let stand overnight. Next day cook 
slowly for 1 hour, then turn into glasses. 
—L. B., Wisconsin. 





ter 
14 cupful of water 
2 eggs 


Puffy Turnip 


2tablespoonfuls of butter 2 eggs 

1 tablespoonful of 1 teaspoonful of salt 
chopped onion 1 tablespoonful of sugar 

3 cupfuls of mashed yel- 14 teaspoonful of pepper 
ow turnip Dash of cayenne 


Melt the butter and in it cook the 
onion until a light brown. Add the 
turnip, salt, sugar, pepper, and cayenne. 
Mix together thoroly and then add the 
well beaten egg yolks. Last of all stir 
in the well beaten egg whites. Pour into 
a buttered baking dish and bake in a 
moderately hot oven until firm. Cook 





30 minutes. This recipe makes 8 serv- 
ings.—G. R., Nebr. 


Sauerkraut Chop Suey 


14 cupful of rice 2 cupfuls of sauerkraut 
16 cupful of tomato soup 1 cupful of cold cooked 
1 cupful of stock, chicken chicken, veal, or 
or veal or other pork 
stock Salt and paprika 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 


Cook rice in boiling salted water; 
drain. Melt butter in pan, add rice. 
Cook 3 minutes, then add tomato soup, 
sauerkraut, chicken or meat, and stock. 
Cook 5 minutes. Highly season with salt 
and paprika. Serve as the main course of 
the meal.—I. L. G., Minn. 

Asparagus Leaf 

Mix 2 cupfuls of asparagus tips lightly 
with 14 cupful of dried bread crumbs. 
Add 3 tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
1 cupful of hot milk, 44 teaspoonful of 
paprika, 1 raw egg, slightly beaten, and 
1 hard-boiled egg, coarsely chopped. 
Combine and add 1% teaspoonful of salt 
and a shake of pepper. Turn into a but- 
tered casserole and bake 1 hour in a 
slow oven.—Mrs. T. F., 8. Dak. 


Cream of Spinach Soup . 

2 quarts of raw spinach 4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
or 2 cupfuls of cooked 4 cupfuls of milk 
ine Salt 

2tablespoonfulsof butter Grated cheese 

1 slice of onion 


Cook spinach in only the water that - 


adheres to the leaves. Chop fine or 
force thru a strainer. Melt butter, add 
onion, and brown. Remove the onion, 
stir in the flour and milk. Add spinach, 
heat thoroly, and serve with a bit of 
grated cheese on each serving.—Miss 
H. B., Ind. 


Crab Meat a la King 
2 tablespoonfuls of short- 14 teaspoonful of pa- 
ening prika 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 134 cupfuls of milk 
+4 teaspoonful of salt 1 cupful of crab meat 
lg teaspoonful of pepper 4% cupful of sauted 


2 tablespoonfuls chopped mushrooms 
pimentoes 1 egg 


Melt shortening, add seasonings and 
flour. Add milk slowly and bring to 
boiling point, stirring constantly to 
avoid lumping. Place over hot water, 
add crab meat, mushrooms and pimen- 
tos. (To prepare fresh mushrooms, peel 
¥ pound and cook slowly for 15 min- 
utes in a hot frying pan with small 
amount of butter.) Just before remov- 
ing from fire, add egg beaten slightly. 
Serve on crisp toast or in flaky pastry 
shells.—E. B. W., Ark. 


Ham Timbales 


4 eggs 1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of milk 4 teaspoonful of pepper 
14 teaspoonful of paprika 1 teaspoonful of onion 
1 cupful of chopped ham juice 


Beat the eggs slightly. Add milk, salt, 
pepper, paprika, and onion juice. Add 
the ham last and turn into buttered 
molds. Put a greased paper over the 
top. Then bake or steam until firm in 
a pan about 25 minutes in a 325-degree, 
Fahrenheit, moderate oven. Serve with 
the following sauce: 
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2 tablespoonfuls of butter 14 teaspoonful of salt 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 4% teaspoonful of pepper 
1 cupful of meat stock 44 teaspoonful of pa- 
¥% cupful of cream prika 


Melt the butter, add flour, and cook 
well. Add the heated stock, being care- 
ful to keep mixture smooth. Add salt, 
pepper, paprika, and cream. Serve with 
the ham timbales.—Miss T. J., Iowa. 

Spinach, Chard or Other Greens 


4 beef cubes 1 tablespoonful of beef 
1% cupfuls of boiling drippings 
water tablespoonful of flour 


1 quart of cooked spinach (heaping) 
Dissolve the 4 beef cubes in the boil- 
ing water. Put drippings in frying pan, 
and when hot add flour. When this is 
bubbling add the beef tea, then the 
chopped and drained greens. Heat 
thoroly. Do not add salt or paprika, 
since the concentrated beef tea has 
enough seasoning.—C. A. W., Mo. 
Glorified Rice 


1 cupful of cooked rice 1 can of crushed pine- 


1% cupfuls of sugar apple 
1 envelope of gelatin 1 cupful of whipped 


1 teaspoonful of vanilla cream 
Cook rice until done. Pour cold water 
over it, drain, and add sugar and pine- 
apple. Dissolve gelatin in 4 cupful of 
water. Mix last. Fold in whipped cream. 
—Mrs. O. E., Wis. 
Baked Asparagus With Cheese 


1 quart of asparagus 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
4 cupful of cream cheese 1 cupful of milk 
2 eggs Salt and pepper 


In a buttered baking dish put 1 layer 
each of asparagus, grated cheese, sliced 
egg, salt, and pepper. Then repeat un- 
til these materials are all used. Over all 

ur white sauce. Bake an hour, or more 
if necessary. When done it will be brown 
on topand not watery.—Mrs. H.M., Ill. 


Shirred Eggs and Rice 


4 cupfuls of cooked rice (1 cupful of uncooked rice) 

14 cupfuls of tomato sauce or white sauce if pre- 
ferred. I prefer the tomato sauce. 

% cupful of cheese cut fine 

4 to 6 eggs, according to size of dish 


Heat rice and put in buttered baking 
dish. Make depressions or nests in the 
rice and drop eggs in 
carefully, 1 in each 
nest or depression. 
Cover with the sauce 
in which the cheese 
has been melted. 
Cover all with % 
cupful of buttered 
bread crumbs and 
bake in a moderate 
oven until the eggs 
are done. Bake 25 or 30 minutes. 

The tomato sauce is made as follows: 


1 cupful of tomato juice, 14 teaspoonful of salt 
or canned tomatoes 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
put thru a sieve 1 tablespoonful of but- 

1 slice of onion ter 


Melt butter, add flour and salt and 
blend. Then add tomato juice and on- 
ion, stirring constantly. Cook 5 min- 
utes. After removing from the stove, 
remove the slice of onion from the sauce, 
if you like-—Mrs. C. W. M., Ohio. 

(Continued on page 36 
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ICE, 26a cake! 


| ")] EFRIGERATION is a 
) | necessity. The proper 
& ’| preservation of food 
&'~ prevents the growth of 
disease germs and bacteria, im- 
proves and protects health. 

The earliest form of refrigeration 
was supplied by snow brought 
down from the mountain tops on 
the backs of slaves, to preserve 
and chill foods. 

Later, ice was gathered from 
frozen bodies of water and stored 
for summer use. Cutting of natural 
ice was costly. In parts of the coun- 
try natural ice was not available or 
the cost of transportation made it 
prohibitive. Where natural ice was 
available the supply eventually 
could not meet the demand. So 
methods were discovered to pro- 
duce ice artificially, distributing the 
cakes from door to door. 

Then came the electric household 
refrigerator. This mod- 
ern method is very efh- 
cient, but its first cost 
and cost of operation is 
so expensive that it has 
proven to be prohibi- 


Adaptable to 
Many Uses 


Homes everywhere 
Camps Farms Dairies 


The Icyball Refrig- 
erator unit makes ice. 
It will freeze desserts 
or salads. In fact, it 
will do anything that 
any other modern re- 
frigerator will do. The 
leyball unit is her- 
metically sealed. It 
contains a refrigerant 
in solution and is 
made operative by 
removing the unit 
from the cabinet and 
heating it for one and 
a half hours on a gas 
or oil stove. This 
period is known as 
cooking. 

After the cooking operation, 
which can be done while the house- 
wife is attending to her other duties, 
the unit is replaced in refrigerator 
cabinet where it immediately. goes 
to work removing the 
heat from the cabinet 
interior, producing a 
clean, dry, cold tem- 
perature which cools 
the foodstuffs and pre- 


tive to many homes. _— _, Restaurants serves them. Water 
Many homes in the oadside Stands placed in the ice cube 
United States do not — tray in the lower part 
have the necessary Special Models for of cooling unit, is fro- 
electric current supply, Special Needs zen into ice cubes. 

even though the first pouble Unit Dairy Model _ Lhe Crosley Icyball 
cost and operation ex- Soft Drink Cooler Refrigerator while new 
pense can be afforded. Store or Office to the general public, is 


There are also many 
homes notclose enough 
to the thickly populated districts, 
to be served with the regular de- 
liveries of artificial ice. Up to the 
present time, for these homes, there 
existed no efficient refrigeration. 

Now comes a revolutionary in- 
vention. A device known as the 
Crosley Icyball refrigerating unit, 
which in combination with a re- 
frigerator cabinet of attractive de- 
sign becomes a Crosley Icyball 
Refrigerator. The Crosley Icyball 
Refrigerating Unit keeps the con- 
tents of the refrigerator cabinet 
cold, preventing the formation of 
dangerous germs or bacteria, pro- 
tecting the health of babies and 
children as well as the more hardy 
grown-ups. The Crosley Icyball 
unit keeps the refrigerator cabinet 
cold so that foods whichin ordinary 
room temperature would quickly 
spoil, can be preserved indefinitely. 


Water Cooler 


tried and proven. Over 
twenty-two thousand 
of these devices have been sold. 
Some of them have been shipped 
to most every nation of the globe. 
Most of the twenty-two thousand 
have been sold, however, in the 
United States, where they were in 
use all last summer. Wit- 


ness this testimonial from 
an owner: 
“Weare milking seven cows 
and have been able to deliver e 
Grade One cream all summer. 





Illustration shows Crosley Icyball Refrigerator withfront wall 
of cabinet removed—note its generous storage capacity. 


The Crosley Icyball Refrigerat- 
ing Unit in operation needs no re- 
newing of the liquid it contains. 
The liquid with which it is charged 
will last indefinitely, being used 
over and over again without notice- 
able depreciation. The cost of the 
complete device is low, surprisingly 
less than any other device for the 
purpose of refrigeration ever of- 


fered. 
The price of $85.00 includes the unit, 


the refrigerator cabinet, a cooling tub, 
and the stabilizer. Nothing else to buy if 
you use your regular oil or gas cooking 
stove for heating it. The amount of fuel 
consumed in cooking the device daily is 
approximately the same as that which 
would be used to boil a tea kettle for one 
hour and a half—about two cents worth 
of kerosene or gas a day. One two-cent 
cooking of the Icyball is equivalent in 
refrigeration to the use of about 35 
pounds of ice. It is, therefore, equivalent 
to the purchase of a 35-pound cake of 
ice for two cents. 

The Crosley Icyball Refrigerator is 
sold by the distributors and dealers who 
handle Crosley radio receiving sets in 
all parts of the world. There is a Crosley 
dealer near you who will be very glad to 
demonstrate this device to 
you and show you why you 
should have one in your 
home. Use the coupon for 
further information about the 
Crosley Icyball Refrigerator. 


This has averaged $2.20 more COMPLETE WITH ~~~ CCT" 


per week than I would have 
received in the past for Grade 
Two or ree. ’"—J. Russell 
Tatum, Virginia. 

Since last summer several defi- 
nite improvements have been made 
in the Crosley Icyball Refrigerator. 
One of these improvements is the 
addition of the stabilizer which pro- 
longs the cycle of clean, dry cooling, 
extending the life of each cooking. 


CABINET 
F.0.B. FACTORIES 


The Crosley Radio Corp., 
Dept. 37, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
all information about your 
Icyball Refrigerator, without any ob- 
ligation on my part. 
| ae ne 


Address or R.F.D. Route No. 


GROSLEY. ICYBALL 


REFRIGERATION 
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A good watch 
deserves a good chain 





| 32a 


Your watch-chain just can’t be at sixes 
and sevens with your watch and still 
do you justice. A good watch deserves 
a good chain . . . one that comple- 
ments the graceful contours of the 
watch, one as carefully, skilfully de- 
signed as the watch itself! A Simmons 
Chain! The chain illustrated (a white 
gold-filled Waldemar, 30580) has been 
designed especially for the Gruen 
Pentagon. It costs eleven dollars and a 
quarter. The chain may be worn, of 
course, with any other fine watch— 
yours, for instance! It is typical of 
Simmons leadership in smart, modern 
designs. There are many others. Your 
jeweler will show them to you. R. F. 


Simmons Company, Attleboro, Mass. 


SIMMONS 
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New Cherry Treats 


By GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 


ERE are given a few from the many 
good things cherries provide for 

our enjoyment. 
Cherries Candied are nice for use in 


| winter salads, sauces, and the like. Pit 





the cherries desired, let boil up thru 
with half their weight in sugar using 
the merest bit of water. Simmer gently 
until thickened. Spread on plates or 
enamel pans to dry in the sun, safely 
protected from dust and insects, by a 
thin cloth. 

Cherry Tarts. Split six buns, toast 
to a golden brown, butter liberally and 
line a deep dish. Pour on them, while 
hot, one quart. of ripe, seeded cherries 
stewed with plenty of sugar and just 
enough water to make sufficient juice. 
Serve cold with well sweetened, stiffly 
whipped cream and a few choicest, rip- 
est cherries dotting the top. 

Cherry Sundaes. Completely cover a 


small mound of cherry jelly with 
whipped cream. Dot with whole nut 
meats and sprinkle with powdered 


sugar, and serve. Cherry jelly may be 
made readily as any if concentrated pec- 
tin—one obtains it from grocers—is 
added to the boiling sweetened juice. 
Cherry Tapioca is made by sweeten- 
ing two quarts of pitted choice sweet 
cherries to taste, adding one quart of 
water, a piece of lemon rind and a half 
dozen cloves. Boil until cherries are 


tender, then pass thru a sieve. Reheat, 
adding a dash of cinnamon, a tiny pinch 
of salt, and 4 level tablespoonfuls of 
tapioca. Serve cold. A vanilla sweet 
cake makes this eating all the better. 

Cherry Salad ala Log Cabin Cut four 
ripe bananas lengthwise into nice strips 
and soak them for a half hour in orange 
juice. Arrange log-cabin style on indi- 
vidual salad plates and fill the centers 
with red, yellow and black ripe cherries. 
Over all pour any desired sweet salad 
dressing and garnish with parsley sprigs, 
or lettuce hearts. 

Cherry Pie a la Custard. Line a pie 
tin with a good puff paste, fill with 
choicest, ripe cherries pitted and sweet- 
ened to taste. Pour over them a cus- 
tard thickened with cornstarch, and 
bake in a hot oven. Serve hot or cold. 

Pickled Cherries. To seven pounds of 
large ripe red cherries allow three pounds 
of sugar and a pint of white vinegar. 
Boil sugar and vinegar until sugar dis- 
solves well. Put in just enough cherries 
to be covered with the liquid. Seald, 
skim out and add one stick of cinnamon 
and two whole cloves. Then add all the 
cherries and cook until tender. Can 
quickly, while hot. It scarcely need be 
mentioned that cherry goodies of any 
kind, are always best, and keep best, 
when made from fruit as freshly gath- 
ered as possible to obtain. 


Successful Recipes 


Continued from page 34 


Egg and Tomato 
HOP hard-cooked eggs, 1 for each 
person. Toast rounds of bread; cut 
out centers to form nests. Keep hot 
while you prepare the following: 
Slice tomatoes and saute in butter. 
(If canned tomatoes are used, try to get 


| those that are as nearly whole as pos- 


: | its a Simmons a 


sible. Drain and heat in butter.) Place 
a slice or a half of a tomato in each bread 
nest. Over this put 1 chopped egg and 
just before serving pour over each one 
a rich white sauce made by the addition 
of 2 yolks of eggs added to the sauce 
after it has begun to thicken. Let cook 
for a very few moments.—A. G., N. D. 
New Steak 
1 pound of round steak ground 
Brown 1 onion in bacon grease. Add 
round steak and brown. Then add 1 
can of prepared spaghetti and 1 can 
(hotel) mushrooms. Bake in oven to 
brown top. This makes a very good 
luncheon dish. Serves6.—H.M.O., Wis. 
Italian Delight 
1 can of tomato soup 
4 cupful of hot water 
1 tablespoonful of Wor- 
2 pounds of hamburger cestershire sauce 
or chopped veal 1 cupful of grated cheese 
16 can of corn 


Brown chopped onion in the oil, add 
meat and cook 15 minutes. Boil spag- 


1 package of spaghetti 
144 cupful of olive oil 
1 onion 





hetti and add, with soup, seasoning, 
cheese and corn. Bake 1 hour.—-S. A., 
Minn. 

Boiled Raisin Cake 


1% cupfuls of seeded rai- 4 cupful of raisin water 
sins 1 egg well beaten 
34 cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of soda 
144 cupful of butter 34 teaspoonful of nut- 
144 cupfuls of flour meg 
34 teaspoonful of cinnamon 


Cover the raisins with boiling water 
and simmer for 20 minutes. Cream 
sugar with butter, add raisin water and 
egg. Then add flour with soda, cinna- 
mon and nutmeg, and raisins dredged in 
14 cupful of the flour. Bake in a shallow 
cake tin in a moderate oven.—Mrs. J. 
W.S., Calif. 

Egg Nut Croquettes 


Hard cook 6 eggs. Chop the eggs with 
1 slice of onion and 4 cupful of 
nuts. 

Melt 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, stir 
in 4 tablespoonfuls of flour, add gradu- 
ally 114 cupfuls of milk. Cook until it 
thickens, stirring all the time. 

Season with salt, pepper, and celery 
salt. Add the egg mixture; let cool; 
shape into croquettes. Roll in sifted 
bread crumbs, beaten egg and crumbs. 
Fry in deep fat; drain on brown paper 
Serve plain or with tomato or white 
sauce.—M. H., Ill. 


Send your favorite recipe which has not been published to Successful 


Recipe department. 


One dollar will be paid for each one printed. 
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Dyeing the Old Rug 


yo dyeing of rugs can be made 
really practical, as experience has 
proved, provided one of two methods is 
carefully followed. 

First of all, spread the rug out flat and 
scrub thoroly clean with one can of rug 
soap and water. Let it stand for fifteen 
minutes with this soapy mixture on it. 


Then spray well with cold water from | 
the garden hose, or rinse with buckets 


of cold water. The rug will take the dye 
nicely while it is still damp. 
For a 9 x 12 rug use six 10-cent pack- 


ages of one of the standard, well known | 


brands of dye designated for silk and 
wool mixtures. Use this silk and wool 
dye regardless of whether you think 
your rug is all wool or not. Choose a 
brand of dye that you know holds its 
color well. Empty the packages into 
small, closely woven muslin bags and 
boil in a wash-boiler for 202minutes in 
four to six gallons of water. 

Set the color with a half pint of vine- 
gar, full strength. Using the stub of a 
worn-out broom, brush the dye into the 
rug, brushing well both crosswise and 
lengthwise of the rug. Let stand to dry 
and do not be impatient if this drying 
takes some time. 

The other method is more desirable if 
your rug has worn spots. In several 
other ways also it is to be preferred, 
even tho it is more difficult to follow. It 
gives a soft suede-like finish and the oil 
paint actually tends to preserve the rug. 

To start with, the rug should be 
scrubbed clean in the manner previ- 
ously described. For a 9 x 12 rug squeeze 


one pint or four tubes of oil paint of the | 
desired color into a bowl and thin with | 
a small amount of gasoline. Then add | 
three gallons of gasoline and mix thoro- | 
ly. Wipe the whole rug carefully with a | 
sponge, going over it until all the gaso- | 


line and paint has been used. 

On account of the oil in the paint, it 
will require three or four days to dry. 
For an additional two weeks it will still 
be too odorous to place in the house. It 
should be hung or spread during this 
time in some clean spot to air. 


CARDINAL principle to be remem- 
4% beredin dyeing is that nothing can 
be dyed a color lighter than the original 
te If a color is to be changed 
radically, as from tan to blue, the blue 
chosen should be a fairly rich deep 
iade. Blue rugs turn out best when 
they are dyed a deeper blue or a rich 
odern black. A black rug will pro- 
vide the keynote for a charmingly dis- 
nctive room and be a striking back- 
ground for furniture painted either 
green or Chinese red. 
A little experiment in mixing and | 
trying out the colors on an old scrap of 
carpet will give the wanted effect. 
Green is made by combining blue and 
yellow, adding more blue for a darker 
color or much yellow for a light tone. | 
Vhite oil paint may be added to the oil 
aint and gasoline dye mixture to light- 
the color. Orchid and lavender are 
ide by mixing red and blue; orange 
using red and yellow; brown by em- 
ying red, yellow and blue. 
However, unless the shade wanted is 


vr 


very unusual, it is probable that the 


1) 


pared. It should be borne in mind that 


‘or may be obtained already pre- 


colors — darker while they are 
t.—W. V.8., Ill. 
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Kitchen Aluminum 
| pane 


with every package ~~ 
you buy 
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This delightful and nourishing 
cereal brings you a practical 
| surprise with every purchase 


Cooks now, in 214 to 5 minutes 


WHEN you buy breakfast food for 
your family, insist on getting the ut- 
most for your money. 


Mother's Oats are made from the plump, . 
full-flavored grains of which there are only See all the lovely things 


about 10 pounds of flakes to a bushel. These ) 
rich part are crushed to bring out the de- Pai - offered 
licious oat flavor. They make the old-fash- Oats you get all this—PLUS—valuable 
ioned, appetsins. aa porridge and useful pieces of high quality alumi- 
that everybody loves for breakfast. Rich in num ware for your kitchen. 
whole grain nourishment, rich in flavor, and Plus, too, coupons in each package re- 
rich in creamy texture. deemable for prettyanduseful premiuins. 
Mother's Oats now comes two ways: Quick There are 36 different pieces of alumi- 
Mother's Oats, which cooks in 2% to 5 num ware packed in Mother's (Alumi- 
minutes, and the Regular Mother’s Oats. num) Oats. Get this attractive kitchen 
No breakfast need be without oatmeal now ware at no added cost, this practical 
because of cooking time. aluminum you need—a different piece 
Now with Mother's (Aluminum Brand) in every package. 
Next time tell the grocer “Mother's 
Your grocer now has (Aluminum) Oats,” for the nourishing 
2 types of Mother's ‘ich food cereal that your family loves 


Oats—that which you —that’s good for them to eat. fan pe 
have always known the surprises the package offers besides 
and Quick Mother’s Send today for the valuable premium 


Oats that cooks in 2 
: talog t hows all the 
to 5 minutes. Both have a hat shows all the many premi 


: ; ums you can get from saving Mother's 
the incomparable rich ” 7 ; 
me Mother’s Oats flavor Coupons. Address: Mother's Coupon 
RASS ae dint sailions love. Dept., Room 1708—80 E. Jackson St., 
\ Chicago, III. 


Mother's Oats 


Aluminum Brand 
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An up-to-date porce- 
Jain sink, thai makes a 
world of difference in 
any kitchen... at$l0to 
£20 under usual prices. 


Handsome, practical 
refrigerator, designed 
along latest lines— 
porcelain inside and 
out. Equal to one cost- 
ing $U to $50 more. 





Handy broom closet, 

white or in colors to 

match the kitchen 

cabinet. Well madeand 

a great convenience, 

at about half ordinary 
price. 





Ward's Famaus Gyra- 
tor Washing Machine. 
Equal to best on market, 
yet costs $0 to $50 less. 








| Lovely chinain many 

4 new designs and at- 
— tract € patterns, 
Ward quality at 
Ward low prices. 
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$196 for this Kitchen 


that would cost *350 in New York 


Ward’s convenient way of shopping brings you a $100 kitchen cabinet 
for less than $65, an $85 gasoline range for less than $60, a charming 


IME was when 

kitchens were 
dull and tiresome . 
but times have 
changed. There is an 
inspiration in the 
kitchen oftoday—and 
getting dinner be- 
comes a true adven- 
ture. 


An interesting 
kitchen in the mod- 
ern style is shown 





ontheopposit <Page. 
sesh The trim, efficient 
Ward's Majer —_— detest kitchen cabinet 


improvements known. Its cost 
is $30 Jess than you'd ordi- 
narily pay. 


comes in green, blue, 
gray, or white and 
was designed by an 
artist and planned by a domestic science expert. 
Nothing is overlooked to save unnecessary steps. 


The green enamel gasoline range with its 
bright fittings is amazingly easy to keep clean. 
This summer the kitchen it is in will be cool 
and airy, in spite of the heat of cooking. 





And the refrigerator, gleaming white . . . 
or in a variety of colors if you wish... will 
keep food fresh and healthful with very ‘little 
ice. The modern tile-pattern linoleum adds a 
touch of distinction and puts an end to old- 
time scrubbing. Whata glorious room indeed! 


The modern color ensem- 


they are unusually low in price. 


What this kitchen 
illustrates 


An editor of a great women’s 
magazine, and a famous inte- 
rior decorator have voted this 
one of the most fascinating 
kitchens they have ever seen. 
We show it here as an example 
of the style and fine quality 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
merchandise. 

Whether it is a wrist watch, 
a dress, furniture, a washer, 
silverware, or electrical devices — anything 
you receive from Montgomery Ward & Co. 
is the very newest of its kind both in style 
and in design. You may rest assured it is 
fashionably correct. 


Savings are equally impressive 


The articles described in this kitchen cost 
less than $196—that is about one-half the 
usual price. And these same great savings 
hold true of some 40,000 other articles of 
fine merchandise as well. 

For all time, Montgomery 





ble effect is carried through 

each kitchen piece. 

Kitchen cabinet and 

rangearein cool greens 

that harmonize, while 

’ the soft gray in the 

’ linoleum keeps the 

welcome coolness 

’ and adds a pleasing 
touch. 


Kansas 





A World-Wide Institution 


Mail Order and Retail Be- 
partment Stores at Chi 

City, St. Paul, “ 
more, Denver, Fort Worth, 
Portland, Ore., and Oakland. 
Other department stores in 
more than 300 cities of the 
United States. European buy- 
ing offices and sales represen- 
tatives in Hawaiian Islands, 
Porto Rico and So. America. 


Ward & Co. has reduced the 
high cost of selling goods. 
By purchasing for one-third 
of the families in America, 
substantial savings are effect- 
ed. These become your sav- 
ings when you buy this com- 
mon-sense, reliable way. 











4 See, too, the 
charming ladder- 
\ back chairs com- 

pleting thesmart 

set in the cozy 
breakfast nook. 

These are very 

new and yet 
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Radio Broadcast 


Listen to Montgomery Ward & Co.’s Farm and 
Home Hour—News, Home Hints, Features, 
Music—every on core except Saturday and Sunday, 
over stations KYW -KFKX, K 
WLW, WSB, KOA, A KWK WMC, KVOO, 
WSM, "WDAF, WHO, WOAI, WC, wow, 
WFAA, at 12 noon Central Standerd Time, of 
lp. m, "Eastern Standard Time. 





The Wardway Ironer egnch . 
the most expensive on the mar- 
het, yet costs $30 to $40 Jess. 


breakfast set for less than $43, usually priced at over $60. It will, 
indeed, effect substantial savings for you in everything you need. 


So popular has this eco- 
nomical plan become that 
often in a single day we re- 
ceive orders from a million 
people. Even with this enor- 
mous volume, orders are mailed 
the same day they are received. 





A 57-year reputation 


If you have never shopped at 
Montgomery Ward & Co., you 
may not know our Golden- 
Rule guarantee: You must be 
satisfied with every purchase from 
this institution or your money is 
willingly returned. This is your 


safeguard on everything you purchase. 


Our catalogue a guide to price 
and style 


Many of your neighbors—you may know 
who they are—seldom buy anything with- 
out first turning to the Montgomery 
Ward & Co. catalogue. There they learn 
two things—the lowest price at which 
a satisfactory article of that type can be 
sold—and the description of what is stand- 
ard in that line. 


If you have the new Spring and Sum- 
mer 1929 Edition, make it a rule to 
always look first to see how much 
you should expect to pay for what 
you have in mind. That will repay 
you many times. If you 
do not have the new ' 
catalogue, write for AS ne 
your free copy 
without delay. if 
Just address F 
the nearest 
Branch House 
of this 
World-Wide 
Institution, 
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SUCCES 





Boss OVENS and OIL AIR STOVES have popularized good, 
old-fashioned, home baking in hundreds of thousands of 
American households. The BOSS is the original glass door 
oven. Made of ‘‘Mecca Lustre’”’ polished, blue steel and insu- 
lated throughout with asbestos lining. Twenty styles. 


Guaranteed to Bake Satisfactorily on 
Any Good Oil, Gas or Gasoline Stove 
BOSS OIL AIR op Nathe are “Made to Save oil”. Beautifully 
finished in colors. Equipped with casters. Many other exclusive 
advantages. Sold “by department, furniture and hardware 
stores. Booklet and name of nearest dealer sent upon request. 


The HUENEFELD CO..--56 Years of Service--Cincinnati,O. 
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8 Points of Superiority 
(1) Full tia lined; (2) 
uaranteed glass 
oor; (3) double or 
extra top; (4) insula- 
ted throughout with 
asbestos lining; (5) 
highest quality Mecca 
Lustre steel with 
smooth polished fin- 
ish; (6) all body 
parts double seamed y 
pane gt (7) pat- 
ented ‘“‘V"’ shaped de- 
flector; %8) extra oven 








capacity. 
Use the BOSS 
OVEN on a BOSS 
OIL AIR STOVE 


OVENS ana O1/AIR STOVES 





Pain of Burns 
soothed : - 


The terrifying menace of burns to 
small children on the farm! Don’t let 
them suffer. Unguentine, the famous 
antiseptic surgical dressing stills 
the pain almost immediately. Pro- 
motes rapid, normal healing. Safe- 
guards from infection, prevents life- 
long scarring. 


Buy Unguentine today. Keep extra tubes 
in the danger zones: bathroom, kitchen, 


&s i 






« Introductory Offer! 





ron Pg em this amazing short-time 


ting FRON 


Cuts W sting | in Half! 


Makes ironing delightfully eas oot 

dairy and autokit. At your druggist’s, 50¢. 
Send for free booklet, ‘What To Do,” and comfortable in 3 any home. Ends fh hot stov stove 
by M. W. Stofer, M. D. The Nor- fam nl. See rgindoos or outdoors 
(coal oil). No attachments, 


wich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, | Burns 96% air, 4% common kerosene 


N. Y. Canadian address, 
193 Spadina Ave., 
Toronto, 






if not delighted. Write 








cords, wires nor tubes to bother 
FREE TRIALAGENTS | 
Norisk, noobligation. Try AG E N T Ss! 


for 30days FREE. Return 


tunity. ‘ | needed to: 
The Akron Lamp Ge fant des ste 


- Quick, . uniform 


n. Simply acce 
for err god peat cl old’ 
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Cuticura 


The Sanative, Antiseptic 





—, installed. 


UWuexcelled for fifty years 
Soap « Ointment ¢ Talcum « Shaving Stick 








25c. each at all Druggists 


Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate—lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 


Healing Service 2~ ‘ special excavation. Easily and quickly 


Costs less than a season's ice 


bill. Every home needs it. Two types——- 
windlass and evaporation. Write 
rire free folder. Agents Wanted. 
. EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 


., Washington, Iowa 
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Hot Days Are Coming 


EMEMBER the canned meat recipe 

contest which Successful Farming 
held last August? Hot weather will be 
here again soon, and if your family grew 
tired of canned meat last summer, you 
will be glad to know that the new book- 
let, “Favorite Recipes From the Canned 
Meat Contest,” is now ready for distri- 
bution. This booklet contains the prize- 
winning recipes and dozens of other— 
more than a hundred different ways 
of preparing appetizing canned meat 
dishes. Get your copy early. Send 
10 cents to Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, and ask for “Favorite Recipes 
From the Canned Meat Contest.” 


The May Bee 


Continued trom page 22 


prettiest?” as she spins the bottle. The 
one toward whom the bottle points is, 
of course, so designated. She acknowl- 
edges the compliment by spinning it 
again, asking who may be the wisest, 


| wittiest, fattest, tallest, sweetest, neat- 


est, and so on. Or she may enter the 


| field of prophecy, ‘Who may be married 





next, the next stepmother, most famous” 
or whatever may occur to her. 

For simple refreshments in keeping 
with the May Bee idea as well as with 
old-time customs, serve tea and hot bis- 
cuits and honey. Stripped opera sticks 
may serve as miniature Maypoles and 
add to the attractiveness of the plate. 

Suggestions for a more elaborate 
luncheon are given in a service leaflet 
you may obtain by sending a 2-cent 
stamp to Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Is Copper Injurious? 


hom AT the quantities of copper found 
in food and drinking water will not 


| injure any human organ, is the conclu- 


sion reached after nearly three years of 
experimentation and research work 
which has just been completed by Dr. 
Frederick B. Flinn and Dr. William C, 
von Glahn of Columbia University and 
the results of which are published in a 
recent issue of the Journal of Experi- 
mental Medicine, a publication issued 
by the Rockefeller Institute. The work 
done by Drs. Flinn and von Glahn was 
under the general supervision of Dr. 
James W. Jobling, professor of path- 
ology at Columbia University and presi- 
dent of The American Association of 
Pathologists and Bacteriologists. 
Following are some extracts from the 
article in the preparation of which Drs. 
Flinn and Von Glahn collaborated: 
The question as to whether or not 
the amounts of copper found in our food 
and drinking water have any ill effects 
on the human organs, causing chronic 
diseases, is important to the average 
household, because of the increasing use 
of copper and its alloys in our homes. 
Early investigators have not been 
uniform in their opinions, but the weight 
of evidence was that copper was not a 
harmful substance in the amounts that 
occurred in our food and drinking water. 
As the evidence now exists the quan- 
tities of copper that are found in our 
food and drinking water will not injure 
any human organ. In fact evidence is 
accumulating showing that small 
amounts have a beneficial effect on the 
blood in cases of anemia. 














The Limit 


‘‘What is your son taking at college?” 
“All I’ve got.” 


High Finance 


Mother: “‘Wiilie, when I gave you | 


five pieces of candy to divide with little 

sister, did you give her three pieces?” 
Willie: ‘No, mom. I knew they 

wouldn’t come out even, so I ate one 


before I divided.” 


A Living Example 

Bald Teacher: “Now, boys, 
what I have told you, can any of you 
define nothing?” 

Little Freddie: “Yes, sir, I can.” 

Teacher: “Well, how would you de- 
scribe it?” 

Little Freddie: ‘Please, sir, it’s what 
you have got on the top of your head.” 


Evidence in Sight 


“T come from the land of cotton.” 
“T can tell that by your suit.”’ 


Demand and Supply 


“Yes, me and Bill are in partnership 
in this selling game, but we don’t carry 
the same goods.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“Well, Bill goes around selling a stove 
polish that leaves a stain on your fingers, 
and two days later I go around with the 
only soap that will take it off.” 


Heaven Forbid 


Wifie: “The doctor. looked at my 
tongue and said I needed a stimulant.” 
Hubby: “Surely not for your tongue, 
dear.” 


‘Who Won? 
The prosecuting attorney was examin- 
ing the witness. 
‘‘Now, Mose,” he said, ‘Tell us what 
ou know about this fight.” 
‘‘Well, boss,” began Mose, “I thinks 


on 


“T don’t want to know what you 
think. Tell us what you know.” 

“I thinks—” 

“T told you not to tell us what you 
think,” 


“But,” said Mose apologetically, “I | 


ain’t no lawyer. I can’t talk without 


thinkin’.”’ 


It Ran in the Family 


It was the day of the school concert 
and the audience consisted mostly of 
others, proud or envious, according to 
the part their children were playing. 

[t was little Willie Adam’s turn to 
come on the speaking platform. Strik- 
ing a bold attitude, he began: “Friends, 
Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
ears! 

\t this point one of the mothers 
turned to her companion. 

“There, that’s the Adams’ boy for 
vou,” she said tartly. “He wouldn’t be 


is mother’s son if he wasn’t trying to 


vorrow something.” 


after | 

































































































Gasoline or 
Electric Motor 


Multi-Motor repre- 








foot lever. 


Now the MAYTAG has 


a Churn Attachment 





The Churn 
Attachment 


It takes but aminute 
to lift off the gyratator, 
set the churn over the 
center post and place 
the dasher over the 
torque. It is simple, 
durable and casily 


cleaned. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 
Newton, Iowa 
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Aluminum “Washer 


The washer that holds world leadership 
both in farm and city homes, now offers 
you a high-grade aluminum churn attach- 
ment. The churn sets over the gyratator 
post of the Maytag and the same power 
that washes your clothes churns the butter. 
It makes no difference whether your 
Maytag is equipped with an electric motor 
or the gasoline Multi-Motor. 


The capacity of the churn is about 
three gallons, leaving ample space for 
churning action and expansion. Water 
placed in the washer tub about the churn 
keeps the cream at the most desirable 
churning temperature. 


Write or call on the nearest Maytag 
dealer for complete information on this new 
time and labor saving feature. 


Free Trial For a Week's 
Washing 


Write or phone the nearest dealer. Use a Maytag 
for your next washing without cost or obligation. 
IF IT DOESN’T SELL ITSELF, DON’T KEEP 
IT. The Maytag does an average washing in an 
hour or two and eliminates hand-rubbing. ferred 
Payments You'll Never Miss. 


Maytag Radio 
Programs 


WBZ-A, Boston, 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, 
WCAU, Philadelphia. 
WTAM, Cleveland. 
WLW, Cincinnati. 
KYW, Chicago. 
WCCO, Minneapolis. 
KOIL, Omaha. KM BC, 
Kansas City. WBAP, 
Fort Worth. KGW, 
Portland. KFRC, San 
Francisco. KNX, Los 
Angeles. KLZ, Denver. 
KSL, Salt Lake City. 
CFCA, Toronto. 
KMOX, St. Louis. 
WJR, Detroit. 

Over 50 stations now on 
the schedule; watch news- 
papers for date and hour. 


Founded 1893 








By removing only 
four bolts, the gasoline 
Multi-Motor is jnter- 
changeable with the 
electric motor. The 


sents fifteen years 
development. Starts 
with a thrust of the 
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What Is Your Furniture? 


Our early settlers brought some choice 
pieces with them from their mother 
countries, and with these ideals of good 
wood, good construction and good de- 
sign, they set about to fashion their own 
furniture. In those very early days chairs 
were almost seats of honor as there were 
only a few to be found in a home. 
Benches and stools were used instead; 
but the chairs were very good. 

Two of the very early American chairs 
were called Brewster and Carver, named 
for the elders of the New England colo- 
ny. They were rather tall and straight, 
with wooden seats, heavyspindle backs 
and arms with posts. Early in the 
eighteenth century came the ladder, or 
slat-back chairs. These first pilgrim 
slat-backs had only two or three slats; 
they were quite massive and quaint and 
were made of hickory, maple or pine. 
Later these chairs became more aristo- 
cratic and took on more slats. They be- 
same quite high and more graceful. We 
have had various developments of these 
chairs all thru the years. The fan-back 
chair only 30 or 40 years old is of the 
slat-back influence. 


HE familiar Windsor chair came to us 

from the peasantry of England early 
in the eighteenth century. Itis said that 
King Charles II while riding thru the 
country one day saw a peasant working 
industriously on a chair near his door- 
way. The king stopped to watch him 
and became so interested in the design 
that he bought two of the chairs made 
by the peasant and carried them back 
with him to Windsor Castle. They were 
henceforth called Windsor chairs, and 
have never ceased to be popular. 

Many of the early Windsor chairs 
were made of hickory, maple or pine. 
From this style has descended the kitch- 
en Windsor and the common kitchen 
spindle chair. The Wing chair of the 
eighteenth century with its depth and 
ase also came from English influence. 
Living conditions again influenced the 
design. The wings helped shut out the 
draft when drawn up in front of the 
fireplaces in the unheated houses. As 
used today it still possesses that cozy 
charm. 

Necessity influenced the style of tables 
in this period also. In these early homes 
where perhaps the whole family lived, 
dined and slept in one room, conserva- 
tion of space first began. Most of the 
tables folded in the same way. There 
were the trestle tables, drop-leaf, gate- 
leg, butterfly, tilt-top, the sewing-tables, 
and various others, all of which are very 
well used now in our smaller houses. 
Beds of this period were of the four- 
poster type with the canopy for protec- 
tion. 

After this very early period when 
America was only a colony came the 
influence from the Georgian period in 
England from 1750 to 1800: The people 
in the South were accumulating some 
wealth and were beginning to live in 
more luxury. This period produced 
some excellent furniture designers and 





Continued from page 18 


cabinet-makers in this country as well 
as in England. Mahogany came into its 
own with its delicate carving; it had to 
be imported and by this time some of the 
colonists could afford it. The wealthy 
people of the South imported many of 
these excellent pieces of furniture from 
England and from Philadelphia where 
the best American furniture was then 
made. The tri-pod tilt-top table, the 
highboy, and lowboy, sofas and wing 
chairs were products of this period. 
After the Revolutionary war when our 
forefathers gained their independence 
from England, they turned more to 
France for inspiration, so the period 
from 1800-1830 is called the Empire 
period and reflects the French influence 
in our furniture. France represented the 
elaborate and highly ornate in furniture 
characteristic of the life in France previ- 
ous to this time, which influences are 
evident in American furniture of this 
period. The furniture lost some of its 
quaint simplicity. The curved line being 
emphasized, some lovely things were 
produced. During this period came the 
spindle or spool turned furniture, the 
Empire chest with graceful curved lines, 
and the fiddle-back chair which was 
called the aristocrat of chairs. The 
sleigh bed and the Empire daybed are 
very beautiful with solid curved wooden 
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ends. During this period America pro- 
duced a great furniture designer, Dun- 
can Phyfe, famous for his furniture with 
its subtle curves and carving. 

Next came the early Victorian period, 
1830-1860. The furniture was neither 
French nor English, but the influence 
remained and many good pieces were 
produced, but during the mid-Victorian 
period, 1860-1875, out from under the 
influence of both England and France, 
our countrymen began to strive for 
their own originality in furniture, and, 
sad to say, they drifted to a very crude 
type. The marble top dressers, the 
highly carved bureaus with elaborate 
tops, highly carved, haircloth sofas, par- 
lor chairs, and rose carved center tables 
were all among the pieces produced at 
this time. The furniture lacked honesty 
of workmanship and purity of design but 
excelled in wood. Lovely walnut, maple 
and crotch mahogany were found in 
these pieces. 


The straight side chairs proved to be 
the best contribution. Mahogany slat 
back similar to the fiddle-back chairs, 
slat-back chairs, mahogany chairs with 
rose carved backs, and chairs painted 
to imitate rosewood were among the 
best of them. 

Out of this Civil war period came a 
rocking chair which has been much 
treasured and has completed many a 
cozy home group. The Boston rocker 
was usually painted black with stencil- 
ing of gold; it had high back and arms 
and wooden seat with roll at the front. 

Since these historic periods in furni- 
ture design we have acini in the 
use of golden oak, mission and fumed 
oak furniture. From that we turned to 
the overstuffed type, and finding that 
none of these styles quite lived up to our 
ideals of good design we returned to the 
use of reproductions of the good old 
period types, and with them we have 
been content for several years. 

In this creative period of the twentieth 
century we feel the urge for a new style 
in furniture, characteristic of the age in 
which it is being created. The purpose 
of the designers and promoters of this 
furniture is to create a type of furnish- 
ings that will make our homes suitable 
backgrounds for our lives of this modern 
age. They say that a home background 
of the seventeenth century cannot be 
suitable for the twentieth century family. 

The characteristics of the new furni- 
ture are simple, straight lines, decided 
sharp angles, almost utter lack of orna- 
ment, good proportions and utility pur- 
poses; emphasis is placed upon the natu- 
ral beauty of the wood. Other finishes 
are lacquer and silver. The ideals for 
this furniture are very high and if they 
are lived up to, no doubt this will be- 
come a period notable for the furniture 
it produced. 


HE modern style was first created in 

Austria and Germany, but since the 
World war France has developed it and 
become the leader and our own Ameri- 
‘an artists are doing their best to de- 
velop it along lines entirely suitable to 
this country, and expressive of modern 
American life. 


The cheerful thought avout the styles 
of furniture from all the periods in his- 
tory is that the best of each style sur- 
vives and will always live while those 
features of the style that do not live up 
to the ideals of good furniture have sunk 
forever into oblivion. It is interesting 
to note that the furniture produced 
during any one period in all the coun- 
tries has a striking similarity and shows 
the same influences. Pieces of furniture 
showing these resemblances may be used 
together regardless of their nationality. 

Do you realize that we are particular- 
ly fortunate in furnishing our homes be- 
cause we are able to pick and choose 
from all-the past those things which 
please us most if not in real antiques, in 
authentic reproductions, or if we are 
loath to copy (Please turn to page 44 
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It was just like“Dad” to fix up the 
home for the bride and groom 


Three weeks ago the wedding bells had 
rung at the old home for Clara, the oldest 
of three. And now they were home, to 
settle down with “‘the folks’... and 
what a surprise! 


der at the new bathroom. Yes, it cer- 
tainly is a comfort! 

What is keeping you, and your family 
from the comforts and conveniences of 
a modern bathroom? Surely not the 
space, for a corner out of a bedroom, 
or a hall-end, will do nicely. Surely 
whole house,”’ as she looked around, . . . not the cost, for this health-giving aid 
‘and what a comfort for you and mother to better living will be one of the best- 

. won't you feel like a king, though, shaving at paying investments you ever made. And with all 
that beautiful lavatory. And I can see Mother fussing their beauty and high quality, “Standard” Plumb- 
around—keeping the enamel glistening and spotless, ing Fixtures can be had in styles and prices to fit 
. . . but it’s so easy—oh! you've already found that any purse. 


‘Really, you wouldn’t know the place, 
Dad. Why .. . it seems to dress up the 





out! You would!” See your plumber today. He will help you select 

Of course ‘‘Dad’’ had been thinking about it for just what you want—and he will do a profes- 

) some time... *‘thechildren should have these modern _ sional, sanitary job of installing. And mail the cou- 
things, you know,”’ he had told a neighbor, . . . pon below. It will bring you a most valuable and 


interesting book. Enjoy life! Make~ 
your home complete. Don't postpone it! 


Standard Sanitary fp. Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. (S. F. 405), Pittsburgh 


Without obligation, send me your new book, 


é “keeps their minds off the city. Then, 
too, they hear a lot of this sanitation 
talk at school—and the old place might 
seem out-of-date to them."’ And now, 

... well, even “‘Dad’’ himself was 

pleased, as he looked over Clara’s shoul- 






el, or Chromard Finish. 


66 $4 a “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for che Home 
i t an dat d And in the kitchen a yardstick- NOM 200 ocowsacsccucsctvcsucwocdeosaneesesenesvocceasenses 
. high Soa: ay aol pes in nn J 
trous easily-kept-clean enamel, 
: PLUMBING FIXTURES = (720j os; Aeprchan enamel, Post Office... 
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The Percolator 
that has brought 
Perfect Coffee to 


Millions of Homes’ 


The UNIVERSAL Patented 
Percolating Process, which ex- 
tracts from the coffee berry all the 
delicious volatile oils and aroma 
before beverage comes to a boil, 
is the most satisfactory way of 





making coffee yet discovered. 


When introduced twenty years 
ago the UNIVERSAL Method 
revolutionized coffee-making— 
many imitations followed, but § 
none equal the original— most 
are but boiling devices, and 
coffee resents boiling—bitterly. 


The fashionable 
designs of both 
the electric and 
non-electric 
UNIVERSAL 
Percolators are 
enchanced by 
their unexcelled 
mechanical feat- 
ures, which are 
guaranteed to 
give a I[:fetime 
of satisfactory 
service. 


Virtually every 
home duty Is 
made easier and 
more enjoy- 
able by one or 
more of the 
mainy kinds of 
UNIVERSAL 
Household 
Helps—the 
choice of home 
managers for 
over 75 years. 


Electric 2 to 6 Cups 


$9 00 to $10.00 
Landers, Frary & Clark 


Conn 


New Britain, ° 
Master Metalsmiths for Over Three-quarters 





ee 


4 to 14 Cups 
$4.50 to $6.00 





Electric 
5 to 9 Cups 
$10.50 to $13.00 





C 


Electric 


7 cups—$9.00 


of a Century 
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SUCCESSFUL 
| the homes of our great-great-grand- 
mothers or even our own grandmothers 
and mothers, we may choose the mod- 
ern style which is being created for us? 
We may combine styles of different 
| periods so long as there is a similarity in 
| line, decoration and general character. 
Can’t you imagine the old Morris chair 
padded and covered anew, and the not- 
too-clumsy fumed oak davenport pad- 
ded, covered and painted with cunning 
modern bookcases built in at the ends 
becoming a part of the modern scheme? 
Occasionally pieces of the old period 
types of furniture may fit in with the 
modern style if the lines are very simple, 
if decoration is used very sparingly, and 
if the pieces are right in scale with one 
another. If you do not wish to introduce 
modern furniture into your old period 
scheme you may modernize a bit by the 
careful use of textiles and accessories. 


N SELECTING furniture, whatever 
it may be, one should always keep in 
mind the aims of the furnished home— 
comfort, beauty, individuality and suit- 
ability. 

A chair or couch is not a success un- 
less it is comfortable, nor is a table right 
unless it is the proper height for its par- 
ticular use. Every piece should be cho- 
sen for its special use and not just to fill 
up the house. The furnished room is not 
a success unless the related pieces are 


Colorful 


COR magic’’ need not sound out of 
place or impossible in the kitchen, 
if the homemaker will only take a little 
time and thoughtfully study the sur- 





roundings in her “‘workshop.’”’ Work, 
becomes a pleasure in pleasant sur- 
roundings, so why not give the home- 
maker an attractive and colorful place 
in which to work? 

Modern kitchen equipment has much 


| to do with the ease in which the work is 
| done, but a sense of cheerful surround- 


ings is also a great help and this may be 
brought about by the use of oilcloth. 
Today, oilcloth has a wide range of 
color and design so that all the house- 
wife needs to do is to study the color 
and design needed for her own particular 
kitchen. Of course, she must take into 
consideration her own personality be- 
cause whatever we do in our house must 
express our partiality rather than an 
outlay of money. 

With kitchen walls of light gray, and 
woodwork of ivory, and a soft shade of 
blue on pans and containers, we need a 
“livening’’ color and this may be added 


| by the color in the oilcloth that is to be 


nicely used. 
The top of the worktable, if not of 
enamel or marble, will be very much 


| “dressed up”’ if it is covered with a plain 


oilcloth of a soft and cheery shade of 
yellow. One of the newer types of oil- 
cloth with a pattern that vies very 
favorably with the patterns of our linen 
damasks may also be used. 

If more color is needed, try window 
shades of the same material. These may 
be scalloped at the bottom and bound 
with the same or a contrasting color. 
Perhaps you may ‘like a soft shade of 


| blue for this purpose. 
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grouped for the various activities. The 
fireplace, if there is one, is naturally the 
heart of the home and should be the 
center of interest and the chairs, tables 
and couches, arranged to make it such. 
If there is no fireplace, a group of win- 
dows may become the center of interest 
and the furniture should be arranged 
accordingly. 

Several reading groups are necessary 
in any living-room. There should be 
father’s favorite chair with table, lamp, 
foot-stool and newspaper rack conven- 
iently arranged so that it is in readiness 
for him when he comes in after a hard 
day’s work. There should be the chair 
particularly selected for mother, by 
which is the table for her own special 
books, magazines, and her sewing-box. 
No doubt she would appreciate a foot- 
stool because she needs every comfort 
possible when she has time to relax. 

Each member of the family and their 
various activities should be taken into 
consideration in planning the living- 
room and also some extras provided for 
guests. In this way the living-room will 
become the very center of the home life 
and many happy hours will be spent 
there. If each room is considered ac- 
cordingly for its actual needs and the 
comforts of its occupants plus beauty 
and individuality the house will become 
a successfully furnished home, be it new 
or old, or a combination of the two. 


Oilcloth 


E. DECK 


Tie-backs of the same material may 
be used for the glass curtains which are 
fastened right on the window frame so 
that they will move up and down with 
the window and be out of the way of 
the screens and breezes. These tie-backs 
may be bound as suggested for the 
shades and a small design may be 
painted on them, oil paints being used 
to an advantage. 

As we open the cupboard doors, our 
attention is drawn to the shelves. They 
look quite untidy with papers and then, 
too, they are so hard to clean with 
papers to change so often, because cup- 
board shelves do get soiled. This same 
colored oilcloth, glued to the shelves, 
will last indefinitely and it is so easy to 
clean. The part that hangs over the 
edge of the shelf may be scalloped with 
the same scallop as that used for the 
window shades, then bound, or not, just 
as you like. They are a little easier 
cleaned when not bound but are not 
decorative. 

The shelves of the tea-cart may be 
treated in a like manner. 


O, WHY not “ring a change with oil- 
cloth’? Many other pleasing color 
combinations can be worked out, either 
from instinct or the use of the color chart. 
An “apple green’’ kitchen is cheery and 
attractive, if your combination of colors 
is thoughtfully chosen—walls of apple 
green, woodwork of ivory, apple-green 
oilcloth, and a touch of rose color pro- 
duced by painting the cooky jar and 
spice containers, and a rose-colored 
geranium in the window. 
Kitchen work need never be a drudg- 
ery if we keep in mind the use of color 
magic and harmony. 
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A Walk in the Woods 
We are going to the woods to hunt | 


? 


wild flowers,’’ said Miss Marsh, 

1e bright spring afternoon. ‘‘We will 

lc arn their names and bring some back | 
yr our room.’ 

They had not gone far in the woods | 
intil they found a patch of violets, ode | 
little blossoms peeping out from among 
the heart-shaped leaves. Some of the | 
blossoms were light blue, some darker | 
blue, and many were almost purple. 

Next, they found some plants whose | 
leaves were a pale green and all curled | 
up. 

“These are bloodroot leaves,’”’ said | 
Miss Marsh. “The leaves are curled 
around the blossoms. When the blos- | 
soms unfold they will have snowy petals | 
around golden centers. They do not 
last long for the wind soon shatters 
them. If we picked them we would have 
to be very careful, for the red liquid 
oozing from the stems after they are 
picked would make a stain. Long ago 
the Indians used this juice to paint their 
faces and tomahawks.” 


pARIBES on they saw some tall 
plants, each having two wide leaves 
opposite each other. 

“They look like little umbrellas!” 
cried one of the girls, “What kind of 
plants are they, Miss Marsh?” 

“They are May apples,’ answered 
ree Marsh. “It will not be long before 

ey bloom. The large white flowers 
come out from the fork between the two 
big leaves.’ 

Then they came to a hillside that was 
starred with tiny pink and white blos- 
soms on slender stems. 

“I know what those flowers are,”’ said 
a little boy, stooping to pick some of 
them. “Mother said they are called 
anemone. We picked some here last 
year; I remember their feathery green 

aves. } 
_A little farther on, they came to a 

‘ar, gurgling brook. Near its banks 

\lded a great many pale yellow lily- 
shaped flowers with purple marks .on | 
their petals. Each stem had two long | 
“> pale with purple and white spots 
on them. 

“These are called adderstongue,”’ said 
Miss Marsh. “And see the spring- 
M — a little farther down on the 

“They look almost like the anemone, | 
d 7 they Miss Marsh?” asked a little 


Anemone and springbeauties look 
mething alike,’”’ answered her teacher, 
it you will see when we pick them 
it the springbeauties have darker | 
lored veins in their petals.”’ 

\fter gathering some of the spring- 
1uties and adderstongue Miss Marsh 
started back toward the schoolhouse. 
‘hey came into the yard just as the 


last bell was ringing, telling them that 


was time to go home. 
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97 


easy recipes 


for delicious 
JAMS and JELLIES e 


ARMING 


A complete book of recipes is under 
the label of every bottle of Certo 
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Anyone can make them using the 


modern “short-boil” method + 7 # 


NDER the label of every bottle 

of Certo is a book of 97 recipes 
for all sorts of delicious homemade 
jams and jellies. 

The recipe below for pineapple and 
strawberry jam is one of them. Read 
it and see how easy it is to make this 
delicious combination. Each of the 
96 other recipes is just as easy! 

Certo has revolutionized the art of 
making jams and 
jellies. Now anyone, 
the most inexperi- 
enced cook, can 
make perfect jams 
and jellies every time 
—with only one min- 
ute’s boiling. That’s 
why it is called 
the “‘short-boil”’ 
method. Famous 
cooking experts, in- 








PINEAPPLE AND 
STRAWBERRY JAM, MIXED 


Crush to a fine pulp about 1 
quart ripe berries. Put pine- 
apple (fresh or canned) through 
food chopper, or chop very fine. 
Measure 2 level cups of cach 
fruit into large kettle. In case 
of slight shortage of one fruit, 
use enough of the other fruit to 
make 4 level cups (2 Ibs.) total. 
Add 7 level cups (3 Ibs.) sugar 
and mix well. Use hottest fire 
and stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Bring to a full 
rolling boil and boil hard for 1 
minute. Remove from fire and 
stir in % cup Certo. Skim, 
pour quickly and cover hot jam 
at once with hot paraffin wax. 


FREE: Two booklets—one, on how to make 
7 by the “ishort-boil” method—the other, an i 

klet of “Recipes for Tempting Dishes Using Jams and 
Jellies.” Mail coupon to Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept. 
She will write you and send the two booklets. 


cluding Alice Bradley and Sarah Field 
Splint, recommend this Certo “short- 
boil” method. The Home Eeonomics 
Departments of universities and col- 
leges all over the country teach it. 

* * * 
Certo is a Pure Fruit Product — 
just the natural jellying substance extracted 
from fruit in which it is abundant. With 
Certo, you can make jams and jellies from 
any fruit or fruit juice—quickly, easily, 
perfectly! 

Millions of women 
have discovered that 
jams and jellies made 
the Certo ‘‘short- 
boil” way have better 
color and flavor— 
more like the fresh 
fruit itself—and that 
the cost per glass is 
from 1 to $ cents less 
than by the old “long- 
boil” method. 
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Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept. 
Certo Corporation, IN Gs 06 8 cnr ban Connon ainianend ok Eeenbs ds somdetinn 
470 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Cs you live in Canada, address: Certo, RGR caine inv rect edwiabeses State 
obourg, Ont.) 


® Please send me the two booklets 
described above. 














O Check here and send 10¢ if you want trial half bottle of Certo 
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The Farmer pnt the Reserve System 


speculative investors in farm land, and 
otherwise sought to curtail the credit 
debauch which had been in progress. 

Almost at the same time, great 
changes were occurring in world demand 
for farm products. The result was the 
reaction in prices which eventually cut 
back land values in many sections to the 
1913 basis and for a long time reduced 
the market prices of staple farm prod- 
ucts to a level far below that of corre- 
sponding manufactured products. 

Had the Farmer a Complaint? The 
question whether the farmer had a 
legitimate complaint to make of this 
situation is very complex. Certainly it 
would not have been a good thing for 
him had the Reserve Board in and after 
1920, continued toaid and abet the ad- 
vance in values of land and of farm 
products. But the sudden character of 
the withdrawal of the credit which had 
previously been used to sustain the price 
of land and of produce undoubtedly 
subjected him to immense losses. In a 
word, the policy itself was wise but 
much belated, and the method of apply- 
ing it indifferent in technique and severe 
in practice. 


HE result was an intensification of 
prejudice which the farmer already 
felt toward the reserve system, and the 
growth of an opinion on the part of him- 
self and his representatives that he was 
in some way a target of dislike for our 
banking administrators. This latter 
thought was wholly unfounded, for our 
banking managers have been at all times 
morbidly anxious to curry favor with 
the farmer, and unduly disposed to for- 
mulate regulations calculated to give 
him, as well as the farm middlemen, 
very long credit. His grievance, how- 
ever, was real, even if misunderstood. - 
Moreover, as the years passed, after 
1920, it became evident that a credit 
debauch, like any other, leaves some 
effects that cannot be overcome on the 
“morning after.’”” Among them was the 
introduction of a certain constitutional 
weakness ‘into the position of country 
banks. Some of these developed a tend- 
ency to what may be termed credit- 
tuberculosis—a wasting away of asset 
values—which the reserve system did 
little or nothing to combat. Others de- 
veloped banking high-blood-pressure, 
with weakness and danger of arterial 
rupture, as the result of overfeeding at 
the speculative credit trough. The out- 
come was an epidemic of bank failures, 
especially among country banks during 
the years 1921-26, the like of which has 
never been seen, either in this country 
or in any other. 

It appeared, in almost all cases of 
such failures, that these banks had been 
allowed to borrow heavily at reserve 
banks and to use the money in many 
cases unwisely, the reserve bank simply 
protecting itself by taking collateral. So, 
when the bank broke down, the reserve 
bank of the district often appeared as 
the owner of nearly all the assets that 
had any value, while the depositor was 
left to “hold the bag.” 

Thus appears the second of the farmer’s 
real and legitimate grievances against 
the reserve system— banking maladmin- 


Continued from page 11 


istration, with inadequate supervision of 
country banks and of the funds lent to 
them, coupled with a tendency on the 
part of reserve banks to protect them- 
selves by taking collateral which really 
belonged to the depositors. It is a seri- 
ous, a far-reaching, a most legitimate 
ground of ill feeling and annoyance 
against a system which had professed 
to be able to check bank failures, or 
eradicate them, and which had allowed 
its members to create the impression 
that membership in the system was a 
great safeguard against failures. This 
real grievance has apparently never been 
much heeded by the farmer himself, for 
he has been too much engaged with 
imaginary wrongs to devote himself very 
thoroly to bona-fide evils. 





The Farmer and the Speculator. But 
the farmer has another ground of com- 
plaint against the reserve system that, 


In some respects, is even greater than - 


those that have been mentioned. After 
the year 1920, the country began to fall 
back into its accustomed financial and 
other ways. One of those ways was stock 
speculation. The average American is 
fond of gambling, and his favorite type 
of gambling is in the stock market. Be- 
fore the war he had been allowed to 
gamble with the reserves of the country 
banks which had been habitually de- 
posited with other banks in the larger 
cities. It had been asserted that the 
Reserve Act would eliminate this use of 
bank reserves, and indeed the statement 
that it would do so had been freely used 
as an argument for passing it. 


O MAKE this assertion real, reserve 
banks had been forbidden to discount 
speculative paper. However, the war 
had hardly got fairly started when it was 
decided to modify the Reserve Act in 
such a way as to permit reserve banks to 
discount the direct notes of member 
banks when collateraled by government 
bonds, no matter for what the proceeds 
of such borrowings were intended. As 
a matter of fact, immediately after the 
war, these borrowings came to be used 
for speculative loans to brokers, and 
thus was reached the lame and impotent 
conclusion that the reserves of the coun- 
try banks were more than ever being 
employed for the purpose of supporting 
stock speculation. 
The speculative banks in New York 
and other cities practically borrowed 
these reserves from the reserve banks in 
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which the country banks had been 
obliged to place them, while the country 
banks themselves soon fell back into the 
habit of directly sending their spare 
funds to be used in stock market loans. 
Before the war it was thought to be a 
very excessive use of credit if brokers’ 
loans amounted to as much as $1,500,- 
000,000. Today $5,500,000,000 is usual, 
and a stock exchange organization some 
six months ago issued a booklet designed 
to prove that $6,000,000,000 of brokers’ 
loans would not be excessive or do any 
harm. Hardly was it well in circulation 
when the total of loans practically 
reached that figure. 

We need not argue the question 
whether or not this point of view is well 
founded; the point is that our reserve 
system has permitted, and has cooper- 
ated in, the withdrawal of country bank 
reserves from their employment at home, 
or in their home district, and their trans- 
fer to stock market operations. When 
the senate banking committee had the 
brokers’ loan question under advise- 
ment in February and March, 1928, it 
heard testimony from an economist who 
had been sent by the Reserve Board to 
speak for it, and this economist advo- 
cated such use of the funds of country 
banks. The Governor of the Reserve 
Board himself said that he did not know 
whether or not the amount of brokers’ 
loans was too high, while the actual ad- 
ministrators of reserve banks either 
could not, or at least did not, do any- 
thing to restrain the flow of country 
bank funds into the stock market until 
they had become so “tied up”’ there that 
withdrawal was very difficult—the situ- 
ation which existed in the middle of 
1928, and which has prevailed ever since. 


ROM thestandpoint of sound bank- 

ing, as well as from that of adequate 
available local loans, this erroneous poli- 
cy on the part of the reserve banks was 
almost indefensible. It was not only a 
plain violation of the intent of the Re- 
serve Act itself, but of all of the canons 
of good central banking, as recognized 
thruout the world. The farmer, as the 
ultimate owner of the country bank re- 
serves, has every reason to complain of 
this use of his funds and of the break- 
down of the federal reserve system which 
permitted it to go on. 

Our International Policy. There is one 
other phase in which a very distinct 
ground of complaint, from the stand- 
point of the farmer, can be noted as 
regards the federal reserve system. The 
farmer is, of course, largely concerned 
in maintaining a control of foreign mar- 
kets and in keeping his connections with 
these markets open and in good working 
condition. Recognizing this to be the 
case, the Reserve Act had originally pro- 
vided for the establishment of branches 
of reserve banks abroad, whose duty it 
should be to maintain offices authorized 
to deal in paper of the kinds made eligi- 
ble for rediscount at home, and to deal 
in them direct, not merely thru banks 
but in transactions with individuals. 

One object in this provision had been 
that of affording a connection or outlet 
for the operation of country banks which 

(Please turn to page 48) 
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Check each point 


—will you be 
satisfied with Jess o 


| Dae woman wants a cool, safe kitchen, whether she is preparing a meal for 
a small family or cooking for the harvest hands... The old type of stove that 
smokes, cooks slowly and sends out blasts of heat has no place in a kitchen to- 
day. There is a modern kerosene stove that will keep your kitchen cooler—the 
Nesco. This modern stove has the short chimney which places hot, blue gas 
flame in direct contact with the cooking utensil and keeps the heat from spread- 
ing to the kitchen. This summer you can keep your kitchen cool with a Nesco. 


And you will want these featuves, too! 


Safety—Nesco is so safe and reliable that women Beauty—Glistening, easily cleaned finishes in baked 
start it cooking and go about their household or enamel and procelain enamel trim. 
outdoor chores. It does not have to be watched! Simplicity — Just turn indicator to cooking heat 


Best Cooking =~ Nesco quiciiy flee estehe, ¢ " wanted. No ratchets or -:ars to get out of 


bakes, and roasts. Trouble-free Wicks —The famous Nesco Rockweave 
Wicks are made of woven, wire-cored asbestos 
Economy — A Nesco will burri 24 hours of ofig and are non-burning, long lasting and require 
gallon of kerosene per burner. no cutting. 
See the modern Nesco in operation at your dealer's. Send the coupon for free Recipe G ‘ppewves by 
and Menu Booklet which also shows many sizes and models of stoves and ranges. ood Housekeeping 


Institute 
NATIONAL ENAMELING AND STAMPING Co., Inc., 21 Twelfth St., Milwaukee 


Factories and Branches: Mitwauxee, New Yor, Battrwoae, Granite City, Int., Cuicaco, New 
Osreans, Laurer Hirt, L. L., Putraperenia . . . Licensed Canadian Nesco Kerosene Stove Manufacturers: 
Dominion Stove anp Founpay Co., Penztanouisnene, Ontasio, Canapa. 


NESCO 









3 Kerosene Stoves &Ranges 
1 Wa age ” 

: With the Blue Gas Contact Flame 

| ““"WATIONAL ENAMELING © STAMPING CO., 

n 21 Twelfth St., Milwaukee 

t Please send me your free Recipe and Menu Booklet and illustrated liters 

h ature showing various models of Nesco Kerosene Stoves and Ranges. 


(Write your name and address on margin below) 
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Insist on 
this Package 


eerie: 





Different from 
any Oats you have 
ever tasted 


You will never know the delicious difference 
between Genuine 3-Minute Oat Frakes, distin- 
guished by the Big Red 3 on the package, and 


ordinary oats, until you have actually tried it in 
your own home. Set a steaming bowl before each 
member of your family and let them tell you. 


Vitamized by Natural Process 


Mother Nature in her infinite widsom pours 
into sun-ripened oats more of the important 
growth-producing elements than into any other 
grain; and these, with the natural Vitamins, pro- 
tein, carbohydrates and minerals, are preserved 
by the 3-Minutz process—nothing is added and 
nothing is taken away. In 3-Mrute Oat FLaxes 
(the package with the Big Red 3) you will find these 
elements in just the proportions that Nature in- 
tended—unaltered by man. 


Fireless Cooked — 
at the Mill — for 12 Hours 


Selected whole white oats still in their hulls are 
Fireless Cooked—at the Mill—for 12 Hours—in 
their own moisture, in big, tight cookers that re- 
tain and perfectly blend all of the goodness of the 
grain, and bring out to the fullest extent a won- 
derful, new, nut-like flavor found in no other oats. 

All of the flouriness that cooks into a soggy, glutinous mass 
is eliminated; so that Minute Oar Fraxes (the package with 
the Big Red 3) looks delightfully light, flaky and appetizing in 
the dish. This appetizing appearance and delicious flavor 
combine to make it the favorite of children and adults too. 


Cooks Perfectly in Exactly 


3 Minutes 


This long cooking at the mill, besides bringing out all of 
the delicious flavor of the grain, partially dextrinizes the 
starches to a point where the thorough cooking is completed 
oD your stove in exactly 3 Minutzs—no more—no less. 


Regular Package, 1() ¢ Family Size, 25¢ 
(Except in Far West and Canada) 
Ask for a Free Trial Package 


We want you to actually try } Minute Oat Frases (the 
package with the Big Red 3), in your own home. Fill out the 
coupon, mail it now and we will send you a free trial package 
and our interesting booklet. 

Three-Minute Cereals Company, 847 Sixteenth Street, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: I want to try 3-Mrxute Oat Fraxes—please 
send me a Free Trial Package and your new booklet. 
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are too small to maintain their own 
branches in other countries, and which 
ordinarily have to depend on city banks 
in such matters as the opening of credits 
and the like. The branches of reserve 


| banks were intended to facilitate our 


| export trade, and among other things to 


enable our farmers, singly or in combi- 
nation, or as cooperative enterprises, to 
finance the movement of our farm prod- 
ucts to foreign countries with direct sale 
to buyers there, without the necessity of 
going thru any middleman whether of 
the banking, financial, or any commer- 


cial type. 


OT one of these branches has been 

established, the only foreign branch 
of the reserve system being at Havana, 
Cuba, where one has been established 
for the purpose of providing notes for 
the use of those interested chiefly in the 
local sugar industry. The service has 
thus been restricted on the foreign side 
for two reasons: the one, the unwilling- 
ness of large city banks to suffer what 
they considered an undesirable form of 
“government” competition with them- 


| selves; the other, the feeling of foreign 
| central banks that they might be hurt or 


lose business if reserve banks should in- 
terpose in their markets. 

The result has been that the export 
interests of the United States, and the 
farmer among them, have been entirely 


| deprived of that direct support and fur- 


therance which they might have had 
thru the creation of active banking of- 
fices representing them in foreign coun- 
tries—a plan fully provided for by the 
Reserve Act as adopted by congress. 
Unquestionably this failure to render 
the desired service constitutes one of the 
most serious and well warranted grounds 
of complaint which the farmer has 
against the reserve system. 


Real and Unreal Grievances. These 


grievances are not the common staple of * 


complaint which has gone the rounds in 
a good many circles. As a matter of 
fact, the farmer has, along with other 
members of the community, profited a 
good deal by reserve bank organization. 
The system has benefited him as it has 
every one else. It has provided a sound 
currency system, reduced expenses of 
transmitting money, furnished a general 
bulwark against financial panics and dis- 


| orders, and ha sotherwise been of inesti- 


mable advantage. All these benefits, 
however, could have been furnished as 
well or better by a system which was in 
addition disposed to help the farmer in 
the essentiul particulars which, as al- 
ready shown, have been neglected. 


CE question which has been much 
debated within recent years has been 
the relation of the federal reserve system 
to what is called “stabilization of prices.” 
There has been suggestion in some ill- 
advised quarters that the federal reserve 
system, or for that matter any central 
banking system, can more or less suc- 
cessfully regulate individual sets of 
prices and prevent them from changing 
widely. The reserve system has been 
blamed for not having stabilized farm 


| prices. Here is another unreal grievance 


on the part of the farmer. Indeed it is 
an unreal grievance on the part of any 


| producer. 


Why has not the federal reserve sys- 
tem stabilized the price of rubber or 
copper or building materials? Why has it 
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not rendered the conditions of business 
men regular in regard to a good many 
other products? The answer is that it 
could not do the impossible. Banking 
and credit theory, especially since the 
war, has been more and more inclined 
to the view that the wise control of cred- 
it, especially thru the control of central 
banks, can be so managed as to prevent 
extreme irregularity of prices or at least 
to mitigate it. 

There is a certain amount of warrant 
for this view. Let it be remembered, 
however, that what is referred to here 
is not the price level for this, that, or the 
other commodity, but the average price 
level. We have had a much more even 
price level during the past three years 
than at any time since the war, but this 
evenness is merely a mathematical aver- 
age. It does not at all imply that there 
has been regularity of agricultural prices 
or of prices of manufactures. Indeed, in 
some years when the.price level ‘has 
apparently been most “stable,’’ the sta- 
bility has resulted from great increases 
in some lines which offset great de- 
creases in others. 

Can Bankers Affect Farm Prices? Can 
any banking system affect or control the 
prices in a given line of commodities 
such as farm products? Not directly, 
of course. The immediate control of 
such prices is brought about thru adjust- 
ment of supply to demand. Bankers 
may affect the situation by refusing 
credit for the raising or marketing of a 
given crop, an action which generally 
tends to increase prices, but after all this 
is a very extreme step, and one which 
the federal reserve system has never 
taken. Neither, it should be added, have 
the member banks of the federal reserve 
system taken it. 


RICES of farm products have been 

unduly low, and one reason, probably, 
is that the “farmer” in the broader sense 
of that term, has been supplied with 
rather more credit than he ought to have 
so that there has been a tendency to 
overproduction. If the reserve system 
has been at all to blame in this connec- 
tion, the blame is found in its failure to 
restrict unnecessary supplies of credit 
which were being fed to farmers by 
country banks and by rural credit organ- 
izations of various kinds. Unfortunately 
a great deal of this credit went into land 
speculation instead of productive effort. 
In the main, federal reserve banks have 
been highly sympathetic with the farm- 
er and his needs, and the most severe 
criticism to be made against them is that 
they have been injudicious in their con- 
trol and supply of farm credit thru the 
country bank. 

As for the failure to stabilize prices, 
that is as just indicated, merely a failure 
to do the impossible. If the system can 
stabilize credit itself, and prevent infla- 
tion or contraction, it has accomplished 
a great service. To permit it to pry into 
the affairs of individual businesses, limit 
their supply of credit or enlarge it, and 
generally to act the part of an earthly 
providence is unthinkable under our sys- 
tem of government, or for that matter 
under any other that we are likely to 
adopt. The farmers’ grievances do not 
lie in this direction at all, but are rather 
to be found in the maladministration 
which has already been outlined in con- 
nection with the stock market and with 
speculative enterprises generally. 
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Reserve System Needs Support. Prop- 
erly managed, the reserve system would 
be the greatest bulwark of the farming 
population and of the average man 
against monopoly and financial imperial- 
ism that could be devised. The system 


was intended to bring about just this | 


service. 


It has not accomplished the | 


end at which it was aimed, altho it has | 


done a number of things that contribute 
to the possible attainment of the desired 
o( val. 

The farmer ought to support the sys- 
tem intelligently, ask for its amendment 
in such a way as to correct its specula- 
tive tendencies, insist upon the applica- 
tion of its resources to productive enter- 
prise only, and above all demand that 
the country banks shall vote intelligent- 
ly and independently for the members of 
federal reserve bank directorates whom 
they have the power to choose, instead 
of, as now, adopting an indifferent atti- 
tude or playing into the hands of the 
larger banks in their districts which have 
their own candidates to put forward. 

All these things involve a careful and 
intelligent study of the banking prob- 
lem by the farmer. It is only his worst 
enemies who urge him not to study but 
to destroy it in order to avoid the conse- 
quences of neglect or indifference in the 
past. 


Radio Contest Results 
HE enthusiasm and real apprecia- 


tion which characterized all of the | 


letters sent in in the radio contest an- 
nounced in Successful Farming for Feb- 
ruary made it very difficult to select the 
prize winners from the hundreds of let- 
ters received. 

Expressions of keen enjoyment of fine 
musical programs, plays and sporting 
events were almost universal, not alone 
for the entertainment but for the inspi- 
ration and appreciation which they de- 
velop. Unanimous was the praise for 
the excellent church services broadcast 
on Sundays, and many were the expres- 
sions of commendation for the broaden- 
ing of religious views and the deepen- 
ing of religious feeling thus created. 

With one accord the radio was pro- 
nounced the most important factor in 
the passing of the ‘“farmer’s isolation,” 
and from ranches 65 miles from a rail- 
road, with no telephone or rural mail 
services, as well as from close-in farms 
near the larger cities came the same 
glad refrain, ‘‘Our radio makes us a part 
of the great, wide world.” 


ist Sam Palmer, Indiana 

2nd Mrs. Reed M. Perkins, Illinois 

ird R. J. Hubbard, Arkansas 

ith Prudence McLean, Kansas 

oth Mrs. O. J. Brandt, Wisconsin 

6th Mrs. W. H. Morris, Missouri 

7th Mrs. J. E. Nelson, Illinois 

Sth Mrs. Fred L. Lewis, New York 
9th Dewey F. Dennison, West Virginia 
10th Harry Pifer, Wyoming . 
lith Mrs. N. B. Lamoreux, Pennsylvania 
12th Mrs. Cleve Butler, Missouri — 

13th Ida A. Weller, Ohio 

l4th Mrs. H. W. Stone, Iowa 

15th Mrs. Ezra N. Weidemier, Missouri 


Honorable Mention 

Mrs. Chas. H. Stith, Missouri 
James Reese, Oklahoma 
Mollie Morton, Kansas 
Mrs. R. H. Kindig, Iowa 
Mrs. W. R. Bennison, Iowa 
lizabeth Rigg, West Virginia 
Mrs W. Earl Akley, New York 
Mrs. Roy Crossfield, Minnesota 
‘ary Blakely, North Dakota 
liss Clover Sautter, Ohio 

irgaret Busche, Montana 
Phil Browning, Pennsylvania 
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“THE PREMIER PERFUMER OF THE WORLD” 





Write to the. .. 
PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


OTY creates the loveliest Perfumes, Face Powders, 

Rouges, Creams and other toilette essentials, in the 
world. And beyond that Coty has opened a Personal 
Service Bureau Ito tell you just which creations you 
need to bring out your greatest beauty and individual 
charm, how to keep your skin fresh and young, and all 
the subtle secrets of exquisite daintiness. Address: 
PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU. 


COTY, Inc., 
Dept. C 
714 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


| Coty Face Powders Are The Most Popular In | 
The World Because Of Their Supreme Quality 




































ave you 
seen the New 


Lubaloy .22 
cartridges ? 





Look how bright and clean 
they are—and they keep 


your rifle just as Clean— 


Lubaloy .22's won't rust your 
gun. The smokeless powder 
and special non-corrosive prim- 
ing make cleaning unnecessary. 
But here's the big point: the 
bullets are coated with shining 
Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) that 
does away with the coating of 
grease that other .22’s must have. They 
won't soil your hands or pockets. Lint and 
grit won't stick to them and get into your 
gun. They're as clean and smooth as your 
watch crystal. Just about the neatest car- 
tridges you've seen. They gleam like “Bullets 
of Gold.” Shoot even better than they look. 
Yet cost no more than ordinary .22's. 


There's nothing like Lubaloy .22's for kill- 
ing pests and for the many other uses of the 
small-bore rifle around the farm. 


The world's record of 3,146 consecutive 
bull’seyes was made with these new 
cartridges. 

If you have a high-power rifle, try the deadly Lubaloy 
Open-point Expanding and Boat-tail bullets. For your 
shotgun there's nothing like the long-range So 
‘oad for ducks, crows and hawks. Or Xpert shells for 
all-round shooting. Dealers everywhere sell Western 
—World’s Champion Ammunition. Write us for 
literature. © 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

511 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 

Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal, 
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Ii Modernizing the Farm House 


Continued from page 14 


until the boxing and the plaster is in 
position; then it is poured between the 
studs, filling that space completely with 
a spongy, fluffy mass; then it is spread 
between the ceiling joists in the attic toa 
depth of from one to three inches. This 
is also a very effective method of insu- 
lating and one that is used quite com- 
monly. 

The fourth method of which we shall 
speak is a type that is made of gypsum 
and which we will call the plaster type. 
This type has not been used so com- 
monly in small houses as in larger build- 
ings. It comes in bags and is handled in 
much the same manner as plaster or 
cement. In fact, that is just what it is, 
except that it has the peculiar character- 
istic of raising into a spongy mass like 
bread, when water is added to it and 
mixed. It is placed much like concrete, 
being poured into forms. It is sometimes 
used in small houses by being placed be- 
tween the studs and between the ceiling 
joists. It has the advantage of being a 
masonry material as well as a very good 
insulator. 

Of the four types mentioned, the first 
three are the most common and any of 
these are certainly worth consideration. 
The material to use in any given .in- 
stance must be determined entirely by 
existing conditions and also by the ease 
and economy with which any of them 
might be placed. 

The house shown in the photograph 
is a type that is fairly common. Basic- 
ally it is the ‘“T” plan, but like many of 
this type it is so placed that the porch 
faces the highway. In such a position 


the wing to the rear is not easily seen. 


from the front. This house, like so many 
others of this type, is so narrow that it 
is difficult to get to the second ficor with- 
out stairs that are either steep or un- 
duly cumbersome. The awkward exten- 
sion toward the front is visible evidence 
of the carpenter’s troubles when the 


| stairs were built. 


The plan as it exists is not very suit- 
able for modern farm needs. Closets are 
conspicuous by their absence, especially 


| on the second floor; and one of the bed- 
| rooms cannot be entered without using 


another bedroom as a hall. 


N THE plan for remodeling the main 
portion of the house remains as it 
was. The front porch has been re- 
moved; a large porch has been added 


| at theend. There is also a terrace which 


will appeal to many. 
This scheme has been given a strong 


_ colonial feeling by placing fireplaces at 


either end. The idea was, of course, 
suggested by the front of the old house. 
It seemed an effective means of setting 
off the building without too much 


| change. 


| 





The first floor plan is very convenient. 
It meets practically all modern require- 
ments. Then, too, since the drive from 
the highway passes along the left side of 
the house, the exterior doors are easily 
accessible. On the second floor the chief 
change has occurred on interior walls ex- 
cept for that portion which has been 
built onto the rear wing. .Altogether, in 
appearance and workmanship, we have 
a finished house that has certainly justi- 


fied the effort and time taken in moder: 
izing it. 

Very often we are forced into situ 
tions when modernizing the home that 
would not be tolerated in a new hous: 
For instance, we may expend conside: 
able space in a hall because that spac: 
happens to be there and is not so locate: 
that it can be used in any other way. | 
a new house, if we expend more tha 
20 percent of the floor space in getting 
necessary hallways, we have a poor plan 
economically, but in an old house on 
cannot draw that line so sharply. Th: 
room is there; we must use it to the best 
advantage, and we cannot tear down th: 
house because we have more than 2() 
percent of the floor space in the hall. 


Home Atmosphere 


‘TRA intangible quality about people 
which is generally known as person- 
ality envelops homes under the guise of 
atmosphere. Just as personality is a 
thing apart from one’s features, clothes 
or education, so is atmosphere a thing 
apart from four walls, furniture and 
hangings. 

In another respect are these two elu- 
sive qualities alike. They can both be 
cultivated. I think it is rather an inter- 
esting bit of mental gymnastics to im- 
agine the homes of your friends, if you 
can, apart from their actual physical 
surroundings. 

One home reflects a certain coldness 
of thought, action and habits of life; not 
because of its cleanliness, or the mathe- 
matical precision of interior arrange- 
ments, but because it has taken on a 
quality reflecting the human life within 
its walls. Another home gives you the 
feeling of tense ambition, a rather obvi- 
ous “putting-the-best-foot-forward” and 
an evident desire to climb socially and 
financially. Some homes present a bleak, 
cheerless atmosphere, even tho the sun 
shines brightly thru spotless windows 
upon luxurious furniture. But you know 
that home could hold no points of warm 
interest for you. 

One home that will always stand out 
for me is a large rambling home com- 
fortably tho not luxuriously furnished. 
It seems to stand like a veritable house 
by the side of the road, opening sympa- 
thetic, understanding doors, giving forth 
humor, cheer and sane, judicious opin- 
ions, warmly human and alive because 
that is the spirit of the beloved woman 
who lives there. 

No matter how charming we find the 
spirit of a home, it is quite useless to 
try to copy that atmosphere into our 
own homes. For atmosphere like person- 
ality cannot be copied. It grows and 
flowers, or withers, unconsciously. It is 
often more honest than the people who 
make it. It cannot lie. An atmospher« 
of books, music, companionship, sym- 
pathy and love of beauty is radiantly 
possible only where it reflects the people 
within the home. An atmosphere o! 


sunny cleanliness and happy efficiency 
comes where those things really exist. 

All we can do is to analyze and gently 
train the spirit that will dominate the 
lives within our home and so live that 
the atmosphere we desire will come as 
ah unconscious result.—E. C. W., Iowa. 










































Gene’s Rural Chorus 
Continued from page 16 


To those that hear 
Our gay or graven melody. 


Sometimes upon the sea of life, 

We need a song to break the strife; 
To lead our minds to realms above, 
For thoughts of nature that we love: 
Thus hearts in tune to songs we sing, 
A stream of joy and pleasure bring. 


Perhaps a darkened goal o’er blights 
The path to far celestial heights: 
Like misty clouds in their demand, 
To hide the sun from every land; 

We sing, and clouds begin to fade; 
{gain we see the goal we made. 


Thus mind and song in harmony, 
We like to sing, 
And hope to bring 
A song of cheer 
To those that hear 
Our gay or graven melody. 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


Continued from page 13 


worth of the yellow metal. A farmer by 
the name of Gordon owned the whole 
thing and sold it for $5 per acre. The 
Morgan brothers bought it, sold a half 
interest for $10,000 to get money to 
develop it, and in a little while every 
man who was fortunate enough to have 
even the smallest interest in the mine 
was a millionaire. 

Strange as it may seem no gold is 
mined at Mount Morgan any more. 
However, someday the whole surround- 
ing country may be searched for gold 
because it is said that many miles from 
\iount Morgan a nugget worth $10,000 
was found. Besides the gold, this district 
has produced copper in large quantities. 

I spent some time in Townsville 
which is on the coast north of Brisbane. 
\ few miles from this little city is the 
Charter Towers district, another of 
(Jueensland’s great gold fields but the 
gold in all of these fields has practically 
played out. Copper mining is carried 
on, however, quite extensively. 

The state of Queensland is rich in 
great deposits of lead and iron; tin is 
also found in large quantities. The 
\ustralian opals of the finest quality 
come from this state. There is one coal 
inine in Queensland in which there is 
said to be 260,000,000 tons of coal and 
the seam is 93 feet thick. Surely this 


state is one of the richest in the whole | 


world. 


With the wealth in Queensland there | 


are some unpleasant features, however. 
While Australia as a whole is one of the 
hottest countries in the world, Queens- 
land, being nearest the equator, is one 
of the hottest states. June is the coldest 
month in the year and in some parts of 
the state the thermometer goes above 
SO degrees in June. 

It is not so hot along the coast for 
the ocean breeze helps but back of the 
mountain ranges it must be terrible. I 
have mentioned the fact that next to 


the Sahara, Australia has the largest | 


desert in the world. No doubt that is 
the hottest place in the country during 
the summer time even tho it is much 
'arther from the equator, but civilized 
people do not try to live in the desert. 
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Lighten YOUR Labor 


N? MATTER how en live from the gas mains, you do not have 


to wrestle with an o 


fashioned stove and shovel coal like a stoker: 


nor do you have to waste your valuable time waiting for a pokey fire 


to cook your meals. 


The 


orence Oil Range is so easy to light, so easy to regulate and is 


such a quick range that it eliminates all the drudgery from cooking. 


The 


lorence burner is very short and without wicks, so that the heat 


is focused right on the bottom of the cooking vessel. The heat is intense 
and without smoke or odor. Kerosene (coal oil) is a most inexpensive 
fuel and you use it only when actually cooking. 


The Florence Oven, with the “baker’s arch” and 
utor, prevents food burning on the bottom and 


atented heat-distrib- 
rowns things evenly 


all over. All Florence products are sturdily built and beautifully 
finished in different tones of enamel. They are for sale by leading 
hardware, furniture and department stores everywhere. 

Send for your free copy of “Shorter Kitchen Hours”, the new Florence 
booklet. It contains useful recipes and many practical household hints. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Department 132, Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 


Branches and warehouses in principal cities and dealers everywhere. 


FLORENCE 





-Terracer ‘ 

All steel, adjustable, revermbie. Cum 2v- 
itch to 4 ft, * 

a ae on field 


: n. oWee 

of 100 me: 
DAYS FREE 
20 sale. Send 








AGENTS WANTED FOR MODEL C 







Requires no 
Lights instantly with a match 
gasoline. 


aranteed. Sells on ; 
Orpries. Thousands already in 
use. We want 600 new agents. Liberal 
commissions same you take 
order. We deliver and . Bend 
for special gents offer. Write today. 

THE MO! OR SAD IRON CO. 
243 Fay St. - Big Prairie, Ohio 











THROWING AWAY THEIR | 


WASHBOARDS! 


Women are literally throwing away their washboards 
on account of a recent discovery used in washing 
clothes. No rubbing yet clothes are spotilessly clean. 
Will not injure fabric. Write to 


K. M. KITTREDGE, TUNKHANNOCK, PA., 
for FREE sample. Agents wanted. 








GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Nort Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy ¢ lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No 27. Address 


| H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















































He Used Fertilizer 


RTHUR SIGO, an Indiana potato 
A club member, wanted to prove 
beyond all doubt that he could 

afford to use commercial plant food on 


potatoes; therefore, he planted twenty- 
two rows. Eleven were given the same 





























Arthur Sigo proved the value of fertilizer 


care as the others but in addi- 








At that time he was none too rugged 
physically but was persuaded to join 
the Boone county Guernsey calf club. 
With his club mates he received a little 
imported heifer, Broome’s Topsy 84016. 
This little heifer was destined to carry 
him to real fame. 

In the ten years that have elapsed 
Eugene has developed a rugged consti- 
tution besides establishing a herd of 
nineteen purebred Guernseys, six of 
which have been tested for the Ad- 
vanced Register of The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club. Over this period 
$1,000 has been invested in founcation 
animals, including females and bulls 
and partnership in bulls and this sum 
has been returned thru the sale of bull 
calves to head the herds of others. 
Eugene is attending Butler University 
while caring for his herd. 

Eugene joined the third Boone Coun- 
ty Guernsey Calf Club in 1920 and ob- 
tained Imp. Broome’s Betsey for which 
he paid $234. She was first bred to the 
Buchanan herd sire and produced a 
heifer calf, Glenwood’s Betsey Rose. 
Following this she was mated for three 
years in succession with the son of his 
























Eugene’s parents have encouraged 
him, altho practically the entire respon- 
sibility of caring for the herd has beer 
assumed by him. He completed his 
high school work in 1924 and entered 
Butler University at Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, where he is now a sophomore. 

Recently he was awarded a scholar- 
ship at Purdue and will probably con- 
tinue his education at that institution 
His plans are to go on and develop his 
herd and make it one of the great herds 
of America. With his father, arrange- 
ments have been made to lease the 
adjoining farm of 180 acres and Eugene 
is looking forward to a herd of 100 
head.—American Guernsey Cattle Club. 


New Beef Record 


HEN Wayne Gates, a 16-year-old 
boys’ club member living in Doug- 

las county, Illinois, led his Shorthorn 
bull calf on the scales on its first birth- 
day, he set up a new record for the aim 
of skilled cattle feeders in Illinois and 
perhaps other states. The calf tipped 
the scales officially at 1,140 pounds, or 
140 pounds more than was needed to 
give Wayne a much-sought 
membership in the 1929 Illi- 





tion were given a light appli- 


nois half-ton calf club. 





cation of 0-22-22 fertilizer. 
This was applied in the row 
and a ten-foot chain was later 
dragged in the furrow in order 
to mix the fertilizer with the 
soil. 

Accurate records of the 
work were kept and the fer- 
tilized half cost exactly $2.50 
more than the eleven unfer- 
tilized rows. The tubers in 
the fertilized plot not only 
did better as far as yields 
were concerned but were also 
of a larger size and were more 
uniform thruout. 

Each row made an average 








The mark reached by 
Wayne’s calf at the allotted 
age of 1 year is the heaviest 
weight ever recorded in IIli- 
nois half-ton club circles and 
is believed to be a national 
record in similar competition, 
according to E. I. Pilchard, 
boys’ club specialist of the 
college of agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Additional honors are due 
Wayne by reason of the fact 
that he and his brother, Gay- 
lord, had previously put 
across an earlier winner in the 
state half-ton calf club. Both 











of a bushel more tubers when 





their half-ton calves were bred 





fertilized. One hundred and 
twenty-five pounds of com- 

mercial fertilizer were used. 

Several persons thought the fertilizer 
would not help because of the fact that 
the soil was a rather fertile black loam. 
—Harry Q. Holt, Ind. 


Tests World’s Record Cow 


; UGENE BUCHANAN of Boone 
4 county, Indiana, is the only boy 
who has both bred and tested a world’s 
record cow. Betsey’s Carnation 184676, 
a three-year-old Guernsey heifer pro- 
duced in 365 days 13,747.3 pounds of 
milk and 758.7 pounds of butterfat. In 
addition to this world’s record Eugene 
will probably have before the end of the 
summer five Indiana state records and 
a class leader record in Class DD. 
Eugene started calf club work in 
i918 when he was eleven years old. 


Eugene Buchanan and his world’s record Guernsey 


original heifer calf, Topsy’s Laddie. The 
results of this mating have been three 
full sisters, all outstanding producers 
and of creditable type. This bit of 
heifer luck went a long way to offset the 
hard luck of losing the first calf club 
heifer, condemned for tuberculosis. Four 
daughters, six granddaughters, one 
grandson and one great-granddaughter 
are now in the herd as a result of the 
purchase of Imp. Broome’s Betsey. 
Along with his successful breeding, 
Eugene had been developing a knowl- 
edge of feeding a balanced ration. The 
herd is fed a combination of feed includ- 
ing corn, barley, beet pulp, wheat bran, 
soybean meal, cottonseed, linseed meal, 
feeding molasses, silage and alfalfa hay. 
During the summer the herd runs on 
pasture. 








by the boys’ father, R. W. 
Gates, (Please turn to page 54 























Wayne Gates made a new beef club record 
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Here's How to ‘Stive 


Real Money on | ‘ires 


1. Be sure to buy them locally 
2. From your Goodrich dealer 
3. Ask to see the famous Cavalier 





‘PEND less for tires ... get more mileage. How 
Me does that sound to you? 

That’s the big discovery keen buyers have recently 
made. It’s the new Goodrich Cavalier. And it is 
just the kind of tire you’ve waited for. 

It’s built by the same men who build Silvertowns, 
and it doesn’t cost a cent more than ordinary tires. 

Every single Cavalier is backed by personal service 
when you buy. No “ordering” . . . no waiting! 

You just ride up to the Goodrich dealer in your 
market town. Ask to see a Cavalier in the size to 
fit your car. Examine it carefully. 

Your service man will mount it on any wheel you 
want. ... inflate it to proper pressure . . . check the 
air on other tires. Then you ride away! And you 
haven’t put down a penny until your car is ready 


to go! 
Take ten minutes to see the Cavalier next time you 
go to town. See its deep-cut tread . . . the husky 


strength of its side walls. Learn about the exclusive 
Goodrich process that makes it tougher . . . better.. 
longer wearing. 

Your dealer has the right size Cavalier for your car. 
Also two sizes for light trucks . . . 30 x 5 and 32 x 6. 
Put them on... save money ... have them serviced 
by a man who really knows. 












Above you see a Southern farmer buying one of the new Goodrich 
Cavalier Tires direct from his local dealer. This is the right way to 
purchase tires ... without any bother at all. There’s no ordering . 

no waiting. . . no mounting to be done in your own garage. And 
you get a look at what you are buying before you put your money down. 





A Common Mistake 


An unfortunate similarity of 
trade names is causing some 
confusion among tire buyers 
today. Motorists seeking gen- 
uine Goodrich Tires are often 
led to accept another brand 
through misunderstanding of 
trade names. . . . So be care- 
ful—ask for Good-RICH— 
look for this name before 
you buy. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Est. 1870, Akron, O. 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Co., 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Ele 
















































When a local Goodrich Dealer sells you a Cavalier Tire you 
get local service. That’s the point to remember in buying 
tires. After the purchase your tire is mounted... inflated... 
and put on your car. And the dea'er stands back of the sale 
with specialized tire service you can get any day in the week. 



























CARRYING 
rt AMERICA’S FARM 
PRODUCTS TO 
THE WORLD, 











































peer te regularly from At- 
lantic Coast, and Gulf ports 
for all parts of the world, the fast 
freight services operated for the 
United States Shipping Board pro- 
vide an ever avaitab e outlet for 
America’s surplus farm products. 


The 20 lines and 256 vessels in 
these services constitute an of- 
ganized American Merchant Ma- 
rine offering unexcelled transpor- 
tation facilities for all American 
products. Under the direction of 
experienced operators, these ves- 
a ta won an enviable reputa- 
tion for speed, safety and on- 
schedule promptness. 


For full information on either 
freight or passenger services, 
write for free illustrated booklet. 


© ¢ 4 


PASSENGER SERVICES: Luxurious 
passenger accommodations are avail- 
able on the fine liners of the United 
States Lines, which include the fa- 
mous Leviathan, world’s largest ship. 
The American Merchant Lines ves- 
sels, sailing weekly, offer comfortable 
passage between New York and Lon- 
don at remarkably reasonable rates. 


UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET 


CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 























Read “HUNTING & FISHING” 


A 52-page monthly magasine crammed full of hunting, fishing, 
camping, trapping stories, pictures, valuable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, — law changes, best places to get fish 
and game, etc. Biggest value ever offered in a sporting magazine. 
SPECIAL OFFER We will send you Hunting & 

Fishing Magazine for a 
whole year. 12 big issues and this husky Remington pocket knife 
with two keen cutting of finest steel. Both for 








1 bill.Matt your order today to 
Hunting & Fishing Magazine, 259 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Clip this adv.and enclose 
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| and were produced by the same cow, 


Rosetta Sharon, a purebred Shorthorn 
bought from the herd of the college of 
agriculture, University of Illinois. The 
sire of the second winner was a purebred 


| Shorthorn bull owned by H. L. Gates & 


Son. 

Wayne has been in 4-H club work for 
four years and attributes a large part 
of his success in feeding the calf for a 
new record weight to his experience in 
baby beef club work. The calf was fed 


| in Wayne’s high school project under 





the direction of J. R. Keigwin, voca- 
tional agriculture teacher at Tuscola.— 
F. J. K., Tl. 


Care of Rabbit Pelts 


HEN the pelt has been removed, 

in the manner described last month, 
stretch it over a board that has been 
rounded off at one end; no exact dimen- 
sions can be given for this board as the 
size must obviously vary with the size 
of the pelt. Do not have the board 
so large that the hide is over-stretched, 
nor so small that it will dry with wrin- 
kles or creases; either event will render 
the pelt useless. If no board can be 
obtained, a piece of No. 9 wire, given 
three turns around a two-inch pipe, with 
the proper amount of “shoulder” in the 
bending, will make a good substitute. 

The hide should be stretched with 
both front legs on the same side of the 
“case,” about even distance, and the 
pelt stretched reasonably tight length- 
wise, and fastened if necessary. All 
fleshy membranes adhering to the pelt 
should be removed with a knife. Then 
hang up to dry. If it is summer, it must 
be protected from flies. When thoroly 
dry, it is ready to ship. 

From a practical business standpoint, 
the amateur will not be interested in 
trying to tan and prepare the pelt him- 
self, as this is a process that requires 
skilled and technical workmanship, and 
equipment not available to the average 
amateur. Besides, a description of the 
process would be too long and tedious 
to be given here. 

However, there are reliable commis- 
sion houses in every large city that will 
always buy rabbit furs in good condi- 
tion. The American Rabbit and Cavy 
Breeders’ Association maintains a co- 
operative clearing house in New York 
where, for members, furs are handled at 
cost, and the producer receives the bene- 
fit of the full market value.—J. D. 
Brandon, Ind. 

[Note: This is the last article of the 
rabbit series. Something very interest- 
ing about pigeons will appear in this 
space next month.—Editors.] 


My High School Projects 


Wire I started to take animal 
husbandry in high school I had only 
one project in mind. That was hog 
raising. Later I took up poultry raising, 
bookkeeping, and calf raising. 

I had raised hogs for four years on 
shares and I had made good money. I 
decided to raise some alone to see how 
good a job of feeding I could do and to 
make as much profit as possible. 

My sow farrowed seven pigs on March 
15. In October I sold it for $28 and sold 
six pigs for $120.15. I kept one gilt, 
which I value at $30. My total feed cost 
was $98. My total income was $169.90. 
This left me a profit of $70.90. 
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I had wanted to have a colony of bees 
for the last few years, but I had not had 
a chance until last spring. One of the 
neighbors offered me a colony for $5. | 
brought it home in April and it made 75 
pounds of honey, which I sold at 20 
cents per pound, making $15. I caught 
two swarms late in the season which 
made enough honey to keep them. 

My supplies and hives for the three 
colonies cost $14. I value the three 
colonies at $15. I made $16 profit from 
the enterprise. 

I bought 50 Wyandotte chicks on 
March 3 from a hatchery. I sold them 
when they were 17 weeks old for $36.77. 
The total feed cost was $19. This left a 
profit of $17.77. 

The total profit of my three projects 
was $104.67. This fall I bought a regis- 
tered Holstein-Friesian heifer 6 months 
old for $70 and I intend to keep her as a 
fourth project.—Ferris George, Iowa. 
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Ferris George with a sample of his work 


Ferris also owns a saddle pony which 
he purchased during the year, so he has 
every enterprise of a livestock nature 
represented by a project. He is enrolled 
in crops this year and is going to raise 
18 acres of corn, renovate an old orchard 
and plant out two dozen new trees.— 
H. M. Byram, Smith-Hughes instructor. 


Full Feeds His Pigs 


WENTY-SEVEN hundred pounds 

of pork in 180 days from one litter is 
the achievement of Marvin Cooper, a 
Crawford county, Ohio, boy 16 years 
old. Marvin has been in vocational agri- 
culture in high school and has been a 4-H 
club boy. 

He used a Duroc sow bred to a big- 
type Poland boar. Ten pigs weighing 
270 pounds each is his record after hav- 
ing faith enough in the full feeding of 
pigs from the beginning that he bought 
feed when it was scarce and high in price. 

He made a profit of $80. He is going 
to try it again next year, expecting to 

















Marvin Cooper 


do as well or better. The picture shows 
Marvin and his sister with the pigs.— 
G. L. Krohm, Ohio. 


Habits and Activities of Bees, special 
bulletin 73, may be obtained from the 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 























Ewes Pay Club Members 


HE 26 members of the Linn county, 

Missouri, ewe and lamb club sold 
$1,613.92 worth of wool and lambs this 
year from their 77 ewes, according to 
County Agent J. Robert Hall. The 
return per ewe above the cost of feed 
was $17.13. 

The first prize club member of the 26 
was Winnie Stark. All of the members 
did a good job of caring for their lamb 
and ewes, however. The ewes were 
treated regularly for stomach worms. 
The lambs were marketed on June 6.— 
R. R. T., Mo. 


Thanks, Robert 


V' UR oo surely has been a help 
to me. I am in the eighth grade at 
school and af agriculture. I find good 
items in the paper. I am sending anoth- 
er boy’s subscription along with mine. 
My agriculture teacher asked me the 
other day where I got so much good in- 
formation and I told him from the Suc- 
cessful Farming paper. When I have to 









have certain articles to discuss in class | 
I always go to your paper because I | 


Robert Martin. 





know I will get it there. 


Fewer Tracks in the Kitchen 


ROBABLY the women on the farm 

appreciate concrete walks the most. 
It means less work for them in mopping 
after muddy feet. And when the walk 
extends to the poultry house, they bene- 
fit by it again. But when it is needed 
the most the ground is too wet to put in 
any concrete, or there is the chance of 
it freezing before. it sets. When the 
work slacks up a bit or the ground is 
just a little too wet. to work, that is 


when the talked-of walk is more apt | 


to become a fact. 
A half day’s work was all it took to 
put in the walk shown in the picture. It 








Building sidewalks appeals to many boys 


was about 50 feet long and took three 
sacks of cement. The sand and gravel 
were hauled from the creek-bed and the 
hired man helped part of the time. The 
path had been cindered and graveled so 
this saved some- digging. A neighbor- 
hood-owned cement.mixer was used for 
the work. 

Heavy machinery and wagons will 
not break the edges of the walk if a 
slo ype is made where the drive crosses. 
his bevel on each side of the walk need 
not be more than a few inches in width. 

\. M. W., Iowa. 





Butcher: “Round steak, madam?’ 
Lady: “I don’t care about the +a 
Oo! it so long as it’s tender.” 
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When a farmer 


is busy 


hes BUSY! 


) Bors the months when farm 
work is at its height every 
minute counts. Every hour saved 
is money earned. 

You cover more ground with 
Ethyl. It brings out of your equip- 
ment the latent, extra power im- 
possible to obtain with ordinary 
gasoline. That is one reason why 
Ethyl saves money for you. 

Less gear shifting is required with 
Ethyl. This eases the strain on your 
equipment. It also reduces wear 
and tear on you and your help, 
which means greater efficiency. 

Ethyl eliminates the need for re- 
moving carbon. That does away 
with laying up a car or truck or 
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ETHYL 


tractor for a day just when you 


need it most. And means an- 


other saving. 


Ethyl! Gasoline is good gasoline 
plus Ethyl fluid, which was de- 
veloped by automotive science to 
make gasoline a better automo- 
bile fuel. Outstanding oil com- 
panies adopted it only after they 
had proved for themselves that 
it did make their gasoline better. 

Give Ethyl] a trial today. You 
won’t go back to ordinary gaso- 
line. Look for the nearest pump 
bearing the Ethyl emblem. 
ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, N.Y. C. 
36 Queen Anne's Gate, 


56 Church St., Toronto, Can. 


London 
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” Knocks out that knock” 


GASOLINE 
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1862 
A Spring 


Accessory 


T THIS sea- 
son of the 
year, when 


Mother Nature is 
preparing to fresh- 
en and brighten 
the world with 
spring rains, fresh 
green grass and hap- 
py birds, we, too, 
are anxious to fresh- 
en both our ward- 
robe and our homes. 

Our bedroom 
would be gay with 
some new piece of 
furniture. Some- 
thing bright and 
new at which to 
look while spring 
rains are washing 
the earth clean 
would refresh our 
room. But there are 
several weeks of 
school yet. No time 
to refinish a piece 
of furniture or to 
make and paint a 
bookshelf a cool 
green or cheerful 
yellow, or of course 
whatever other col- 
or note we are em- Vey 
phasizing in our 4 
room. 1921 

Very soon we will 
be thinking about 
crisp cotton school dresses, then the 
wool skirt, middy, sports hose and win- 
ter hat must be thoroly cleaned to pre- 
vent clothes moths from growing con- 
tented and fat by feeding on our gar- 
ments. Oh! for a place to store winter 
clothes for the summer as well as a place 
to keep extra clothes all year ‘around. 
Our orange-box dressing table is attrac- 
tive and we enjoy it, but it really does 
not provide enough storage space. Some 
day a chest of drawers or a cedar chest 
would be a fine addition to the bedroom 
furniture but now pennies must be spent 
for books, paper and pencils, and we also 
must save for the senior-junior banquet 
dress. 

A box of some sort would be just the 
thing for storage now, and the store 
where the family groceries are regularly 





ur Guts Suge 


purchased is bound to have just the right 
thing. So let us ask for one for a clothes 
chest. It will answer the problems of an 
attractive spring addition to our room, 
the storage space, and best of all it will 
cost very little. A plain wooden box from 
36 to 50 inches long, about 27 inches 


. wide, and 18 to 20 inches high, is a 


good size. Scrub thoroly and allow to 
dry. Then put the tight lid on with 
stout hinges. It may be well to 
reinforce the lid on the under- 
neath side with two or three cleats. 
Be sure they do not interfere with 
the cover closing easily. Add 
castors to the four corners 
to make it move easily. 

Decide on the material for 
covering—monks cloth, ere- 
tonne, gingham, print al- 
manac cloth or suiting 
are very satisfactory. 
Be sure it harmonizes 
with the rest of your 
room. Now something 
for lining—dyed 
cheesecloth or flour 
sacks or plain gingham 
would answer the 
problem nicely. 

To make, first paste 
or tack the lining 
smoothly on the inside 
of the box and on the 
inner surface of the lid. 
Be sure the corners are 
true. You may use 
tape to cover the raw 
edges. Line the box 
thruout and then add 
pockets, if you wish. 
Gather and bind a 
piece of lining material 
the width and length 
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of the box. Divide into 
pockets by stitching a piece 
of tape crosswise. Stitch 
this on the ends also. Use 
furniture tacks and tack to 
the back of the box, or the 
front if you prefer. 

Next, pad the top of the 
box. Use packing excelsior 
covered with a layer of cotton batting 
or omit the excelsior and use only cot- 
ton batting. Place the covering over the 
padding and tack regularly with furni- 
ture tacks. Pull tightly over the edge of 
the cover, trim and tack in place with 
tape and furniture tacks. 

The same material used for the top of 
the box is pleated to cover the two ends 


_and front sides. The back side may also 


be covered or painted just as you wish. 
The lower edge of the material should 
have an inch hem and the upper edge 
should be finished by tape and tacks 
just as the top was finished. Now close 
your eyes, open them, and as if by 
magic there is no longer a plain 
wooden box, but a bright attrac- 
tive chest for holding clothes. 
Place at the foot of your bed, in 
front of a window or 
against a wall, add a 
bright pillow, and your 
dreams for something eco- 
nomical, serviceable, and 
fresh and new as 
spring itself have 
come true. 


W hen a Girl 
Sews 


ON’T you think 

it would be 
more fun to sew if 
you had an attrac- 
tive little nook into 
which to slip all 
ready and waiting 
for you? We all like 
to hie ourselves off 
to a cozy corner to 
sew ofttimes, as well 
as to escape into soli- 
tude with the favorite book. It is a 
great time to dream some dreams 
and build some air castles while you 


ply the needle, especially if the sur- 
I 9 2 9 roundings (Please turn to page 58 
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Which One May We Send You? 


Note—Free Pencil Shown Below 





spe 
coupon 


FREE. 





E WILL send you any of these valuable rewards in return for a small favor. Your 


are time will earn your first reward. If you would like to have one of them fill out the 
below. Tell us the reward you want and we will send you the CLUTCH PENCIL 
Please do not ask for pencil unless you are really interested in earning a reward. 











This is the new Yankee Ingersoll Watch. 


Ingersoll 
Watch 


25 Piece Dinner Set 





It is a popular low-priced watch and one you 


can be proud of. Just as reliable and accurate 
in time-keeping as the old watch, but much 


better looking. You 
handy article to own. 





A combination of 57 different games can be 
played on this board. Complete instructions 
are given for playing the games. A |splendid 


pastime game board 


Roll Film 





An‘'Eastman Kodak, guaranteed in every 


way. Easy to take picture 


remember your friends and tripsin real pictures. 
Just what you will want during the summer. 
Easy to get and will last you for years. 





You may earn this beautiful dinner set without expense to your- 
self. It is beautiful, artistically decorated, and made to be extremely 
serviceable. Check the coupon and send it today. You will be 
glad to have this extra set in your home. 


Hamilton Rifle New Zealand Rabbits 


D 


will find it a useful and 








This rifle is well made, perfectly safe, and 
shoots accurately. It is just the thing 
you will want for shooting sparrows, 
pigeons and going hunting during your spare time. 
It is easily earned and easy to keep in condition. If anything 
goes wrong with it we will have parts to replace. 





For a few ‘minutes of your 
time we will send you these 
beautiful rabbits. Fine pets 
and a chance to make some 
extra money on the side. 
They are guaranteed to reach 
you in good condition. 


Clutch Pencil Free 





If you are really interested in earning a re- 
ward and will send the coupon soon we will 
send you this pencil as a present. 








Self-Filling Fountain Pen 


This fountain pen is one of the most et Eg np and serviceable pens we have 


ever seen. It has a well shaped 14-K gold nib and the barrel is unbreakable. 
The pen has an efficient self- filling device and a non-leakable cap. You 
will be well satisfied with the pen. Send coupon today. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


Meredith Publishing Company, 
DES MOINES -- IOWA 


| SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 

| 178 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 

| Dear Sir: 

| I am very much interested in securing the reward I have checked below. 
Please send me complete details of your liberal offer. Also send me the Clutch 

| Pencil Free for promptness 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Camera 


___Fountain Pen __New Zealand Rabbits ___Roll Film Camera 
___Dinner Set ___Hamilton Hunting Rifle ___Ingersoll Watch 


___Carrom and Crokinole Board 
2s, and great fun to 
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WER JOHNSON 


Gee! 
Dad went the limit 
and got me the 


Best There Is de 





hove who ride 


America’s Finest Bicycle 


know exactly why 


it’s *‘the best there is.”’ 


The MOBICYCLE $45 


without extra equipment 


The SUPER MOBIKE $50 
Completely equipped with the latest 


and 


est of everything, and other 


models fully described in our catalog 


in colors. 
Prices range from $32.50 to $67.50 


IVER JOHNSON VELOCIPEDES 


AND JUNIORCYCLES 
(Sidewalk Cycles) 


are the same highgradeas our bicycles. 


Any Iver Johnson Agency will 
show you these famous products. 
Dealers should send for proposition B 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


JUNIORCYCLE 


70 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street; 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street; 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


VELOCIPEDE 











Sr ae 


















SPECIAL STERNO 
COOK STOVE 





10’ 








Cooks 


WARMS BABY’S MILK 


HIS handy little stove quickly boils, broils, 
fries everything from eggs to steaks. Heats 
coffee—water for shaving—curling irons—baby’s 
milk. Makes toast, candy. Has hundreds of uses. 
Sterno Stove fine for camping, hiking. In hotels, 


Delicious Dishes 


| tary 








AGENTS fis 


$12 daily taking orders for New Tablecloth, 
like linen. Wipes off like oilcloth.No laun- 


dering. S¢ ample ? ree. BESTEVER, 659 Irving Park Sta. , Chicage 
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are such as to inspire dreams. If you 
have not already done so, why don’t you 
get busy and build for yourself, in your 
own room, an attractive, comfortable 
and convenient sewing group? 

To have the group comfortable the 
chair must be right. No one likes to sew 
all propped up in a stiff, high, straight 
chair; a low comfy one is much better. 
If the chair is of the easy type with 
arms, it should be wide and the arms 
low so as not to hamper the movements 
of the gay seamstress. For sewing, 
many people like a low rocker without 
arms. The quaint little rocking chair 
that belonged to your grandmother or 
great-grandmother would be lovely as 
the center of your sewing group. 

The convenience of having a special 
sewing group is perhaps the best of all. 
It is so easy to get out of the mood for 
darning the hose and keeping the clothes 
up to the last notch in repairs, if each 
time you have to “gather up’”’ the sew- 
ing paraphernalia. If you have this con- 
venient little group always ready, you 
just do not have the nerve to neglect 
your sewing. 

There should be a table in the group 
with a drawer in which you may tuck 
those things to be darned. Grandmoth- 
er’s little old square table is just perfect 
for this, too. In place of the table you 
might use the quaint old-fashioned three 
drawer chest, one of which is in the pos- 
session of almost every family. 

You must not fail to have that most 
important article, the sewing box, 
equipped with threads of many sizes and 
colors, needles, pins, tape measure, but- 
tons, fasteners, pencil and scissors. If 
you read the girls’ page in the January 
issue, you learned exactly how to make 
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an efficient sewing box from a cigar box. 
In fact, most any small wooden box. 
which may have held anything from 
cigars to candy—not excluding cheese- 
may be transformed into the sewing box 
When the group is assembled and you 
are sure you have the makings of com- 
fort and convenience, put on the finish- 
ing touches of attractiveness. The chair 
may take on a slip cover of chintz, ging- 














An attractive sewing group 


ham, or calico print, in color and pattern 
just right for the room. The sewing box 
may acquire several coats of paint in a 
plain pretty color which harmonizes 
with the chair. If the chest or table are 
of nice wood in natural finish they will 
be left just so. A simple little footstool 
such as a girl can make, would add much 
to the comfort and attractiveness of this 
group. 

Place the group where the light is 
right by day, with a lamp to light it at 
night. 

And now! Isn’t it fun to sew?—E. ¢ 


The Reading Habit 


By NANCY 


"TT RERE is a great deal said about 
‘the difficulty of bringing up young 
people in this jazz age.” The solution 
is not to struggle to keep them from de- 


| plorable activities, but to educate them 


to prefer something less brainless than 


| harmful amusement. 


Good reading is the secret of supply- 


| ing both an entertaining and ideal sub- 
| stitute. The sweet tooth of America 


costs each person on an average of 
$18.75 for candy, ice cream and soda; 
and one dollar for books. In other 
words we spend sixteen times as much 
for sweets as books! Yet a celebrated 
clergyman has said, “A little library 
growing larger each year is an honorable 
part of a man’s life. It is a man’s duty 
to own books. A library is not a luxury, 
but one of the necessities of life.’’ 

A startling fact is that in Russia, 


| commonly considered as illiterate as 


chaotie, five times as many books are 


| sold each year as in the United States! 
offices, schools. Sterno fuel, safe. Burns solid. | The truth is, we consider reading a soli- 
No smoke, sparks, cinders. See full line Sterno et - ga 
Cooking Utensils at local dealer. Send 10c today 
for special Sterno Stove and Cook Book! 
Dept.SF-5,Sterno Corp., (Est. os 
1887) 9 E. 37th St., N.Y, C. 


STERNO 
CANNED HEAT Y Fe ae 
Licensed by U.S. Gov't for enelibeuted 


pleasure, and substitute radio, 
schools and libraries for a more social 
form of education. 

But we really owe our children the 
reading habit. It is as stabilizing as 
cleanliness, thrift or prayer. Says an- 


other great man: “Reading places a man 


in contact with the best society in every 
period of history, with the wisest, the 
wittiest, with the tenderest, the bravest 
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and the purest characters that have 
adorned humanity. ... It is hardly 
possible but the character should take a 
higher and better tone from the constant 
habit of associating in thought with a 
class of thinkers, to say the least of it, 
above the average of humanity.” 

But of course “everything bound be- 
tween two covers is not literature.’’ A 
thoughtful adviser says, ‘Read some- 
thing of everything, and everything of 
something.”” The Bible is a splendid 
foundation. For adventure, there is the 
wanderings of the Israelites, the story 
of Joseph and the experiences of the 
apostles. There is really poetry in the 
Psalms and the Songs of Solomon. 
There is romance in the book of Ruth. 
Besides all this there is history, tragedy, 
and sublime ethics. 

Shakespeare for his knowledge of 
human nature is a daily inspiration. 
Boys, especially, should read biography. 
The range is immense. To mention a 
few notables there is Napoleon, Booker 
T. Washington, and Lincoln. All young 
people are drawn sooner or later to 
fiction. Dickens, Thackeray, Steven- 
son, and Scott should all be tasted. 
Quo Vadis, Ben Hur and The Last Days 
of Pompeii are historical novels. 

The public library habit is better than 
no reading. But the best way to foster 
a taste for reading is to have a good sup- 
ply of magazines and books easily acces- 














sible in the home. Birthdays and Christ- 
mas are splendid times to build a “‘five- 
foot shelf’ for either the girl’s room or 
the boy’s “den.”’ A book is a splendid 
reward for good report cards, chores, 
neatness, thrift, or good habits. Take 
the child to the bookstore early in life 
to cultivate an ambition to read books. 

Money invested in reading pays divi- 
dends during the whole lifetime. One 
does not have to buy expensive editions. 
Some of the world’s best classics cost 
as little as five and ten cents. Books, 


too, can be ordered by mail just as 


easily as seeds. 
At first it may cost parents a little 
sacrifice, or rebudgeting, to start a 


small library, but movies, sodas, or | 


trashy toys that break easily can soon be 
diverted to the really worthwhile book- 
buying habit. Best of all children will 
never regret the expenditure later in life. 
Proudly they will say, “My parents 
taught me to read and to love good 
books. Whatever misfortune befalls me, 
I have the friendship of the world’s 
noblest!” 


Candlelight and Color 


Gitar nay se gardens are offering 
beauty touches these days that in- 
spire one to array the dining-table in 
party clothes. If you are giving a party, 
or if you have an inspiration to add 
some beauty touches to a tasty evening 
meal, it can be done most successfully 
with candlelight and flowers. 

Flowers for the table should be ar- 
ranged in a low bowl, not in a stiff, tall 
vase. Group them as naturally as pos- 
sible, so they will appear much as they 
do when they are growing. Never crowd 
flowers. 

As a rule, it is wisest not to combine 
more than two varieties of flowers in a 
table bouquet; if you especially want an 
old-fashioned-looking nosegay effect, ar- 
range them in prim circles, each with its 
own kind. Flowers must always have a 
setting of their own green leaves; fre- 
quently fern is needed to fill in. 

Some happy color combinations are 
these: blue iris and dark yellow can- 
red tulips, apple-green candles; 
daisies, yellow candles; daffodils, ma- 
hogany candles; lavender sweet peas, 
old gold candles; pink carnations, olive- 
green candles; marigolds, black candles; 
pansies, purple candles; pink hyacinths, 
cream candles; zinnias, brown candles; 


dles: 











blue pot of ivy, orange candles; yellow | 


roses, lavender candles; blue hyacinths, 
old rose candles; nasturtiums, deep green 
candles; poinsettias, red candles.—J. C. 








ASK ESTHER 


Esther Sietmann gets more pleas- 
ure from answering your questions | 
than from all her other work, she 
says. Esther made a brilliar:t rec- 
ord for herself in 4-H club work 
and now stands ready to help 
others get the benefits she enjoyed. 
Write her in care of Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, and she will 
tell both girls and boys how to 
organize a local club, plan pro- 
grams and all the other details 
connected with 4-H clubs. 

She also helps many local lead- | 
ers and after June | will judge | 
exhibits and help wherever time 
permits. She will help you by let- 
ter anytime.—Editors. 
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No. 3. Inside pictures of the General Motors Proving Ground 


The steepest hill at the 
Proving Ground—2 5% 












HE Proving Ground occupies 
s 268 acres near Milford, Michi- 
gan, convenient to all General 
Motors’ car divisions. It is a great 
“outdoor laboratory” where auto- 
mobiles can be tested in a scientific 
manner under conditions that are 
comparable. Especially 
constructed roads and hills dupli- 


exactly 


cate every driving condition. 

At the Proving Ground the 
General Motors car divisions test 
and prove their new models before 
they are offered to the public. 


Here also cars of different Ameri- 
can and European makes are tested 
after they are put on the market, 
thereby enabling General Motors 
to know precisely how its prod- 


TUNE IN—General Motors Family 

Radio Party. Every Monday Evening. 

8:30 Eastern Standard Time. WEAF 

and 37 other stations associated 
with N. B.C. 








1% } 
pound | Sa 
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When you realize that the hills 
encountered in ordinary driving 
average only seven per cent in 
grade, you will appreciate how 
much harder are the tests at Gen- 
eral Motors’ Proving Ground. 


ucts compare with others in their 
respective price classes. 


The tests involve speed, power, 
endurance, braking, riding com- 
fort, handling ease, fuel, oil and 
tire consumption, body style— 
every phase of car construction and 
performance. And claims and opin- 
ions are reduced to facts. 


7 7 vy 7 


MOTION PICTURE showing the Proving 
A Ground in actual operation is available in 
lengths of one, two, or four reels, free of all charges 
except those of transportation. It may be borrowed 
by sehools, clubs, churches, and other organiza- 
tions. Please specify whether the 35 or 16mm 
width is desired and give several weeks’ notice in 
advance of showings. Write to Institutional Ad- 
vertising Department, General Motors, Detroit. 


**A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC 


7 


OLDSMOBILE 


OAKLAND 


VIKING - BUICK « LaSALLE : CADILLAC - All with Body by Fisher 


FRIGIDAIRE— The Automatic Refrigerator 


DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants 
GMAC Plen of Credit Purchase 


RD Water Systems 
















































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Last call / 
over *3,.000 in cash prizes 


Win one with your ideas 
about farm buildings 


Fifteen hundred dollars for a letter! And 242 more 
cash prizes for other letters! With only thirty days 
to go—for on May 31st all letters must be in, and the 
judges will begin thetask of picking thelucky winners. 

Don’t delay—send in the coupon below today, 
or—better still—go to your Lehigh dealer for an 
official entry blank and full details on the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company’s nation-wide farm- 


May, 1929 








THESE MEN WILL PICK THE WINNERS: 


William Boss, Presi- R. U. Blasingame, 


Ira W. Dickerson, Agri- 
cultural Engineering dent, American Society 
Editor, Standard Farm of Agricultural Engi- 
Papers. neers. 


Head of Farm Ma- 
chinery Department, 
Pennsylvania State 
College. 
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HOW TO WIN 
(Rules of Contest) 


1, All letters must be on the subject 
“How Building With Concrete Im- 
proved Conditions on My Farm.” 


2. The contest is now open. All build- 
ing must be completed or under con- 
struction by May 3ist, 1929, and all 
letters must be mailed by midnight of 
that date to Contest Editor, Lehigh 
Portland C t Co., Allentown, Pa. 





3. AN entries must be accompanied by 
an official entry blank which can be se- 
cured without obligation from your 


Lehigh dealer. 


4, Name and address of writer must 
appear at top of each page of letter. 


5. All letters, photographs, specifica- 
tions and working drawings to be the 
property of the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Company. 


6. Your letter must list definitely all 
materials used, and their quantities. 


7, In ease of tie, each tying contestant 
will receive full amount of prize. 


8. Employees of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company are not eligible. 


at 








To help equip you.to win 
part of the $3,075 in cash 
prizes we will send you the 
Lehigh Farm Book of 
Structographs. Over 300 
photographie directions — 
forty detailed plans—brief 
non-technical notes, easy 
to read. Thousands of 
farmers call it the best 
book on farm construction 
they have ever seen. Your 
Lehigh dealer has a free 
copy or you can get it by 
writing to us, 





Free to 
all contestants 


After you enter the contest 
you will receive this Regis- 
tered-Number, Double- 
Duty Key Chain. It hasa 
tag bearing a serial number 
and the words: “If found, 
return to Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., Allentown, 


building contest. 
This contest is another step on Lehigh’s part to 
aid and encourage farmers to build more attrac- 
tively, economically and permanently. 
And cooperating with us by serving as judges are 
three of the best qualified agri- 











‘. cultural engineers in the country. MAY 
Farm Building Contest Just write us a letter on “How 
Building with Concrete Helped 
1 Grand Prize, $1500.incash 255th Prizes, $10. each , to Improve Conditions on My 
Farm.” Judges will award prizes 
2 2nd Prizes, 100. each 506th Prizes, 5. each for the 243 letters which in their FRIDAY 

: opinion will prove most helpful 

5 Seg Prise, 50, each 150fith Prizes, 2.50 each to the largest number of farmers. ,,; dnight, May 31 

10 4th Prizes, 25. each Total 243 Prizes, $3,075incash | Extra consideration will be closes the Lehigh 

x iagh given to letters accompanied by Farm Building Con- 


test. Get your entry 
blank from a Lehigh 
dealer today. 


photographs, specifications, and 
working drawings (even though 
crude) of the concrete construc- 
tion you write about. Go into detail. Give dimen- 
sions, size of footings, thickness of floors, propor- 
tions used in mixing. Tell what you expect to accom- 
plish, why you are doing the building and other 
ideas which will help other farmers. 

Carefully read the list of prizes and ask the Lehigh 
dealer nearest to your home for one of the official 
contest entry blanks. Attach this blank to your let- 
ter, photographs and drawings. Send them to the 
Farm Contest Editor on or before May 31st, 1929. 
Your Lehigh dealer may also have some good sug- 
gestions to help you win. If you wish, we'll send 
you the name of the Lehigh dealer nearest you. 
Mail the coupon today if more convenient. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


Allentown, Pa., Chicago, Ill. * Offices in principal cities 


LEHIGH 


MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 





/]]P- > - eee Y 
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Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send 

complete details of the Farm Building Contest. 

O Mark X here if you want a copy of the Lehigh Structo- 

graph Book. 








i : : Pa.” We keep a record of Name 
9, All prize winners will be notified by quitumphenend edhe —- inctt cc B.D) x 
mail. The first 93 awards will be pub- each key chain belongs In 
lished in the August, 1929, issue. case you lose your keys and . Town. State - 





they are returned to us, we 
forward them to you. 














HE real value of the honey 
bee as an aid to agricul- 
ture is little appreciated. 
If it could be put in terms 
of money the amount 
would be so large as to 

stagger the imagination of all who work 

for a living. 

The total value of the honey and wax 
produced each year by the bees of the 
United States amounts to about $30,- 
000,000. This sum represents the value 
of the by-product that pays the running 
expenses of the industry. The real value 
of the honey bee lies in its service as a 
carrier of pollen from one blossom 
to another. Without this transfer 
of pollen no blossom can produce 
fruit or seed whether it grows on 
the highest tree or the lowest 
plant. 

Some pollen is transferred by 
the wind, particularly for the corn 
and other members of the grass 
family, but the honey bee is by 
far the most important carrier and 
the only one over which man has 
any control. Our up-to-date fruit 
growers know that in some years 
a cold, wet spell after the blossoms 
have opened leaves only a few 
hours of blossom time in which 
pollinization can take place. This 
leans a very scanty fruit crop un- 
less there are plenty of insects to im- 
prove these few golden hours. 

To insure against such a calamity, 
many of our best fruit growers have 
become beekeepers. Others hire bee- 
keepers to set colonies of bees in their 
orchards during blossom time. The busi- 
ness of renting bees to orchardists is 
growing. At present fruit growers are 
paying from $1 to $5 per colony for this 
service. The price depends on the dis- 
tance the bees must be moved and on 
the prospect of their storing a paying 
crop of honey. 


I’ THE fruit grower has a large acre- 

age and variety of fruits like peaches, 
plums, cherries, pears, and apples fol- 
lowed by berries and with a good supply 
of sweet clover or other nectar producers 
so that there is a succession of good bee 
pasture lasting all summer, he will not 


have to offer much additional induce- 
ment to get all the bees he needs. 
Plenty of bees in the orchard at blos- 
som time is a reliable form of crop insur- 
ance. Often it means the difference be- 
tween a crop failure and a bumper crop 
in thé years when the less progressive 
growers have no fruit to pick. Such 
years the prices are always good. 
Honey bees also serve the market gar- 
dener. Cucumber and tomato blossoms 
that are open in a period when bees can- 
not fly produce one-sided or mis-shapen 
fruits because pollinization was delayed 
until part of the blossom was dried up. 







A cluster of bee hives means 
more fruit as well as honey 


The same condition is noticeable in 
greenhouses where no provision has been 
made to pollinate the blossoms. 

Where there are plenty of bees in the 
neighborhood the yield of buckwheat is 
always improved. The same is true 
where alfalfa and clovers are raised for 
seed. Red clover is usually an exception 
to this statement because its nectar is 
secreted at the bottom of too long a tube 
for the tongue of most honey bees. 

These wonderful honey bees have a 
hand or rather their six feet in the pro- 
duction of practically everything we use. 


4 onsider the 


aati Honey Bee 


By E. W. CLEEVES 


They help make our shirts and auto 
tires, our food from buckwheat cakes to 
ice-cream, and everything in between. 
The legislatures of all our states have 
recognized the importance of beekeeping 
by passing laws to protect the industry. 
The most important of these laws has to 
do with the control of bee diseases that 
at times have practically wiped out the 
industry in whole neighborhoods. 


HESE laws provide the machinery 

and personnel to properly inspect 
the bees and equipment where there is 
danger of disease spreading. Those who 
make a business of raising bees to sell 
receive first attention. This branch of 
beekeeping has increased very much in 
importance in the last ten years. Bees 
are now raised in the South and shipped 
north by the carload to be ready 
to harvest the crop of nectar. One 
of the big factors in its increase 
is the confidence of the public in 
certificates of inspection as a 
guarantee of freedom from dis- 
ease. 

The small beekeeper comes in 
for inspection also. It is not neces- 
sary to inspect his bees several 
times each summer. Most of them 
are never inspected unless there is 
an outbreak of disease in their 
neighborhood. The chief inspec- 
tor is always on the watch to stop 
the spread of any outbreak of dis- 
ease. 

The progressive beekeeper can 
easily control disease in his own 
apiary but is helpless against reinfection 
from diseased bees kept near him. The 
owners of these neglected bees are the 
ones who make the expense of much of 
the inspection necessary. Most of them 
are good citizens and are only too glad 
to clean up when it is pointed out to 
them what a lot of damage their bees 
are doing to others and the penalty the 
law provides for maintaining such a nui- 
sance. 

Fortunately there is at present only 
one very bad bee disease with which to 
contend with. This disease is caused by 
a germ. It affects only the baby bees. 
It does not hurt the old bees or the 
honey. The baby bees are killed by,the 
germs after they have been fed enough 
to make full-grown worker bees of them. 
This severe drain on the stores of the 
colony, coupled with the fact that few or 
no young bees are coming on to-fill the 
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_, . and so to bed... late. . . too much 





supper. . . can’t get to sleep... bad dreams... 





FARMING 


dog barks... baby cries... time to get up... jangled | 





nerves. . . irritable skin 





—then is the time your skin needs 
the comfort of a fresh Gillette Blade 

















HERE are mornings when a 
fresh Gillette Blade is better 
thanany pick-me-up youcan name. 


There are mornings when your 
beard is as tough and blue as your state 
of mind; when the hot-water faucet 
runs cold and your shaving cream is 
down to the last squeeze and you 
scarcely have time to lather anyway; 
mornings when all the cards seem 
stacked against your Gillette. But slip 
in a fresh blade. Enjoy the same 





an a — aw wh OSES CONES 


THE NEW FIFTY-BOX 
Fifty fresh double-edged Gillette Blades (10 packets 
of fives) in. colorful chest that will serve you after- 
ward as a stutdy button box, cigarette box or jewel 
case. Ideal as a gift, too Five dollars at your dealer's. 





smooth, clean shave that you get on 
the finest morning. 

You have to go through the Gillette 
factory to understand how it’s pos- 
sible to pack so much dependable 
shaving comfort into a razor blade. 


There you see some $12,000,000 


worth of machinery invented and im- | 


ptoved continuously for twenty-five 
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ranks of the army of workers, s 
reduces the infected colony to noth; \v 

If bees, which are held up as suc! 
shining examples of thrift and industr 
were not such merciless robbers t! 
disease would not spread. Their code 
morals permits them to steal all of 
weaker neighbor’s food at the beginnin: 
of winter and to rob the dead and the 
dying. 

If a weak or dying colony happens t 
have the disease the robbers are sure t 


| carry the infection home with them. [; 
| a few months or perhaps a year thi 





years for just one purpose: to make | 


the Gillette Blade—every Gillette Blade 
—do its smooth, expert job every 
morning for the thirty million Amer- 
icans who count on it. 

At least a dozen varying conditions 
affect the comfort of your shave. But 
the Gillette Blade doesn’t change. It is 
theone constant factor in your daily shave. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co.,Boston,U.S.A. 


<> 
* Gillette « 





strong band of robbers becomes a wea! 
or helpless colony unable to defend itse|: 
against other robbers. Since bees have 
been known to fly seven miles or mor 

for sweets one can readily see how help 
less an individual beekeeper is in pre- 
venting his bees from bringing home th 
infection. 

Non-progressive beekeepers are ver; 
loath to believe the inspector when he 
shows them the disease. They want to 
believe it is something else.. A commo: 
alibi is that the poison sprays of tli 
fruit growers are killing the young bees 
Some even insist that lightning struck 
the bee shed and killed the bees. Others 
will argue that there are a lot of wild 
bees in the woods and unless those ar 
inspected it is useless to compel th 
small beekeeper to g6 to the expense of 
cleaning up. 


HE diseased bees in the woods are 

problem; however, they are not as 
dangerous as most beekeepers suppose 
If beekeepers will clean up their own 
yards, nature will soon clear up the dis- 
ease in the woods. The days of a hollow 
tree are limited as a satisfactory bee 
hive, altho some: last for many years. 
When the entrance gets large enough for 
a mouse or squirrel to enter, the bees’ 
chance of surviving the winter is very 
poor. Bears and raccoons as well as 
skunks will eat honey, comb, bees, and 
all. After one of these animals gains an 
entrance it is not usually a bee tree any 
longer. 

Diseased bees soon die and then this 
source of infection is robbed out. The 
wax moths soon destroy the combs and 
unless another swarm goes into the 
same hollow there is little or no danger 
of another infection from the same tree 

The cash returns from beekeeping are 
what interest the beginners. They want 
to know what is reasonable to expect 
from time and money invested in bees 
The statement of one beginner answers 
this question. 


C= year with five colonies hesold an 
average of $50 worth of honey for 
each colony. This set him wild and he 
tried to increase to 500 colonies. By fall of 
the next year he had increased to 27 but 


| had no honey. He found it necessary to 





buy 700 pounds of sugar for feed to keep 
them alive over winter. The next year 
was a very poor honey year and the 
bees, being weak in the spring, made no 
surplus. He lost heart and sold out. This 
man is a good salesman and has a small 
store and postoffice. He sells large 
amounts of honey each year and believes 
he can do better selling honey than pro- 
ducing it. 

A return of $50 per colony in three 
years is an average of $16.66 per year. 
Reducing this figure to the wholesale 
price or to the price average beekeepers 
get for their honey the’amount is cut to 









large for a beginner to expect. 

The yield of honey depends on having 
all the colonies up to maximum strength 
when the honey-producing blossoms are 
available, and plenty of space in which 
the bees may store the honey. If one is 
fortunate enough to live in a region 
where there is a succession of nectar- 
secreting bleom from spring until fall 
the possible yield is almost unlimited. 
One occasionally hears rumors of 1,000 
pounds from a single colony in such loca- 
tions. Two and three hundred pounds 
per colony is not unusual. 

The necessary investment for equip- 
ment per colony will cost from $15 to 
$30 for each colony if one equips to get 
an average yield of 300 pounds but with 
single-story one-super hives the invest- 


ment will be from $8 to $10. With 


such small hives it will take a lot of 
careful manipulation to get 50 pounds 
of honey. 


Paper Mulch 


pass mulch was first used in grow- 
ing sugar cane and pineapples in Ha- 
waii about 14 years ago. It is only by 
seeing the widespread interest that has 


been aroused by the comments of this | ce 


method one can realize how many people 


really are interested in having a garden | 


without hoeing a whole lot. 

Seriously tho, besides the saving in 
cultivation which a paper mulch effects, 
there is a material benefit from earlier 
maturity and improved germination of 
seeds. With many crops, the increase in 


yield and the better quality of crops se- | 


cured were worth mentioning. These 
beneficial results are attributed to the 
conservation of moisture, the increased 
soil temperature, and the stimulation of 
soil bacteria, which results in more ni- 
trates in the soil for the best growth of 
the plants. 

Experiments will no doubt be carried 
on in even more stations this year than 
was the case last year. It is too early yet 
to say just what crops are most bene- 
fited by the paper mulch. It is not too 
early to be assured of the value of the 


method in most gardens, for at least | 


some crops. 


Yields From the Woodlot 


| N a report from Cornell University it 

is stated that average returns of 
$09.30 per acre were made during the 
past winter on twenty farm woodlots in 
the state of New York, on which cut- 
tings were made to furnish fuel and at 
the same time improve the growing con- 
ditions in the lot. 

Prof. J. A. Cope of the forestry de- 
partment of Cornell University was in 
charge of the cuttings. 

Cuttings were made on the twenty 

‘cres to show farmers what could be 
done with ordinary farm woodlots to 
sive fuel and to improve growing con- 
ditions, so & continuous crop of fuel is 
assured. In each woodlot such trees as 
solt maple, beech, ironwood and popple 
ere cut to give white ash, hard maple, 

ick cherry, basswood and other crop 
or lumber-producing trees a better 
chance. The return of $59.30 an acre is 

sed on the value of fuel while it was 
‘till in the woodlot, and after all items 
0! expense had been deducted. On top 
oi that, of course, there was the fact 
‘haf conditions were still better for the 
‘rop trees that were allowed to remain. 


| 


one-half the figure and is still rather | 
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ISK’S All-Cord fabric, free from cross strings that 
cause friction, gives the Fisk Premier that sinewy 
strength so necessary to travel the toughest roads. 

The thick tread, tempered by Fisk’s exclusive process, 
is moulded into deep-cut blocks that grip securely, even 
where the going is worst. 

And at the rim, where every driving strain is concen- 
trated, Fisk’s multiple cable bead provides a firm founda- 
tion, equal to the wear and tear of hard farm service. 

These Fisk features, perfectly balanced, have built 
Fisk’s reputation for economical mileage. 
Now Fisk engineers have found a way to 
combine them in the Fisk Premier, at a price 
that will appeal to careful buyers. Your local 
Fisk dealer will show you this long-lived, 
low cost Fisk—he knows its ability to deliver 
excess mileage. 





Time to Re-ure 
Get a FISK 
TRAGE MARE AEG UO FAT OFF 
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AVIATION Has a 
Place for You! 


Do you want big pay .. adventure . . 


thrills . . the admiration of applauding 
throngs .. popularity .. and plenty 
of opportunity? Get into aviation 
now! It offers you and your buddy 
the chance of a lifetime to get in on 
the ground floor and the big-money 
jobs. 


Trained Men are needed at Once! 


Every day this stupendous industry 
grows by leaps and bounds. Over 10,- 
000 airplanes will be manufactured 
this year in the U. 8S. alone. New 
airports . . new air routes .. new 
factories are opening up every day. 
Trained men are needed . . pilots . . 
expert mechanics .. flying salesmen 
. . airport managers .. factory super- 
intendents. Choose the job you want 
and... 


Come to the Yellow Cab 
School of Aviation 


Here you can get the training that 
fite you for any line of aviation you 
want. You can learn to fly by fiying, 
and study aviation through actual ex- 
perience under expert instructors. 
Every Yellow Cab Pilot instructor 
holds the highest government license 
« « & TRANSPORT PILOT. Every 
plane licensed by the government! 
Here you can prepare yourself for the 
big opportunities in aviation! 

Send for your Free Copy of “Sky Rid- 
ers,” that describes fully the Yellow 
Cab School of Aviation, and the op- 
portunities awaiting you there. Sum- 
mer courses begin immediately. Get 
this book. Act quick. It’s Free. 


YELLOW CAB 
AIRWAYS, Inc. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Send for Your Copy of Our 





on Aviation 


Chief Pilot Craig, 

Yellow Cab Airways, Inc., 

1100 Walnut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Rush me a copy of your FREE book, 

“Sky Riders.” 


Catalogue =< 











EDWARDS nis7atc 


BIGGEST VALUE-LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc.. DIRECT from the world’s largest 


manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 


BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 


We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 


insures lowest production costs, Factory-to-con- 


sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 


longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 


STEEL at special prices. -This steel stands the 


acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now’s the time for action. Write for Roof- 


rr and Material Book No. 
— FREE — 156 and for Garage Book. 


EDWARDS MFG. Co, 


506-556 Butler St., 


ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Planning the Garden 


By WALTER S. CHANSLER 


N PLANTING the garden, one will 

do well to consider crops from at 
least three angles: that of growth char- 
acteristics, that of fruiting habits, and 
that of succession possibilities. 

The habits of growth of the various 
crops will determine to a great extent 
the distance between the rows. Such 


| crops as beets, lettuce, onions, salsify, 





and the like will do well with the rows 
very near one another; but corn, cucum- 
bers, okra, tomatoes, peppers, and crops 
of similar growth require more space, 


' and must be planted with the rows 


farther apart. 

Likewise, fruiting habits have much 
to do with the placing of the various 
garden crops. It would be unwise to 
plant okra and beans alongside or be- 
tween rows of cucumbers or rows of 
melons; for in gathering the fruit of the 
first mentioned crops thruout their bear- 
ing season, the vines of the cucumbers or 
melons would be subjected to much un- 
necessary trampling. It would be far 
better to plant the melons and cucum- 
bers to themselves, if possible, or near 
other crops that have similar fruiting 
habits. 


HE matter of crop succession should 
be given much thought before plant- 
ing the garden, as it, perhaps, has more 
to do with determining just where the 
various crops will be planted than any 
other consideration. If by planting for 
succession one can grow two crops where 
by the old method one grew but a single 
crop during the season, isn’t it clear 
that one is making his garden produce 
double what it formerly did? 
Planting for succession offers just 
that. When the early peas have been 


| used the soil where they had grown is 
| spaded, worked down, and planted to 


beets, cabbage, or some similar crop. 
A second crop follows the first, and 
sometimes there is a third. A very small 
plot of land will yield a surprising 
amount of garden produce when succes- 


| sion planting is practiced. 


In planning for succession planting, 
one must look ahead into the future. 


| One must know what crops will follow 


| the growing season. 


those first planted. And to-do this, one 
has to visualize the garden as it will 
appear from month to month thruout 
Where the lettuce 

and spinach are now to be planted, there 
will be cabbage and beans growing six 
or seven weeks hence; and the ground 
to be occupied now by peas and early 
beets will be planted to cucumbers and 
sweet corn later in the season. 

The dominant feature of such a gar- 
den is change. Even crops that require 
some little time to mature, such as corn, 
tomatoes, and onions, are followed by 
turnips, spinach, Chinese cabbage, and 
the like. The idea of succession plant- 
ing is that of having every foot of avail- 
able garden occupied thruout the grow- 
ing season by some growing crop. 

It can readily be seen that when plan- 
ning for succession planting one must 
place the crops so when they reach 
maturity the plantings of those vege- 
tables which follow as a second crop will 
be such that there will not be overcrowd- 
ing or undue shading of neighboring 


plants. The low-growing vegetables, 
such as lettuce, beets, bush beans, cab- 
bage, and radishes, should be grouped 
to themselves. to be replaced later in 
the season by late tomatoes, sweet corn, 
late cabbage, or cucumbers. 

Such crops as develop considerable 
top should be grouped in another part 
of the garden and planted with the rows 
farther apart. Here will be found the 
early sweet corn, early tomatoes—trel- 
lised, early peas, and early beans. These 
will be followed in August by turnips, 
Chinese cabbage, late radishes, and 
similar crops. The main-crop vegetables 
that have a long fruiting period or that 
require a long period of growth to ma- 
ture them such as okra, beans, cucum- 
bers, tomatoes and parsnips are grouped 
in another part of the garden. Some of 
these crops may follow some of the very 
early maturing crops, such as lettuce, 
early radishes, and spinach. 

Of course those crops that occupy the 
same ground for a series of seasons must 
have a space in the garden to them- 
selves. Here will be found strawberries, 
gooseberries, currants, horseradish, rhu- 
barb, and the various garden herbs. 

There are various ways of laying out 
the garden for succession planting. The 
things to avoid in following any system 
or plan are the placing of crops so there 
will be over-crowding or undue shading 
in any part of the garden at any time, 
and the grouping of such crops as have 
a wide range of variation in the time of 
maturing. Crops must not be crowded. 
They should also be grouped in such 
manner that the plants of each group 
will mature at about the same time, so 


‘ that a second crop can be planned with 


due regard to spacing. 


A New Slant on Gardening 


ES, I am planting a garden. It is to 
be a mixture, which, I believe, is 
against the advice of the landscape gar- 
deners. But, after all, it is my garden, 
and I happen to want both beets and 
petunias. I do not intend to plant them 
in alternate rows, tho that might not be 
a bad idea. But, regardless of what I put 
into my garden, I am going to have one. 
The near-twins are going to have sun 
suits and high shoes, so they won’t cut 
their feet and won’t break down their 
arches, and we are going to absorb some 
of these much-talked-about ultra-violet 
rays. We’ll have flowers in our vases, 
spinach in our fruit jars, and roses in 
our cheeks. The children will gain weight 
and I will lose. 
A garden can be more than a garden. 
It can be a life-saver.—P. A. N., Kans. 














Red Raspberries Pay Well 
A: >. CHRISTENSEN, an Iowa fruit 
caf 


armer, took 165 twenty-four-pint 
crates of red berries from somewhat less 
than an acre of land, and sold the prod- 
uct at prices ranging from $3.50 to $5 
a crate, or an approximate average of $4 
per crate. Thus he had about $660 
income from the patch, this 
amount for fruit alone, but in addition 
thereto was the sale of many plants fol- 
lowing official inspection to make the 
plant sales legal. 

It might seem from Christensen’s ex- 
perience that there would be a wholesale 
rush into growing red raspberries, but 
there is little danger of this since. too 
many already realize the hard work and 
patience required to produce most suc- 
cessfully this luscious fruit that the cities 
snap up at such good prices. Any who 
would enter blindly into the project of 
red raspberry growing might soon give 
up in sheer discouragement at seeing 
the havoe done to the plants the very 
first winter. 


gTOSS 


] OWEVER, for the few who are will- 

ing to abide by strict rules of winter 
care, plus that of summer also, for the red 
raspberries, there is a sure reward. In 
Christensen’s territory there is known 
to be only one other consistently suc- 
cessful grower of the fruit, and he does 
business in the same painstaking way as 
his neighbor. In no sense can these two 
men be regarded as competitors, since, 
do what they may, they cannot glut 
their local market. 

“Winterkill’’ is the greatest enemy of 
the red raspberry, and, tho the canes 
may survive one winter, other winters 
are sure to follow that will put the plants 
out of business unless the grower has 
provided some protection. ‘“‘What’s 
the use?’’ say all but the few, and the 
result is abandonment of the plan to 
raise red raspberries. 

Guarding against winter killing is 
Christensen’s long suit. In the fall he 
treads down the rows while at the same 
time he spades dirt over them to hold 
them fast to earth. In the spring, after 
the cold is over, he forks the canes out 
again, merely lifting them so that the 
dirt tumbles off. Covering the rows in 
the fall is a slow process, whereas the 
lifting with the fork proceeds quite 
rapidly. The total time for the two 
operations is about ten days. 

Never has Christensen failed to get 
a big crop since he began the burying 
system. Additional, of course, to this is 
more work with the patch all spring and 
summer. 

Rows are kept about five feet apart 
so there will be plenty of room for culti- 
vation and convenience in picking. Hills 
are formed about three feet apart with 
four or five strong canes left in each hill. 
The picking seasons last about five 
weeks, and the chosen variety here is 
the Latham. 

Once in a great while a grower is 
found who goes even to more intricate 
pains than Christensen does to obtain 
the sure crop. He may tie the canes one 
by one to wires as tho they were grapes, 


but this is going to an unnecessary ex- | 


treme of expense, Christensen believes. 
Cover the rows with dirt thru the winter, 
and then use ordinary means for culti- 
vation and the red raspberries are sure 
to pay better dividends than any other 


iruit on the place.—G. R. H., Iowa. 
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Corn Diseases Destroy 







Treat Seed This Way to Control 


215,000,000 Bushels...“ 
Every Year 


Corn Root Rots and Increase Yields 


T LAST you can stop root rot 
Av diseases from stéaling a big 
share of your corn profits every 
season ! 


You can’t do it just by planting 
selected seed. Even the best seed 
often carries root rot infection. But 
you can control these diseases—and 
increase your yield—by treating 
seed with Du Bay Semesan Jr., the 
effective dust disinfectant. 


In exhaustive tests by Agricultural 
Experiment Stations and the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Semesan Jr. 
gave spectacular control of Diplodia, 
Gibberella and Basisporium—the or- 
ganisms which result in crop losses 
by seedling blight, plant-barrenness, 
nubbin-bearing stalks, rotted roots 
and down corn. 


Makes Early Planting Safer 


Each day’s delay in planting—after 
the normal planting time—means a 
loss of about 1 bushel per acre. 
Semesan Jr. protects early planted 
seed against rotting. “If conditions 
unfavorable to germination develop 
soon after the corn is planted, the 


OU BAY 


Seed Disinfectants 


SEMESAN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Corn 


dust prevents the development of 
diseases,” said Dr. J. R. Holbert, of 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, in 
discussing the merits of Semesan Jr. 


Greater Yield at Little Cost 


Semesan Jr. costs less than 3c an 
acre for field ,corn. Applied as a 
dust. Kills disease ; harmless to seed. 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Circular 
34 says Semesan Jr. gave average 
increased yields of 1.9 bushels per 
acre on nearly disease-free seed, and 
12 bushels on diseased seed. 


J. B. Faas, Sheboygan County, Wis- 
consin, says, “Corn seed treated with 
Semesan Jr. retained its vitality dur- 
ing cold, rainy weather.” 


Diseases of many other crops can be 
controlled with Du Bay Seed Disin- 
fectants. Mail the coupon below for 
information, or ask your seedsman, 
druggist, hardware dealer or general 
merchant for pamphlets on Ceresan, 
for seed grains; Semesan Bel, the 
instantaneous potato dip, and Seme- 
san, for vegetable and flower seed 
and bulbs. 
Bayer-Semesan Company, Inc., 
Successors to Seed Disinfectants Divisions 


of The Bayer Company, Inc., and 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


JR. 











Baver-Semesan Co., Inc., 105 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send FREE, Du Bay pamphlets checked below. 
[) Corn (J Cire. 34 [J Cereal [J Potato [J Flower [J Vegetable 


DEGUED 5 oc 0 vos 60 0s 000 pose te bees sededeess dbceseecceseees cee 
Street or R. F. D.wcccccccece CbSESedccvdeccvestsevotescoees 
FOUR sce evccccocesee Sdeocesevosee County. ccccccccecesece 
State. ceccccccesece Dealer's Name. .ooccesesccccccccessesess 
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CHILEAN 


NITRATE 
FREE 
Please Use Coupon 














ERE is a chancefor real farmers 

to try this wonderful nitrate 
fertilizer absolutely free. We will 
send you a one pound package 
with our compliments. We even 
pay the postage so it does not cost 
you one cent. With it we mail you 
—also free—a book that tells how 
to fertilize every crop you grow. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda is the 
only natural nitrate fertilizer. Ira 
Marshall, Dola, O., 4-time Corn 
King of the World, used it on 
every one of his record-breaking 
crops. In the south every cotton 
champion and every corn cham- 
pion used it freely. 


Send for this free package — 
enough to fertilize 15 to 20 hills 
of corn, Offer limited to 11b. only 
to bona fide farmers exclusively. 
Give it a trial atourexpense—with- 
out obligation. Send the coupon. 

~—aKVKCac ee oe ee oe ee ee oe a oe oe a 

CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA 


Educational Bureau 
57 William Street, New York City 


I want to try Chilean Nitrate. Send 
me free 1 lb. package. 





Name 


Address 





R. F.D. 





My principal Crops af ? -cvecescescesseeeseeerenes 
ccleniensovceemaiinigeaaditi we NO. OF ACTOS ..rerrernevssvevesee 


If you write a letter instead of using 
coupon, please mention Ad No. F-85. 








10 DAYS TRIAL! 


The SHAW Du-All Tractor 






for . 
Bepertment SF-6, res 
Salesburg, Kans. Fadeg zoe 
The Mower 


THE CLIPPER int vinta 


all the weeds in your lawn. The Clip- 
per does not touch the grass until it 
cuts it. You can cut tall grass 
and weeds between rows and 
under shrub fences. If your 
dealer does not handle write 
us for circulars and prices. 


Clipper Mfg. Co. Inc. 














Write for Samples and description of CLARAGE COBN—World’s 
€ mm Record Corn Crop was grown from CLARAGE 
= SEED. DUNLAP & SON, Box A, Williamsport, 0, 
Washington Rust- 


ASPARAGUS SEED roof $1.50 Ib. 10 


ibs. or more $1.25. Harold Black, KGrian, Michigan 











Farmsteads Can Be Beautiful 


Continued from page 7 


young after corn plowing methods and 
mulch them heavily with straw, corn 
shucks and soil every fall. 

Shade should be provided where pos- 
sible in those places most obvious as 
resting places of people; about the farm 
house, farm court, or on the edge of pas- 
tures. In this region the hottest sun 
rays reach us during the period from 
10 a. m. to 3:30 p. m., with the peak at 
2 p.m. The sun during the summer is 
in the southern heavens; therefore, the 
sun rays to screen off are in a zone ex- 
tending from the southeast to due west. 
Plant good shade trees to meet these 
requirements but do not plant too many 
trees because sunlight is a purifying and 
invigorating agency which is without a 

er. 

In the plan shown a large American 
elm planted southeast of the house offers 
generous, colorful shade to the arbored 
terrace and south lawn. A scarlet oak 
on the southwest, a hard maple on the 
west and another hard maple on the 
northwest give sufficient shade for the 
house. Near the center of the farm court 
one large American elm spreads its cool- 
ing shade at boiling noon, when horses 
are being unhitched. 

The walk from the farm court to the 
house is overhung with shaded cheering 
trees, passed by flower-bordered lawns, 
under rose-arched gates to a conven- 
iently located washroom within the 
house. The inside and the outside of 


as one functioning group. The floor 
plan of each building is shown to enable 
you to see the relation of the inside and 
outside areas and to trace the possible 
circulation of people about such a farm- 


stead. 





"THE best outlook and general pleasure 
areas lie to the south and east. The 
lawn here is entirely open to the high- 
way. Whynot? Thedays of cattleroving 
the highway isover. Enclosure then be- 
comes a useless element, an obstruction 
to view, and an intrusion in an other- 
wise pleasing landscape. As the eye 
sweeps over a well graded lawn towards 
the house enframed by the mass group 
of an elm, hard maple and sycamore 
maple; the foreground of shaded grass 
blends into the softened, but not hidden, 
lines of the foundation thru the medium 
of low evergreens (J uniperus pfitzeriana) 
with small deciduous shrubs (snowberry, 
flowering quince and privet). Select 
each specimen for size, growth in its 
given environment, texture, form and 
color. Use a few vines to carry up 
the soft green to the chimney, house 
corners, and to offer a tracery over the 
surface of the terrace foundation and 
railing. 

As we proceed around the house it- 
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| your farmstead must be tied together | 





self each plant is selected for its specific | 
place and use. The lawns are properly | 
enclosed by hedge, border plantings, and | 


vine-clad fences. 
consists of borders of flowers arranged 
against backgrounds of shrubs. They 


| are placed for enjoyment from within 


the house and without. From the kitch- 


_ en windows the housewife can enjoy the 


cheery message of growing flowers, sing- 
ing birds in shrubs and trees, and also 
survey the farm lots beyond where the 
business of farming is conducted as a 


The flower garden | 





“ from the largest Berry Bor and 





man 


From now on comes the test. © —_ 
From now on your garden ones a 
must have frequent and timely attentio: 


Don’t fail with your garden. Get a BARKER. 
With a BARKER itis so easy to keep your 
garden clean and in perfect growing condition. 


Rotating blades and underground knife de- 
stroy the weeds. ‘“‘Best Weed Killer Ever 
Used.”” In the same operation it works the 
surface into a level, moisture-retaining soil 
mulch. Easy and swift as a lawnmower. 

Your time is valuable. So is your garden. 
Write for our big, free Book and Special 
Offer, postpaid. Read about the two 

models, seven sizes, and the very low 

prices delivered to you. A card do, 


BARKER MFG. CO,, 
Box 341, David City, Nebr. 













‘ Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


and Baskets 
Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 







Basket Factory in the Country. 
NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO.., Box 129, NEW ALBANY, IND. 





cultivates ;alsobelt _ 
work. Paysforit- 
self inoneseason 





jement and tractor repairs. Free Booktiet. 


Mfg. Co., 13010th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








BASKETS BASKETS BASKETS 


and get 
rock bottom 
prices. Write 
for Catalog 
Box 280 


WEBSTER BASKET CO. Webster,N.Y. 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
i i lap, Warfi - 

pang As g "Premier ‘Eaton, a2 Ge $ 2 POST 

Belt. Not more than 3 Var. 75c per 100, PAID 

HAMPTON & SON, R. 2, Bangor, Michigan 





Frost PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS $1.00. 
Thousand Porto Rican Potato Plants. $2.00 
Cash with order. 

BAXLEY, GA. 


thousand, shipped Parcel Post. 
BULLARD BROTHERS PLANT FARMS, 

















pleasurable occupation and not a labor | 
of daily drudgery and toil. 

There are also small nooks and corners 
where shade and enclosure by shrubs is 


obtained. Under the arbored side wall 
of the garage a flagstone play area for 
children ties closely with the rose-arched 
welcome gate. Continuing along the 
fence on the north of the house yard a 
softening planting about the pump and 
well-house meet the mass planting at the 
drive. Then an enclosing hedge of privet 
encloses the entire east side of the house 
yard and screening the greater part of 
the chicken yard from view. Each tree, 
shrub, and vine can be identified by 
consulting the key list. The first number 
on the plan tells the number of each 
kind of plant to use; the last number re- 
fers to the variety of plant to use and 
refers to the key list. This list will be 
sent you without charge if you want it. 

It is a unified plant, business, pleas- 
ure, comfort, convenience and living 
tied together to make a workable farm- 
stead of beauty. 


Shady Plants for Shady Places 


Continued from page 15 


meadow rue, and veronica. We often 
find the coreopsis and the delphinium 
will do very well provided they have suf- 
ficient food, altho they will not be so 
glorious as those grown in the sun. 

A few annual flowers may also be 
grown if the shade is not too dense. They 
are the cornflower, the sweet alyssum, 
the snapdragon, the California poppy, 
and the smaller flowered petunias. 

As a last resort to cover the grassless 
ground, try myrtle or pachysandra. 
Both of these are evergreen and will give 
most interesting effects. If the spot is 
isolated, use the. creeping jenny or 
moneywort if there is no danger of its 
escaping into the lawn. You have all 
seen it growing wild along the river beds, 
but watch out for it—it is a bad weed. 

So, we find that the shady spot, like 
Cinderella, becomes a beauty spot like 
the princess, and instead of being an 
eyesore, is one of the most interesting 
sections of the whole garden, and all of 


this may be accomplished merely by | 


8 the proper plants with sufficient 
food. 


System of Grape Pruning 


\ HAT is the difference between the | 


renewal method of pruning grapes 
and the spur?—N. T. P., Ill. 


In renewal pruning an arm or cane 


which has grown during the past year | 
is made to bear the fruit the following | 


year. Then, the following spring, that 
cane which has borne fruit is removed 
and a new one selected to bear fruit 
during the current year. In other words, 


a one-year cane is always made to bear 


fruit for one year, then discarded. This 
gives the method its name. And this is 
the method practically always followed 
where trellises are used. 


In the case of spur pruning the fruit- | 
ing canes or arms are saved year after | 


year. All the shoots on them are pruned 
to spurs with two or three buds each. 
Once in a while you will find a grower 


using this method for grapes on trellises, | 
but this is a more common method where | 


arbors or overhead trellises and orna- 
mental effects are desired. 
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To Car Owners 
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These New Pressure Discs 


How they cut tire 
costs $30 a year 


A new idea to boost 
tire mileage, endorsed by 
automotive authorities. 
Use coupon below to get 
a free set for your car 


F you want to save as much 
as $30 a year on tires and 
boost your mileage 1000 to 
4500 miles, clip the coupon 
below. 

It will bring you FREE a set 
of these new Schrader Pressure 
Discs. The newest development 
to combat improper inflation, 
the cause of 80 per cent of all premature 
tire failures, 

You get four discs, each stamped with 
the exact individual pressure of your 
tires should carry. Your discs will be 
specially selected for your specific car. 

They are easy to attach. Place one on 
each wheel near the valve stem. Then, 
when inflating, you follow its recom- 
mended pressure. 

To follow these recommendations 
faithfully is to utterly avoid improper 
inflation, thus adding thousands of miles 
to the life of your tires. 

So fill out coupon now, Wait only to 
read how authorities urge you to KEEP 
tires properly inflated. 


To make your tires last longer, 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1644 
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Above, you see one of the new Pressure Discs in 
correct position on wheel. A totally new idea in tire 
care, these discs help increase mileage and save money. 


leading tire engineers recommend the use 
of the time-proven Schrader Gauge. 
This gauge operates on the “direct 
action” principle. It is dependably accu- 
rate an dnsibe. 

So obtain a Schrader Gauge today. Use 
it weekly, Use it in conjunction with the 
Pressure Discs offered here. Then note 
how much longer your tires will wear. 

Fill out the coupon carefully. The 
information required is ae | to get 
discs for your specific car. 





PRESSURE DISCS SENT FREE 








E-2 
A. Schrader’s Son, Inc. 
P. O. Box 773, Washington & Johnson Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


Send me FREE a set of Discs indicating 
proper pressure for each of my tires. 


Diake Of CAS. cccccccccceseses POTEET 


a ere eee ee 








The Schrader Gauge is bui': 
to stand the gaff. Use itever 
Friday, “tire testing day”! 








May, 1929 


















































ONCERTED action that was 
started something over a 
year ago by a group of 
Howard county, Missouri, 
farmers to’stop a $175,000 
leak in the hog industry of 
the county has resulted in 430 farmers 
improving their methods of pork pro- 
duction. The 50,000 hogs marketed an- 
nually bring close to a million dollars; 
but the part of that amount that the 
producers have had to spend for the 
comforts and conveniences of farm life 
has been reduced materially thru leaks 
from improper feeding and thru losses 
from unthrifty pigs. Early in the fall of 
1927 a conference of representative 
farmers from the various school dis- 
tricts of the county was called by 
County Agent Dan E. Miller. These 
men, upon studying the situation 
that existed, found some rather start- 
ling facts and voted unanimously to 
organize a campaign to put the hog 
industry on a more satisfactory basis. 
The results of a survey showed that 
three-fourths of the pigs farrowed 
were raised in wormy, disease-in- 
fested lots with enormous loss from 
the reduced number of pigs raised per 
litter as well as from the excessive 
A is amounts of feed required to put gains 
438 on unthrifty pigs. Four-fifths of the pigs 
were fed a ration made up of practically 
straight corn instead of balancing the 
ae corn with a protein supplement. 


Se Pha ew ec ee ARO ae 
Tr SRNR Ss bY RYO IRE oes cee 
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: HE difference that even partial sani- 
‘ tation makes was shown in the re- 
sults with 360 sows on 41 typical farms 
of the county. Of this number one 
group was raised on ground on which 
hogs had not run in recent years while 
the other group was raised on old ground 
where hogs had been running. The num- 
ber of pigs saved per litter to one week 
of age was practically the same in both 
groups, being 6.7 for the new ground and 
6.6 for the old ground. 
But a real difference showed up after 
the worms and disease bacteria, picked 
up in rooting around in the infested soil 










A battery of A-type houses on the farm of Walter C. Johnson 


No Worms Allowed 


By R. R. THOMASSON 


University of Missouri 


and while sucking the infested dirt from 
the sows’ teats, had an opportunity to 
get in their work. The average number 
of pigs per litter was 6.6 on the new 
ground and 5.6 on the old ground, a 
difference of one pig per litter. It is 
worthy of note that there was practi- 
cally no loss from disease and worms on 
the new ground. 

A still more striking difference is 





J. McFall Major who saved 28 
pigs from 3 sows 


found when we consider the results se- 
cured by eight farmers with 50 sows 
Who made an especial effort to carry 
out the sanitation plan in full and who 
cared for the sows and pigs in a manner 
calculated to save the maximum number 
per litter. The 50 sows averaged 7.2 
pigs per litter raised to marketable age. 

These men think that they are safe in 
figuring that reasonable attention to 
sanitation will result in a saving of at 
least one more pig per litter. On this 
basis the county could raise the same 
pig crop with approximately 1,000 fewer 
sows. At $30.40 a year for the keep of 
asow this amounts to a saving of $30,400. 





When we take into account the addi- 
tional saving in feed thru the use of a 
balanced ration fed to thrifty worm-free 
pigs we find that the total amount grows 
to goodly proportions. An average of 
eight demonstrations conducted by Wal- 
ter Johnson, Floyd Swearingen, Harry 
Sellmeyer, W. F. Amick & Sons, C. FE. 
Robertson, Mark Ripperger, and W. W. 
Harvey shows 100 pounds of pork pro- 
duced at a feed cost of 6.3 bushels of 
corn and 21 pounds of tankage. 

The feed costs on these farms was 
$6.18 per 100 pounds of pork. The cost 
per 100 pounds in feeding straight corn 
to pigs on worm and disease-infested 

ground is not less than $8 with corn 

selling at 80 cents a bushel, as it was 
at the time these eight men secured 
their results. 


HE difference here is $1.80 per 
100 pounds in producing pork. On 
a 200-pound hog it amounts to $3.60. 
With 40,000 of the 50,000 hogs mar- 
keted yearly being fed on the less 
economical basis this shows a leak in 
the county of $144,000. Added to 
the possible saving of $30,400 from 
the use of a smaller number of sows on 
clean ground this gives a total leak of 
$174,400. 

The results that might be expected 
from good swine management are to be 
found in the experience of L. L. Lee. He 
raised 110 pigs from 14 sows but one 
bunch of 30 head that were turned into 
some badly infested lots weighed only 
80 pounds at 161 days old; another litter 
of 10 that were farrowed in a clean pen 
and kept on clean ground weighed 180 
pounds at about the same age, while a 
third lot of 70 head on fairly clean 
ground weighed 100 pounds. All these 
pigs were kept in clean pens until about 
2 weeks old. 

Upon facing these facts at the confer- 
ence mentioned before, the school dis- 
trict representatives decided that the 
task was big enough to engage the atten- 
tion and efforts of the entire county. A 
systematic ( Please turn to page 70 
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ton ‘ve got ‘em licked 
before they start when you 





FARMING 


use Quaker State Tractor Oil! 


OS up on the rascals with Quaker State. 
Then watch over-heating, excessive wear, 


and repair bills take to the tall timber! 


They simply can’t stand up against proper lubri- 
cation—the kind of lubrication you get when you 
use Quaker State Specialized Tractor Oils. 


These oils are refined from 100% pure Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude—which, because of its quality, 
costs two to three times as much as the crudes 


from which most oils are refined. 


And that isn’t all. These oils are specialized to 


the job—which means there is a correct grade of 


Quaker State for every make and type of tractor. 





ree 


QUAKER STATE OIL 
Oil City, Pa. 


No misfits! The Quaker State dealer in your vicin- 


ity will tell you what grade to use in your machine. 


Quaker State costs very little more than inferior 
oils—and what a world of difference it makes in 
tractor operation and tractor upkeep costs! Your 


first drum will tell you the whole story. Get it today! 


Oil-wise automobile owners 


demand Quaker State Motor Oil. Super-refining 
removes the quart of non-lubricating material 
found in each gallon of ordinary oil. Instead of this 
waste material, you get four full quarts of lubricant 
in every gallon of Quaker State Motor Oil—an 


extra quart! 





QUAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 
TRACTOR OILS 


Refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude 


MUIR OIL 
CRAP 2 
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campaign was outlined to enlist the 
support of all the interests of the county. 

With the assistance of J. W. Burch, 
livestock specialist of the state college, 
the following steps in the plan of grow- 
ing thrifty pigs was outlined: 

(1) Scrape houses and farrowing pens 
and scrub with boiling lye solution of 
one pound to ten gallons of water. 

(2) Brush sows thoroly; or if muddy, 
wash with warm soapy water before 
putting them in the house. 

(3) Keep pigs in clean houses and on 
clean new pasture until 4 months old. 
(Ground that has been plowed and culti- 
vated since used for hogs is clean.) 

(4) Push pigs on full feed, using one- 
half gallon of tankage to each bushel of 
| corn on pasture. 











aoe = tN Oak rey Sg big *~—t | HEschooldistrict representatives or- 
mien EE, oe ee ae | Tome to acquaint their neighbors 
< ’ SS ee iii. withthe plan and elected a committee 
ig ~ « | composedof W.F. Amick, L. L. Lee, John 
RY ~/, - W. Payne, H. B. Herring, and Leslie 


Burton to have general charge of the 


Vr 
et MAR-CO MOTOR O1L 7 campaign. To stimulate interest two 
THE TRUTH NEVER Pe | | contests were conducted; one to see 
U y 


which representative could do the best 


HAS TO BE a job of getting the plan in operation in 
_ his school district and the other was 
MEMORIZED f or Sou i for the best set of reasons as to why a 
: hog producer should follow the plan 






outlined. County Agent Miller also de- 
voted a great deal of time to the project, 
PRINGTIME is top-speed time conducting meetings with motion pic- 
on the farm. Cars, trucks and tures to show the plan and its value, 


preparing exhibits and posters, and gen- 
tractors must be ever ready for erally keeping the plan before the farm- 


i wili Buy at the Sign of re any demand which may be made | ers of the county. 





BE} Boy and Slate At the end of the year a second con- 
7 4 on them. | ference was held to check the results and 
Se ° rey . * | outline the second year’s work. Those 
First in importance 1s oma oil. It 0 be able | connected with the work were extremely 

At to stand up and keep its body’ against the intense | well pleased with the results. Of the 190 
Bis heat and sledge-like hammering of a motor work- | men who reported having adopted the 
Fs ° practice all except one were sufficiently 
j 4 ing at full power for long hours. well satisfied to indicate their intention 
Fhe a ef * : of continuing with the same plan. Three 
if ti Be ce wor: = nly En-ar-co Motor oe Its ox | were not satisfied with the results that 
5 Bil globules, like millions of balls, resist all heat an | they secured but they had no fault to 


pressure and take the load from bearing and 
i cylinder walls. 


Get a supply of En-ar-co Motor Oil for all your 
motors, in car, truck, tractor and stationary engines. 


find with the system of raising hogs. 
Thirty-five pigs raised from 5 sows 
was the report that Estill Davis made 
with the remark that he didn’t have a 
sick pig. ‘This would not have been 


Lae mi 





: . possible under the old unsanitary condi- 
LF, Its the best assurance against costly delays. tions,” he said. R. Grimes saved 10 pigs 
; th i. per litter from 13 sows at erate. wri 
Pan Jale Vnur Dealer Ror er Gallon but lost 13 later from being mashed. 
| Bs ae eee * 55 os. poe! powme -$ 4 “This system presents an opportunity 

ar “QLa- e—¢ "s Gal. eet Tf 1.00 to save a lot of feed thru using fewer 

. 6-54 ti aoe «ce San brood sows,” is the way he sizes up the 
MOTOR OIL Gel. Gem ....cc 2.50 situation. With only 3 sows, J. McFall 

ith Seite nsSediemn —Extra Major raised 27 pigs. 
Tit wacited scnasiicd Floyd Swearingen won the hog foun- 
tip THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY tain eta the be oa eee wg -~ 
: \Producer, Refiner and Marketer of Quality En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century. best fob! getting his : we SG erint ~ 
4 Branches and Service Stations in 126 Principal Cities of the United States. the “Grow Thrifty Pigs” plan. Seven a 








CLIP HERE the 14 hog raisers in his district followed 


5 i ’*s own 
How Many Children Have You?—Send for EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! eee ts canis the cunaee y 
ne THE NATIONAL REFINING CO. the value of the plan. Without losing a 
National Building Cleveland, Ohio. single pig after farrowing time, he made 
his crop of 34 spring pigs average 192 








I enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and ~- 
unds when 5 months 18 days old. The 
packing. Send En-arco Auto Game FREE 7 tins ho adapteaiine Gua! Thi 
ee ae i ee cae Pigs plan he saved 72 pigs to 2 weeks oi 
eet eer eee ani raised only 38 Of them and they 
BIN I nenemstnrernivngarinerginnneenmentnnie were all sizes with a number of extreme- 
AS Me rat Ste rs ee ly unthrifty runts in the bunch. 
Vinee ar LANES REE Tho Swearingen won the prize it was 
A SAMS Oe a ROR apap eo come Foreerenannmvomnninn | teamwork that put the first year of the 


% = | campaign across. There was a man 10 
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each district at work and every one of 
them got some results. There were 227 
men who changed to a balanced ration 
and 190 who raised 7,600 pigs on clean 
ground. To indicate that they were in 
earnest these men built 156 portable far- 
rowing houses. In all a total of 430 men 
improved their system of raising hogs. 
With a better understanding of the plan 
they anticipate a more widespread use 
of the Grow Thrifty Pigs system the 
second year. Miller is showing lantern 
slides of local results in every community 
in the county. 

The hoghouse given by the LaCrosse 
Lumber Company for the best set of 
reasons as to why this plan should be 
followed went to Mark Ripperger. The 
arguments that he presented after fol- 
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lowing the system on his own farm are | 


worthy of note: 

(1) It is the only way to keep pigs 
free from the round worm which causes 
so much unthriftiness. 

(2) It keeps pigs free from filth bac- 
teria such as nacro and the like. 

(3) It helps raise more pigs per sow. 
(4) It takes less feed. 

(5) It lessens veterinary bills. 

(6) It induces the farmer to rotate his 
crop; to have clean pens one must ro- 
tate crops. 

(7) It induces the farmer to sow more 
legumes for pig pasture which will help 
build up the soil. 

(8) With the Grow Thrifty Pigs meth- 
od one can put a 200-pound hog on mar- 
ket in six months, where otherwise it 
takes eight to ten months. 

(9) It makes more money on your 
hogs and makes it in less time. 

(10) By the use of the Grow Thrifty 
Pigs method the mortgage is lifted off 
the farm in less time. 

Results secured thru 119 demonstra- 
tions with 8,760 pigs on farms scattered 
over the state indicate that these How- 
ard county farmers are on the right 
track. On an average these 8,760 pigs 
made 100 pounds of pork with 6.11 
bushels of corn and 20 pounds of tank- 
age. The average number of pigs raised 
per litter on these demonstration farms 
was 7.2. 


Oats Replace Corn 


PATTERNING hogs fed part oats in 
place of corn at Purdue University 
indicate: 

|. That oats should be limited to less 
than one-half of the ration by weight 
for the most economical use of feed by 
fattening hogs. 

2. That oats should be limited to less 
than one-fourth of the ration by weight 
for the most rapid gains in fattening 


1028. 
Use Pure Lye 


O THE average user, lye is lye and 

that is all there is to it. This is not 
the case, however. Sodium hydroxide 
in lye does the work when applied to 
disease germs and worm eggs. Lye 
varies in analysis from 60 to 94 percent 
sodium hydroxide. 

When buying lye to scrub the hog 
houses, or for similar sanitation jobs, 
the analysis as well as the price needs 
to be considered. 


_ County agent work in North Dakota 
is discussed in Circular 83, obtainable 
Irom the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo. 








Worms 


won't take awa 
their profits 
after this 


NHERE’S no need to let roundworms, 
hookworms or stomach worms rob 
you of a good part of your year’s profits. 
You ‘can find the way out just as J. L. 
Clarke, Jr., of Menard, Texas, did. 

He had just about made up his mind to 
quit the sheep business because of his 
losses from stomach worms. Then he used 
Nema Capsules and he tells us his 
worries are over. 

“We took a band of 86 sheep infested 
with stomach worms,” he writes, “‘and 
dosed them with Nema. Within a month 
they gained an average of 4.19 lbs. a head. 

“Where formerly I was losing sheep 
I’m now making a gain—to say nothing of 
the better condition of the wool and the 


improved health of the sheep all around. 
So ’mextending operations on my ranch.” 

A. H. Martin’s men in Attica, Ohio, 
capsuled his flock of 750 white leghorns 
with Nema in 1% hours. “The next 
morning,” he says, “we found any number 
of dead roundworms in the droppings. 
Results were most satisfactory. Egg 
production increased right away. The 
flock is more ‘peppy’—and we didn’t lose 
a chicken from the treatment.” 

A Deerfield, Mich., farmer tells us he 
used to pay $1 a head to treat his hogs 
with a general worm medicine—and lost 
some of the hogs. With Nema Capsules, 
it cost him about 5c a hog, and he néver 
lost a hog. 


A scientific, reliable remedy 


for Roundworms, Hookiworms, Stomach Worms 


in hogs, sheep, poultry, 


[low c¢ 


Nema Worm Capsules aren’t a guesswork 
dewormer put out to get the farmer's 
money. They are the result of years of 
research and experiment. And they are 
made by Parke, Davis & Co.—that means 
something to you. Parke-Davis, you know, 
have been leaders in the production of 
medicinal products since 1866. Your own 
doctor will tell you that you can depend 
upon the quality of anything Parke-Davis 
make. 

Nema gets rid of 95% to 100% of 
roundworms, hookworms or stomach 
worms—usually in a single treatment, 
within 24 to 48 hours. And without set- 
back to otherwise healthy livestock. 

Nema Capsules are easy to give. They 
cut out guesswork. Each infested animal 
or fowl gets its correct individual dose. 
When you mix worm medicines with feed 
you can’t be sure of results. Some stock 
is bound to get too much and other 
stock, too little. 


MA 


C 


made 


Orme 


goats, dogs and foxes 
ost | 
Get Nema Worm Capsules at your drug 


store—they carry all sizes. 
ask for Nema by name. 


Be sure to 


Free Bulletins 


give valuable information on how to treat livestock 
for worms. 


Just mail coupon 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Desk 1-E, 

Address nearest office: Detroit, New York, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Mo., Seattle, St. Louis. 

Please send the free Nema Bulletins I have checked: 
0) No. 650, on Hogs, Sheep and all livestock. 

0 No. 655, on Poultry. 

0 No. 652, on Dogs and Foxes. 


BORGES. «0:0 6000 bd 660 








apsules 


by 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical aud biological products 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


Three Tools in One 


Three of the most used garden tools 
are combined in this American 
Gardener. Consists of a trenching 
plow—to open seed furrows; a five 
tooth adjustable cultivator—to har- 
row, weed and mulch; a scuffle hoe 
for shallow cultivation and mulch- 
ing. All three tools are made of 
forged and tempered steel and 
mounted in a revolving forged steel 
head. It is but five seconds work 
to turn this head and bring the tool 
you want into use. Handles adjust- 
able for height. Mold board plow 
with landside can be furnished at 
slight additional cost. 


The brand True Temper is burned in the 
handle to mark each cultivator as the best 
tool of its kind that can be made. 





THE AMERICAN FORK 
& HOE CO. 


1921 Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools jor 
over 100 years. 







FREE 
on Request 
—Users’ Catalog. 
Describes over 400 
choice tools for 
every farm task. 


If your dealer has not yet stocked the Amer- 
ican Gardener Cultivator, Cat. No. G2, send 
us his name and $6.40 and we will supply 
you direct, postpaid. 


American Gardener Cultivator 














A few drops 


every night 


and you kvep your horses from 
feeling strains or stiffness — 
you ward off lameness. Use 


SAVE <the> 
HORSE 


TREATMENT 
to keep joints limber 
GUARANTEED for spavin, all hip, 
shoulder, knee, ankle, tendon, 

hock and foot lameness. 

FREE Book tells how to diagnose 
and treat all lameness, and horse 
troubles. Write for it. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO, 
336 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Go to your druggist for ** Save- 
the-Horse’”’, /If he hasn’t it, he can 
get it from his jobber almost over- 
night—maybe only a day’s delay in 
getting horse back to work. Write p 
or telegraph us collect and we'll 
fix you up that same day. 

















Write for our Free Guide Book,“-HOW 
TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and Record 
of Invention Blank. Send model or 


sketch of invention for Inspection and Advice Free. Terms Reasonable. 
784 NINTH 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wassainatan’'d. c. 


ee & 
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The Terrible Rabies 


By A. H. QUIN, D. V.M. 


ABIES (pronounced ray-bees), 

somewhat inadvisably styled hy- 
drophobia (Greek—water-fear), is a 
disease of great antiquity. Aristotle, 
master mind of ancient Greece, men- 
tioned the surety with which mad 
dogs transmitted the condition to 
beasts and man by means of teeth 
wounds, 

Rabies is a quickly progressing, in- 
variably fatal disease of all animals and 
man. It is caused by a specific filterable 
virus (invisible species of germ life), 
transmitted most commonly by the 
bites of infected animals, usually dogs, 
and characterized in its development 
by destructive madness and affection of 
the central nervous system, viz., the 
brain and spinal cord. 

For clarity and emphasis, let me 
repeat that rabies is a specific disease; 
that it is caused by a true virus an 
that its transmission depends upon the 
bite of a rabid animal or from contami- 
nation of wounds or skin abrasions with 
the saliva of such rabid animals. In 
rabies the period of incubation is very 
elastic, ranging from a minimum of 
ten or twelve days to a maximum of 
one year. In domestic animals the 
period of incubation usually ranges 
from twenty to thirty days, altho it not 


| uncommonly lasts for from forty to 





sixty days. 


Y NO means all “mad” dogs are rabid 

dogs, but it is true that all rabid 
dogs are mad dogs. In other words, 
dogs, cats, and other animals suffer 
from various brain disturbances just as 
do human beings. Rabies is a specific 
disease and as such, presents rather 
typical symptoms. Ofttimes the first 
evidence of rabies in dogs is an inver- 
sion of disposition. The quiet, morose 
sort of dog may become suddenly play- 


| ful and over-affectionate; the “peppy” 


dog is wont to become sullen. At this 
stage the disease usually assumes one 
of two forms. These forms are dumb 
and furious rabies. 

In the dumb form the owner in- 
variably thinks that the pet has a bone 
lodged in its throat. This belief arises 
from the fact that the muscles of the 
throat are partially or completely 
paralyzed. The facial expression is 
rather vacant or perhaps best described 
as silly. The most marked and positive 
symptom of dumb rabies is a dropping 
or paralysis of the lower jaw. Food 
and drink are taken with great diffi- 
culty if at all. After two or three days 


| paralysis involves the spinal cord with 


i 


resultant dragging of the hind limbs, 
subsequent total paralysis, and death 
in from five to seven days. 

Furious rabies is ushered in by the 
aforementioned change of disposition. 
The affected dog exhibits restlessness, 
may bark at imaginary objects or snap 
at imaginary flies. A desire to travel 
now enters into the scheme of things 
and, if not controlled, the poor beast 
may migrate on a’tour of destruction. 
The vision of such animals being poor, 
they will not deviate a great distance to 
attack but will charge silently, furiously, 
and fearlessly any living thing within 
reach. As in the dumb form, death fol- 





lows in from four to seven days and the 
fatal issue is preceded by paralysis. 

Truly, a rabid horse is a terrible 
sight. The writer once saw one that 
virtually tore its own breast muscles 
away in chunks. Their fury is incarnate 
and so marked, usually, that the owner 
suspects the true nature of the trouble. 
Cattle with rabies are extremely nervy- 
ous, distinctly vicious, and very prone 
to attack man. They “bawl” almost 
continually and, due to the semi- 
paralysis of the vocal cords, the voice is 
peculiarly altered so that once heard it 
is rarely forgotten. Even the peaceful 
lamb may become extremely pug- 
nacious and at least a dozen actual 
cases are cited wherein squirrels at- 
tacked human beings and dogs. 

In man, rabies is characterized by 
initial nervousness and great sensitivity 
of the skin and reflexes. A delirium en- 
sues, not uncommonly associated with 
profound spasms. The tongue, throat, 
and mouth become paralyzed and at 
tempts to force food or quench thirst 
incite spasms. When the paralysis ex- 
tends to the vital centers death is 
soon at hand. While a few debatable 
and often vague citations of recovery 
from rabies have been described it is 
noteworthy that, both in man and 
in animals, death is the inexorable 
rule. 

Thruout the Middlewest we have 
any number of areas wherein rabies is 
of rather common incidence. Recently 
we noted an outbreak in Wisconsin in a 
section hitherto unaffected. Like the 
dread foot-and-mouth disease, rabies 
is a sort of pathologie will of the wisp, 
following no set line of spread and ap 
pearing unheralded in the most unex- 
pected places. 

In Iowa rabies is too common for 
comfort. As in most other places in 
the temperate zone, the greatest num 
ber of cases occur in late winter or early 
spring, the old superstition of ‘dog 
days” and such tommyrot notwith- 
standing. During the year 1927 a total 
of twenty-nine outbreaks were called 
to the attention of Dr. Peter Malcolm, 
state veterinarian. It may be safely 
presumed that an equal number oi 
isolated, minor outbreaks were handled 
by local veterinarians without comment 
to the department. 


CCORDING to Dr. A. V. Hardy, act- 
ing head of the state hygienic labo- 
ratories, a total of eighty positive animal 
heads were examined at this station 
during 1927. This total comprised the 
brains of 61 dogs, 11 cats, 4 swine, 1 cow, 
and 3 squirrels. At Iowa state-college, 
the veterinary laboratory reported posi- 
tive rabies findings in the brains of 32 
suspected animals, viz., 26 dogs, 4 
cattle, and 2 cats. 

Doctors Albert and Steelsmith of the 
Iowa state board of health report ship- 
ments of 110 Pasteur treatments to 
various parts of the state during the 
year 1927. These, of course, were for use 
on bitten people. In passing, we might 
mention that during this same year over 
4,500 people in the city of Chicago were 
treated for suspected rabid dog bites 
and that eight human deaths from the 
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disease were recorded. It speaks well for 
the Iowa board of health, the physi- 
cians, and veterinarians in the state that 
but one human death occurred during 
this year in lowa. 

In nine cases out of ten stray dogs are 
the malefactors and spreaders of the 
disease. Hence control of the stray dog 
is a logical step in the control of rabies. 


Licensing ordinances should be rigidly | 





enforeéd and no stray dogs allowed at | 


any time to run at large. Such worth- 
while organizations as the animal rescue 
leagues and humane societies should 


have the wholehearted support of the | 


communities wherein they work. They 
are of real economic value. 


ANY alteration in the nervous tem- 
perament of otherwise docile domes- 


tic animals should be 


immediately | 


reported to the local veterinarian and, in | 


the meantime, the affected animal 
should be in close confinement. It is a 
radical mistake to kill a dog suspected 
of having rabies. Instead, keep the dog 
under secure restraint until either death 
or recovery occurs. If the pet lives, it is 
proof that the suspected trouble was 
not rabies and hence any one receiving 
bites need not be subjected to the 
Pasteur treatment. On the other hand, 
if death occurs, then the head of the 
animal may be sent to a laboratory for 
confirmatory diagnosis. 


Vaccination of healthy dogs is now a | 


common practice among veterinarians 
in all civilized countries. The im- 
munity conferred is solid in character 
and each dog receives a tag certifying 
his immunity. 


Such vaccinated dogs | 


are not susceptible to bites of rabid | 


dogs and the safeguard effected chil- 
dren is beyond value. Without a doubt 
the systematic yearly vaccination of all 
dogs in infected areas would almost, if 
not entirely, eliminate the rabies men- 
ace to man and livestock. 


In closing, the writer wishes to em- | 


phasize that the role of the veterinarian 
and the physician is paramount in the 
control of rabies. If you have questions 
to ask, go to them and consult them 
freely and do not, under any circum- 
stances, abide by the advice of the un- 
trained in matters concerning rabies. 


Oats for Silage 


] O GREEN oats make good ensilage? 

If so, how green should they be 
when cut? Also, how short should they 
be cut to put in silo?—R. P. A., Ohio. 

Oats can be made into reasonably 
good silage. However, the oats should 
be cut before the stems have become 
woody. Furthermore, the oats should 
be cut about as short as you would corn 
lor silage, and particular care must be 
taken that the cut material is very 
i compacted in the silo while 
ling. 





DISAPPOINTME NTS 


When Disappointment finds me, 
As Disappointment will, 

I hear his sad complaining 
And I am strangely still, 

But, when his talk is finished, 
I laugh and mock the rue, 

And Disappointment, startled, 
Is disappointed, too. 

—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 
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| 80% of Breakdowns and 
| Repairs on Your Farm Machinery 


Ne Ow Avoided by Makers 

















You can put the same practical 
remedy to work on your present machinery 


Senp Coupon For Free INFORMATION 


ARM machinery is expensive. And ex- 

perts say that your equipment cannot 
pay you the profit it should unless it is 
properly lubricated—regardless of the 
make, kind or quality of machinery. 
It has been proved by tests that 80% of 
all breakdowns and repair bills are caused 
by poor or neglected lubrication. Failure 
to lubricate certain points because they 
are hard to get at. Failure to use the 
proper kind of lubricant. Failure to keep 
out the dirt and grit that wears and tears 
bearings. 
Alemite High Pressure Lubricating Sys- 
tems, together with Alemite Lubricants, 
largely eliminate the trouble due to faulty 
lubrication. Alemite makes lubrication 
easy—so it is not neglected. It is sure—so 
it is always done right. 
You attach the handy Alemite Gun to the 
fittings on each bearing. The fittings are 
all easy to reach. At your finger tips are 
thousands of pounds pressure. A protect- 
ing, wear-reducing “shot” of clean, fresh 
Alemite Lubricant—lubricant specifically 
designed for use in Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating Systems—is forced through 
and around the bearing. The old worn 
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2664 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago; III. 


I want to know more about Alemite on the farm. 
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R. F. D. or Street Number................. 
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grease is forced out. No lubricant is 
wasted. No dirt, grit or other foreign sub- 
stances to collect around the edges and 
find their way into bearings. It is clean, 
quick, thorough. 


Leading Manufacturers Adopt Alemite 


Makers of farm machinery know that 
proper lubrication reduces repairs, adds 
years of life to equipment, gives greater 
efficiency. So more than 80% of all farm 
machinery manufacturers now equip their 
machines with Alemite. 

But you do not need to wait for new farm 
machinery to enjoy the benefits of Alemite. 
Youcan easily and quickly install Alemite 
on your present equipment. The fittings 
cost only a few cents. Yet they may save 
bearings that cost several dollars 


Where You Can Buy Alemite 


80,000 implement dealers, automobile 
dealers and service stations throughout 
the country sell the Alemite systems and 
Alemite Lubricants. These lubricants are 
pure solidified oil—resisting the most 
extreme heat and lubricating properly in 
zero weather. Mail the coupon below, for 
complete information. 
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ALEMITE MANUFACTURING CORP., (Division of Stewart-Warner) 


I have the following machinery in use: 


Type of machine..._.................. 
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My dealer 
Dowaler’ ss NOC acccrenceecescennesscccoseocnsscstsictsonisiesnecnaunerees 
It is understood that I am not obligated to buy. 
I errs nrerecernesesineaneanteeseceraseserensionsenpta 


.. State 
967 
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UALITY will prove itself. In a windmill 

it may not appear in five years, but 

it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 

are known for their lasting qualities. 

There are plenty of them which have 

been running for twenty-five, thirty and 
even thirty-five years or more. 

The features which have given endur- 
ance to the Aermotors of the past have 
been retained in the Auto-Qiled Aer- 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 

When you buy a windmill it is import- 
ant that you get one which will give you 
lasting and reliable service. The Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmilis. 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 1928 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 
other farm machine. ... For particulars write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 
Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
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Jor Sprains and Bruises 
A ssonsine reduces thickened, 
‘swollen tissues, soft curbs, filled tendons, 
eorenese from bruises or strains. Does 
aot blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 
Read this: “Horse had large ewelling just 
below knee. Now gone; bas not reappeared. 


Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 
for years with great success.” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG VU 
t.. Springfield naw | 
UL) field, Mz ro 


LW. F. YOUNG. In 






















If you are thinking of building 
a new crib, send for our Free com- 
plete plans of the model modern 
crib. Plans include complete blue 
prints which your carpenter can eas- 
ily follow, also detailed description 
of all material required, including 
{cement floor, ete. .We will also send you 
describing the— 

MEYER CUP ELEVATOR 

—most practical ele ¥ Me 





e it. 
Set tp reer crib before you 

. Triple guarantee. Low 

prices. Send today for the Free Crib Plans and most com- 
plete elevator catalog. 


THE MEYER MFG.CO, Box 1260 MORTON, IL, 








WTON'S 





> NE Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
. . er, Worms. Most for cost. 
‘ Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.28 
per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Co. 


Toledo, Ohio. 





‘Tr. determine whether it pays to 
breed ewe lambs or to carry them 
open until they are a year and a half 
old was the object of a recent experi- 
ment on breeding ewe lambs at the 
North Dakota experiment station. 

In the fall of 1927, Professor D. J. 
Griswold, assistant in the department 
of animal husbandry and originator of 
the breeding-ewe-lambs’ trial, secured 
244 Montana-range-raised ewe lambs. 
They were out of Rambouillet ewes and 
sired by Hampshire rams. Their aver- 
age weight off the car at the experiment 
station on September 25 was 74 pounds. 

The entire flock of 244 ewe lambs was 
next divided into two groups as nearly 
alike as possible, making 122 in each 
group. One of these groups of 122 ewe 
lambs was to be bred and the other was 
to be left open. The breeding group 
was then subdivided into two similar 
bands, one to be bred to Hampshire 
rams and the other to Southdowns. 
Two Hampshire rams were used in the 
one lot and two Southdowns in the 
other. 

The rams were first turned in with 
the ewe lambs on December 8, and 
were not allowed in the pens after 
January 6. 

The first lamb was born on April 30, 
1928, and the last one on June 3. The 
shearing of the ewes began on the day 
when the first lamb was born. An aver- 
age weight of the fleece for the bred 
group of ewes was 8.8 pounds while the 
average for the open group was 9 
pounds. One ewe died at lambing and 
22 others lost their lambs within a few 


days after birth. Eighteen ewes failed 


to get with lamb. 


prRoM the group of 122 ewe lambs 
which were bred last December, 78 
lambs were raised. These 78 lambs 
averaged 68.2 pounds on October 3, 
1928. The mothers of these lambs aver- 
108.1 pounds on the same date while 
the remaining 119 ewes, out of the 
original 122 ewe lambs left open, aver- 
aged 119.8 pounds. It is the firm belief 
of “Daddy” Geiken, who had charge of 
the feeding and lambing, that the ewe 
lambs which had lambs would overtake 
in weight the ewes in the group kept open. 

The bred group of ewe lambs, by its 
performance, subdivides itself into three 
groups; the 81 that raised lambs, the 
23 that lost lambs, and the 18 ewes that 
failed to breed. It is discovered that 
over a period between December 22, 
1927, to April 27, 1928, the 81 ewes that 
raised lambs gained on the average of 
31.3 pounds. The 23 ewes that lost 
lambs gained 20.1 pounds on the aver- 
age and the 18 that failed to breed made 
a gain of 17.3 pounds on the average 
during the same period. 

Grain and hay was continued for the 
ewes producing lambs until the lambs 
were about a month old. The pasture 
thru the summer was chiefly sweet 
clover and some bromus. On September 
6, the 81 ewes and their lambs were sepa- 
rated from the dry ewes and turned into 
a field of rape. 

In sorting the lambs for market, 58 of 
the 78 graded ready for the market, 
and 20 graded as feeders. The market 
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Care of Ewe Lambs 
By T. WORDEN JOHNSON 


value of the lambs at the time was $13 
for the fat lambs and $11 per hundred 
for the feeders. By making a comparison 
of the lambs sired by Hampshire rams 
with those sired by Southdown’rams it 
was discovered that the Hampshires 
average 47 cents better than the South- 
downs. 

The plan of the experiment station is 
to carry these ewes thru a period of 
several years and in that manner it is 
hoped to find an answer to the question 
of whether it pays to breed ewe lambs 
or wait until they are yearlings.— 


The Best Beef Records 


ESULTS of the Kansas-Missouri 
» beef production contest point the 
way to more economical beef production 

The herd of 23 Hereford calves owned 
by C. C. Speck of Grundy county, Mis- 
souri, gained an average of 2.8 pounds 
per head daily, sold at $15.25 a hundred 
on December 9, weighing 696 pounds 
each and bringing $98.97 a head ata feed 
cost of $14.36 a head. Their dressing 
percentage was 59. 

The 70 Herefords owned by L. L. 
Woolery, Cass county, gained 2.53 
pounds per head daily, sold at $15.50 on 
December 11, weighing 676 pounds and 
bringing $98.89 each. Their feed cost 
was $20.92 each and their dressing per- 
centage 57.9. 

Brayton Brothers of Monroe county, 
sold their 25 Angus calves on November 
13 when they weighed 668 pounds each 
and brought $15.50 a hundred, or $95.6: 
a head. Their daily gain was 2.43 pounds 
and their dressing perceritage 60. The 
cost of their feed after being weighed 
into the feeding test was $25.04. 

It should be understood that the feed 
costs here stated include the feed of the 
calves from the time they were weighed 
in June until they were sold, and does 
not include the cost of maintaining the 
cows or any of the labor or marketing 
costs. 

The methods used were those recom- 
mended by the Missouri college of agri- 
culture. Prizes were provided by the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, 
Kansas City Stock Yards, and the Here- 
ford, Angus, and Shorthorn breed asso- 
ciations. 


Phosphate and Alfalfa 


Fer several years W. B. French, 
Greene county, Missouri, dairyman 
had been growing alfalfa. Having been 
one of the first farmers in that section 
to use lime, his soil was sweet enough 
for the growth of this legume. Barn 
manure at the rate of five tons to the 
acre had been used. But the yields of 
hay ran only about two tons to the acre, 
and French was not satisfied. 

Last year he put on a top dressing of 
superphosphate, 250 pounds of the 20 
percent material to the acre, and the 
yield of hay jumped to 4 tons for the 
season, double the yield previous to the 
use of the fertilizer. Not only was more 
hay produced, but, according to French, 
there were fewer weeds and less: grass 
as the fertilized plants were better able 
to crowd out the foreign growth.— 
Clifford Farmer. 
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Docking Sheep.—I have two ques- 
tions I would like information on: I pur- 
chased a flock of sheep and there are a 
few ewes 2 years old that were not docked 
and already bred. Could they be docked 
now without any danger? They alsc have 
some ticks. Would you advise dipping 
them at this time of year or is there a 
powder I could use?—O. M. 8., Ohio. 

It would be best to dock the ewes soon 
after lambing, doing it with red-hot dock- 
ing pinchers. Docking during pregnancy 
possibly might cause abortion, but there is 
no certainty that it would occur. Do not 
dip ewes in winter. Apply pyrethorum 
powder and flowers of adaler to the in- 
fested parts and repeat the treatment 
when seen to be needed. A mixture of one 
part each of flowers of sulphur and coal- 
tar dip and six parts of lard is also useful 
in such cases, 


Tapeworm in Dog.—I have a young 
rat dog that is a year old. He gets plenty 
to eat and was fairly fat this summer but 
this fall he got rather poor and eats just 
twice as much as before and still wants 
more and he is always hungry. I discov- 
ered a few days ago that he had short, 
flat, white worms. What can I do or get 
for him?—H. J. Z., Iowa. 

To rid the dog of tapeworms withhold 
feed for 24 hours and then administer one- 
eighth of a grain of arecoline hydrobromid 
in tablet or solution form. First be sure 
that the bowels are acting normally. If 
they are not, better give the animal a dose 
of castor oil a few days before giving the 
vermifuge. Burn the droppings. 

Chronic Colic—I have a gelding 14 
years old that has colic attacks every once 
in a while. He has been troubled this 
winter more than ever before, but other- 
wise is sound and in good health. Would 
like to know what causes him to have these 
attacks.—C. J. K., Wis. 


eterinary | 





Such periodic or recurring attacks of | 


colic often are caused by aneurysm or dila- 


tion of the mesenteric arteries caused in | 
early life by infestation with blood worms. | 


There is no remedy, and death from rup- 
ture of the weakened artery may, at the 
time of an attack, prove fatal. Another 
cause is presence of a hair ball or limy 
concretion in the stomach or intestines. 
That, too, is practically incurable and an 
attack eventually proves fatal. 


Amaurosis.—I have a good, young, un- | 


broke horse that has been running out 
and I have just found that he is blind. His 


eyes look the same as any others; I can see | 


nothing wrong with their ap 


arance. Do | 
you think this is moon blindness? At first | 
I thought he was snowblind, but have | 


changed my mind. His eyes do not seem | 
to be inflamed or sore in any way. — L. E. | 


R., Mont. 


The horse is blind from amaurosis or 
palsy of the sight (glass eye) possibly | 


caused by a blow or sever shock. It is in- 
curable. We have known it to follow cas- 
tration. It is not moon blindness (periodic 
ophthalmia) 








| All our subscribers are asked to 
|| make inquiry thru this department 
|| and their questions will be answered 
free of charge. Give age and sex of 


|| animals, all the symptoms possible, 
and previous treatment, if any. 
Address all communications for this 
department to the “Veterinarian,” 
SuccessfulF arming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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$995 


F. ©. B. La Porte 


Complete with 2-row 
cultivating equipment. 


Terms can be arranged if 
ir 


+ 
Ivyk: 


‘* Watch me 


FARMING 









(Above) The Rumely 
DoAll Tractor ready 
for plowing or any 
four-wheel job 





* * * 
(At left) The Rumely 
f DoAll Tractor with 
_ two-row cultivating 
7 equipment 


panera 


plow... 


watch me cultivate!” 
— says this happy lad to his proud dad 


“Plowing won’t take long now,” 
says this happy lad, as the eager 
power of his DoAll Tractor starts 
the dirt flying. 

“Cheer up, father! We’ll beat 
the weeds and weather,” says this 
same boy, as he later mounts this 
same DoAll Tractor, now equipped 
for 2-row cultivating. 

On thousands of farms, happy 
lads are helping proud and thrifty 
dads with DoAll Tractors. Plow- 
ing, cultivating ... doing a man’s 
workeasily...andenjoyingit, too. 

An outstanding success, be- 
cause it is a simple, practical, all- 
job unit, the DoAll was developed 
out of nearly a century of power 
farming experience . . . to meet 
the special needs of row-crop and 
two-tractor farmers. 

A success because it pulls 2 
plows and covers 5 to 8 acres a 
day. Harrows 60 to 100 acres a 
day. Seeds 50 to 100 acres. Plants 
25 to 50 acres. Cultivates 25 to 50 
acres. Handles any hay tool... 
the largest grain or corn binder 

.. the average 22” thresher...a 
medium size silo filler... anendless 


variety of belt and drawbar jobs. 

A success because it is quickly 
converted for plowing or cultivat- 
ing, and is built to use your regular 
tools. No new implements need be 
purchased. In fact, your cultivator 
is controlled just as with horses... 
with the shovels below and in 
front of the operator .. . easily 
and individually shifted. Perfect 
work. Nothing new to learn. 

A success because, when culti- 
vating, it is turned at the ends of 
rows twice as quickly and easily 
as horses. Actually “‘turns in its 
tracks,” and without damage to 
the crop. Cultivates very high 
corn, due to extra high clearance. 

Best of all, the DoAll Tractor 
has power to spare! Delivers 10% 
more power, in fact, than similar 
tractors, according to important 
official tests. 

Mail coupon for literature. Or 
see your Advance-Rumely dealer. 
Do it today. Delay may mean buy- 
ing a less efficient tractor. 
ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER 


Co., INC. 


La Porte, Indiana 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


Power Farming Machinery 


The Rumely Line includes OilPull Tractors, DoAll all-job tractors, grain and rice 
threshers, combine harvesters, husker-shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, bean 
and pea hullers, silo fillers, corn shellers and winch tractors. 


— Sw ee _s mm som 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. 


Dept. A, La Porte, Ind. a Se ee ee en ee ae 
Serviced through 30 Branches and 
Warehouses. PS tncimoitccnevistioonrnsniiintdtaptiininiminiwnonn shail 


Gentiemem Please send literature de- 
scribing the Rumely DoAll Tractor. 
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The Trail to Dairy Profits. 


What Others Are Doing 


EALTH, wealth, and happiness 
H have been found on the farm 

for Arthur MeClure, who ten 
years ago quit the grocery business in 
western Oklahoma for a year while he 
regained his health in the Arbuckle 
mountains. Today he owns 350 acres 
in Murray county which are yielding 
him a comfortable living on a much 
easier scale than he ever earned it in 
business, he says. 

Finding himself run down, and near a 
complete physical break, in need of fresh 
air and rest, he left the grocery store to 
his brother-in-law and moved away for 
a year, taking his wife and family. His 
wife was a farm girl, and had always 
wanted to go back. 

“It was fortunate that I had a wife 
who could make a living for me,” says 
Hill. He attaches high importance to 
the work that his wife has done in mak- 
ing their farm a success. 

McClure operates about eighty acres 
of his own land. Two fields are in 
alfalfa, and he is one of the biggest 
sweet clover fans in southern Oklahoma, 
both for feed and as a soil improving 
crop. He has been doing some terracing 
on his land, which in places is excep- 
tionally rolling. He expects to do much 
more of it. 

Crops produced on his land include 
corn for his hogs, kafir for his cows and 
chickens, sorghum crops for roughage 
for cattle and horses, and a small wheat 
crop which is the only cash crop on the 
entire place. He raises everything he 
uses and he attempts to use it all in 
his farm operations. 

He has eight brood sows which are 
purebred Poland Chinas. He has 300 
head of Rhode Island red hens, which 
he says seem to him ‘and to his wife 
to be the best farm flock.—J. Gilbert 
Hill, Oklahoma. 


A Dairy Farm Rotation. What has 


'been termed by some as “the Ozarks’ 


dairy farm rotation” is being widely 
, ‘ . 
advocated in the Ozarks region by 
L. L. Alexander, head of the department 
of agriculture of the Southwest Missouri 


Arthur McClure, Oklahoma farmer, with 


Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri. 
This rotation from farm practices shows 
itself to be a great boon to dairy farmers 
in that region and will very effectively 
solve many of the soils and feed prob- 
lems on dairy farms in other sections. 

It is a four-year, four-field rotation. 
Corn is seeded to rye in the fall to make 
winter pasture for the dairy cows and to 
provide some green manure to be turned 
under in the spring for soybeans. Wheat 
follows soybeans, the bean field being 
easily put in shape for the wheat by 
disking. Clover is seeded on the wheat. 
The rotation then is: first year, corn- 
rye; second year, soybeans; third year, 
wheat; fourth year, clover. 


§ eon fertilizing practices recom- 
mended in connection with this 
rotation is to use 150 pounds or more of 
bonemeal or superphosphate with the 
wheat and to top-dress the wheat or 
clover with manure. Some farmers use 
additional fertilizer on the corn. 

There are many advantages to this 
rotation, as pointed out by Alexander 
and farmers who are using it. The fer- 
tility of the soil can at least be main- 
tained and it is believed increased. The 
soybeans and clover crops add nitrogen 
to the soil from the air, the application 
of phosphates balances up the plant 
food requirements and makes available 
the abundance of potash found in the 
soil in that region. 

As to feeding value, this rotation pro- 
vides the dairy farmer with almost all 
the feeds needed—corn for silage, clover 
and soybeans for hay high in protein, 
straw for bedding, and the rye for winter 
pasture. The wheat is raised as a cash 
crop and to provide a nurse crop for the 
clover. The only feed necessary to buy 
to make a well balanced feed is a little 
cottonseed meal or linseed oilmeal and 
even this is not necessary, especially if 
the soybean crop is threshed and the 
beans ground. 

Alexander recommends that four 
fields of equal acreage be provided for 
this rotation, the smoother part of the 
farm being utilized in this way, and the 





part of his Jersey herd 


balance put in permanent pasture. This 
rotation is gaining popularity in the 
Ozarks region where dairying has be- 
come the leading agricultural activity 
and is worth adopting elsewhere for it 
offers a well balanced type of farming. 
—Clifford Farmer, Missouri. 


Page the Good Dairy Sires. Two facts 
have a tendency to keep dairy produc- 
tion from improving beyond a certain 
point. First, no one wants to mess 
around with an old bull, and second, 
after cows attain a production of 350 
pounds of butterfat a year or there- 
abouts, it is difficult to bolster up blood 
lines and inheritance so as to improve 
production. 

The study of a large number of bulls 
now in use on good dairy farms in the 
entire country brings out the sorry and 
sad facts that less than half of these bulls 
are really improving the herds; a large 
share of them are a distinct liability. 

To lend more emphasis to the fact 
that the sire is more than half the herd, 
the dairy department of Purdue Uni- 
versity during 1928 launched a move- 
ment to ferret out the really valuable 
dairy sires in the Hoosier state and to 
award medals to those who owned the 
good ones. For this purpose, a proven 
sire was defined as a bull having six 
proven daughters out of five different 
dams, the record to be made during one 
lactation period of not to exceed 365 
days, and for this purpose only actual 
production records are used. 


\UT of the bevy of bulls now plod- 
ding the pastures of Indiana, only 
four were found that were entitled to 
silver medals, a silver medal being given 
to those bulls having six daughters out 
of five different dams, each producing 
over 400 pounds of fat a year. There 
were 19 bronze medals awarded on 
bulls with six tested daughters out of 
five different dams, all of them produc- 
ing over 300 pounds of fat. Of the four 
silver medals, three went to Holsteins 
and one to a Jersey. 
Nineteen (Please turn to page 78 
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Don't deft 
igh 
~ Control it! 


Ajax defied the lightning—proving that he overestimated 
himself and underestimated lightning. 
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MU 


Yet how many farmers are defying lightning today; not in 
the bravado of Ajax, but in their failure to control the terror 
of the black skies. 

Lightning can be controlled. 

More farm fires are caused by it than by anything else. In 
almost every case such a fire is due either to the absence of 
lightning rods or to rods improperly installed. 


Farmers everywhere may buy lightning rods inspected and 
approved by Underwriters’ Laboretories, whose Master 
Label means that both materials and installation have been 
approved. This is but one of many institutions and move- 
ments sponsored by the STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES for the protection of life and property. 


These companies—all writing sound, reliable Legal Re- 
serve Insurance, and as deeply interested in saving your 
property as in reimbursing you—have collected the only 
comprehensive statistics on farm fires. 


Thirty-five hundred lives are sacrificed in farm fires in a 
single year; 150 million dollars’ worth of farm property 
destroyed. You pay your part of that loss, whether you have a 
fire or not. 


Legal Reserve or Stock companies strive to reduce such 
losses. The service you receive from their agents is designed 
to help you prevent fire, as well as to give you adequate 
coverage, complete protection, and an honest settlement in 
case of loss. 

Consult the agent of any company named below. There is 


one near you, no matter where you live. Send for a free copy 
of the helpful booklet—“‘Burning Up Farm Wealth”’. 








FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
1029 Insurance Exchange - - Chicago, Ill. 


SOUND -+ RELIABLE 


LEGAL RESERVE INSURANCE 


Springfield Fire & Marine United States Fire Insur- 
Ins. Co. ance Company 

Continental Insurance Co. 

Aetna Insurance Co. 


Great American Insur- 
ance Company 

Commercial Union As- 
surance Co., Ltd. 


Liverpool & London & 
Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. 


Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire In- 
surance Co. 

Security Insurance Com- 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
Room 1029 Insurance Exchange 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 


Please send me a complimentary copy of your 





pany, New Haven 
Home Insurance Com- 
pany, New Yor 
Iowa National Fire Insur- 
ance Company 


American Insurance Co. 
Columbia Fire Under- 
writers Agency 
National Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford 






booklet, “Burning Up Farm Wealth” 
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AIUBER 


The Huber Light Four Tractor is the ideal 
Farm Tractor—heavy and powerful enough 
to do every power job —light enough to get 
over plowed ground quickly. Hook it to the 
Huber Light Weight “Supreme” Thresher 
and you'll have a real money-making rig. Be 
sure to send for complete information today. 











our Money can not buy 


\ Z\ MAIL THIS COUPON FOR CATALOG: 





THE HUBER MFG. CO.,162 E.Center St., MARION, 


Send me your catalog describing [| Light Four Tractor 


fe a 
ADDRESS___ 
Sr a 


OHIO 
[_] Supreme Thresher. 
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Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NEW Low Model Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


Send for free catalog telling all about the NEW 

Melotte Separator with its many wonderful NEW 

features, Write at once for Big New Special Offer. 
THE MELOTTE La) —aheg 


H. B. B M, 
2843 Weg 19th Street. Dept. 25-15, Chicago, Illinois 
445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Make Old Fords Into 
Farm Engines For Belt Work 


The New Ideal Governor-Cooler 
feeds and controls motor per- 
fectly under all loads. Keeps 
motor cool even under heaviest 
pull. Makes Ford Model T 
Motor absolutely satis- 
factory for any belt work. 

Write for FREE Illustrated 
descriptive folder and low prices 
on Ideal attachments. Folder 
also shows complete belt power 
my ents, pulley assemblies, etc., and how to make 
a fine 4 wheel trailer-wagon —_ of any old Ford 
chassis. Write today t 


ideal Mfg. Co., Begt,M, 707 Locust Street 


“YOU FARMERS WHO HUNT 32° stoot 3 








shotgun—have you ever seen a copy of The American | 


| butterfat and 10,872 


Rifleman? If not, you don’t know what you are missing. 
The American Rifieman is devoted entirely to the fasci- 
nating subject of firearms, and is the recognized author- 
ity in this field. The country’s foremost experts answer 
personally all questions of subscribers. For a free 
sample copy, without any obligation, address: Dept. 4, 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A postal card will do.” 
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bronze medals were awarded, seven to 
Holsteins, eight to Jerseys, and four to 
Guernseys. A glance at these figures 
convinces one that there is little differ- 
ence between the real producing ability 
of the various breeds. For instance, the 
seven Holstein bronze medal sires had 
48 tested daughters with an average fat 
production of 386.6 pounds of fat; the 
eight Jersey bronze medal sires had 52 


| daughters with an average yearly fat 


| production of 382.1 pounds of fat; 
whereas the four bronze medal Guern- 
| sey sires had 27 daughters with an 
average yearly fat production of 374.1 


| pounds of fat. 


J. Frank Frain, a dairyman of Pulaski 
county, and by the way one of my near 
neighbors, was the only man in the 


| State to have more than one proven sire: 
| he had three—one with a silver medal 


and two for bronze medals. King Lyon 
Segis Posch is the silver medal sire and 


| while in the Frain herd, this bull in- 





| county. 


creased the milk production of his 
daughters from 30 to 50 percent over 
their dams. 

During 1929, the dairy authorities 
hope to seek out all proven sires in the 
state. They have roughly estimated 
that sticking around in the barnlots 
somewhere there must be about 108 
such animals and since there are 92 
counties in the state, this means that 
there should be one in each county with 
an extra one for each five counties!— 
Irvin J. Mathews, Indiana. 


Testing Shows the Way. The possibili- 
ties for increasing the efficiency and net 
income from the dairy cows on the farms 
of the country are indicated by the rec- 
ords of the Jackson county, Missouri, 
cow testing association. The average 
production of 329 pounds of fat for the 
last year on the 1,067 cows in the asso- 
ciation showed a gain of 11.4 pounds 
over the year previous and 77.3 pounds 
over the 1924 average, according to 
C. W. McIntyre, dairy extension agent. 

The average milk production by years 
from 1924 to 1928 has been 6,575, 7,542, 
7,694, 8,599, and 8,669 pounds. Tho 
the cost of feed has increased, the feed 
cost per pound of fat has decreased. 
On 966 cows in 1927 it was 37.5 cents 
per pound while in 1928 on 1,067 cows 
it was 36.9 cents. The average feed 
cost to produce 100 pounds of milk was 
1. 48 i in 1924 and $1.41 in 1928. 

“The average production of all dairy 
cows in Missouri,”’ McIntyre says, “‘is 
3,000 pounds of milk and 120 pounds of 
butterfat. The av erage of all dairy 
cows in Jackson county is 4,650 pounds 
of milk and 170 pounds of butterfat.” 


HE members of theassociation have 

increased their production to almost 
twice that of the average cow of the 
Their records show that the 
average cow of 150 to 200-pound pro- 
duction returns only about $20 above 
the cost of feed while the 300 to 350- 


| pound cow returns $78 above the cost 


of feed. 

Last year A. Morrison, Jr. had the 
highest fat producing herd. His average 
on 42 Holsteins was 384 pounds of 
pounds of milk. 
The highest milk production for an 
individual cow last year was 15,814 


| pounds on a cow ow ned by the Adams 


| Dairy. 


The highest butterfat produc- 


| tion was 594.1 pounds, made by a cow 





















in the Wolferman Dairy herd. Seven- 


teen cows produced more than 500 | 


pounds of butterfat each. 

“The number of cows producing 
400 to 500 pounds of butterfat is in- 
creasing,’ McIntyre says. “It is from 
these cows and good bulls,” he says, 
“that still better dairy cows will be 
raised. The number of good bulls in 
use is increasing.” The number of 
herds on the honor roll producing an 
average of 300 pounds or better of but- 
terfat has increased from seven in 1924 
to nineteen for last year. 

Most of the improvement so far has 
been from better feeding and better 


management coupled with persistent | 


culling out of low producers. From 
now on bulls will play an important 
part in increasing the efficiency of the 
herds. The association records will 
lead to a larger use of proven sires.— 
R. R. Thomasson, Missouri. 


Favors Purchase of Calves. Dairymen 
wishing to increase the size of their herds 
without incurring the danger of intro- 
ducing disease should consider the pur- 


chase of heifers less than six months of | 


age, according to George Berniger of 
Lafayette county, Indiana. ‘My pres- 
ent herd has been built up from calves 
I purchased. So far I have had no pre- 
mature calving in the herd.” 

Dr. I. F. Huddleson of the Michigan 
experiment station stated in his talk on 
the control of Bang’s abortion disease in 
cattle before the Indiana state dairy 


association last winter, “A heifer ap- | 


pears to be unsusceptible to the disease 
(abortion) until she gets to be ten 
months of age.” This plan allows the 
introduction of desirable blood lines 
without the danger of spreading this 
disease. 

Altho yet immature the Berniger herd 
will average more than 300 pounds of 
butterfat; several cows will pass the 
400 pound mark. A registered Guern- 
sey bull from a dam with a record of 
more than 600 pounds of butterfat is 
being used with these heifers. Such a 
plan of herd improvement is com- 
mendable.—G,. A. Williams, Indiana. 


Sweet Clover Increased Milk 


AST summer E. L. Barrett, Greene 
county, Missouri, dairyman proved 


to his own satisfaction that no other | 


pasture equals sweet clover for the milk- 
ing herd. His herd of Jerseys had been 
running on sweet clover pasture. The 
daily production from the herd was 
averaging 505 pounds of milk. The 
sweet clover pasture was getting short 
in mid-summer so Barrett turned the 
cows on a pasture of bluegrass and or- 
chard grass which had not been pastured 
previously. 

“We'll get more milk now with the 
cows on this good pasture,” Barrett told 
his son. 

But the milk yield did not increase. 
Instead it dropped to 425 pounds daily, 
a decrease of 80 pounds. Two weeks 
later when the sweet clover had regained 
its growth, the herd was again turned 
on the legume pasture and the milk 
production climbed until in a few days 
the former yield of 505 pounds was 
reached. Barrett states that he has 
been able to graze two cows on the same 
acreage required for one with other pas- 
ture grasses.—C. F., Mo. 
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«One with absolutely 
new convenience and 
comfort features... 
copyrighted, patented... 
with value far in excess 
of anything in the field 
-«. all at the price you’re 
used to paying for any 
good overall! 


See this great new gar- 
ment...slip one on at 
your dealer’s. Then if 
you don’t agree it’s the 
greatest garment you've 
ever worn and the most 
value for the price, take 
it back to your dealer and 
get your money. We want 
you to know the New Lee 
Overall! 


THE H. D. LEE 
MERCANTILE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo., Trenton, N. J. 
South Bend, Ind., Minneapolis, 
Minn., San Francisco, Calif. 


Exclusive Features 


K- Lee 4 in one big pocket (pat. pending). 
2. Lee new shield back (pat. pending). 
8. New Lee side reinforcement facing (pat. 


pe nding). 
4. = tch pockets shield shape, reinforced 
lined. 


$. po sail cloth swing pockets. 
@. Lee Save-Loss swing pocket facings. 











OVERALLS 


SHIELD-BACK - HIGH-BACK - LOW-BACK 
Whizit or Button Styles 


UNION-ALLS « « « OVERALLS « « ¢ PLAY SUITS 























to FARMERS 
and FEEDERS 


This practical book on 
FEEDING LIVESTOCK 


Feeders of livestock from every state have 
told us this is the handiest, most practical 
book on feeding they ever read. It’s based 
on facts. It tells how to lower your cost of 
feed yet get more milk from your cows, 
quicker and better gains from hogs and beef 
cattle, maximum egg production, more lambs 
and a heavier wool clip from sheep. 


Gives Feeding Value of 
Your Home-Grown Grains 


Tells you the value of your home-grown 
grains. How to blend them into proper 
rations for all classes of livestock to make 
each pound of grain pay a profit. Gives you 
definite practical rations you can use. 


Thousands Make Added Profit 
from Feeding Livestock 


Thousands of feeders are increasing their 
profits from livestock by using the informa- 
tion in this book. The Educational Service 
of the CoTToNsEED Propucts AssocIATION 
has compiled this information to help you. 
The book is FREE. Simply sign and mail 
the coupon below today! 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Write Educational Service Department, 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, 
915 Santa Fe Building, 809 Palmetto Building, 
Dalias, Texas Columbia, South Carolina 
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Address P.O. 
Co. State 











Cows Give MORE Milk 
Cows like Fords Milker—give milk freely. 





Used on prize herds. Thousands in satisfac- | 


tory use. Equal in quality and work to any 
milker, and costs Jess. Finest construction, and 
completely guaranteed. You can cut your 
milking time in half with a Fords Milker. 
Many models and sizes. 

Send for Catalogue No. 86 


Electric or gas engine 


i .,, MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
es. i 213-15 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 


The Separator With the 
EMPIREBALTIC Million Dollar Bowl 


Get our prices and easy 











terms on Cream Separators and 

save money: 30 days free trial: lib eral allowance for your old 

eparator: we pay the freight: capacities 150 to 1000 pounds. 

Writetoday for free literature and prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
EMPIRE- BALTIC SEPARATOR COMPANY, Inc. 

624 South Sixth Street, Dept. J, Louisville, Kentucky 








Kriation Bock. 
at ILLINOIS 


Reduced Seam. Send sow 
GREER COLLEGE 
2012-28 S. Wabash Ave., 


\ Fords Milker 
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Luck Couldn’t Be Toagher 


By HAYDN S. PEARSON 


f tae is the story of a man who 
dreamed of a farm with purebred 
cows, and of how he battled to make his 
dream come true. He made a farm of 
stump land, lived in a log cabin, and 
fought nature single-handed. He kept 
his eyes on the goal no matter how hard 
the luck or bitter the disappointment. 
There were times when the family went 
without flour that the cows might not 
miss a feed. 

Back in the year 1909, August Johan- 
nik, a boy of 15, came to the Slovak set- 
tlement in Moquak, Wisconsin. His 
father had been a coal miner in Pennsyl- 
vania, but there was no future there. 
The father and mother were dreamers, 
too—of a little farm with cows and 
chickens, and where there would always 
be enough potatoes in the winter. 

The entire family fortune was $75, 
and this was spent for 40 acres of stump 
land. “And the stumps were very big,” 
said August in telling me of it. 

In order to have money for food, 
August had to go into a lumber camp, 
and do a man’s work. The father worked 
on the farm. Slowly, a farm came into 
being | there on the Wisconsin ‘“cut- 
over.” A log house and barn were 
built. 

Then came disaster number one. A 
great forest fire swept over the land, and 
the hungry flames took the new home. 
Penniless again! 

“It was a hard blow,” said August, 
his eyes narrowing as he thought of that 
red day, “but we knew we could do 


| over what we had already done.” 


In 1912, thru the death of his father, 
August became the head of the family. 
The son had always dreamed of a dairy 
farm with contented, sleek cows. 

He signed up with the Ashland Dairy 
Plan, and as a result secured two grade 
heifers to be paid for on the installment 
plan. Then followed three years of hard, 
but happy work, and August had a nice 
little herd of nine. 

Then came blackleg and all nine died! 

It was a terrible blow, but the boy 
with the dream in his heart wasn’t 
licked! 

Some friends loaned him money to 
start with purebreds. “Perhaps the 
blackleg was a blessing in disguise, if I 
can get into purebreds,’”’ thought Aug- 
ust. 

But trouble still dogged his heels! One 
heifer was runty and just wouldn’t grow. 
Another wouldn’t breed; one died. 

It seemed as tho the demon Hard 
Luck was camped on August’s trail for 
sure. Most men are willing to work hard 
| if they can see results, but it takes the 
| real hero to go ahead when things are 
blackest. 

The young farmer thought it all over. 


| The dream of a dairy farm was still in 





his heart. He would try once more. “I 
couldn’t give up,” he told me, “even 
tho it seemed foolish to try again. It 
would simply mean a bigger debt to pay 
in the future.” 

But once more a purebred heifer calf 


August guarded her faithfully and ten- 
derly. She developed into a “wonderful 
cow, Mary’s Pride of White Plains. 


Around her he has built his present 
splendid herd. It was a hard, hard fight; 
for there was a large debt, taxes were 
high, and ready cash was hard to get. 
But his purebred cows have pulled him 
thru. 

“Sometimes,”’ he said, with a far-away 
look in his eyes, “those hard years seem 
like a bad dream. You cannot realize 
what a struggle it was. I have bought 
feed for my pets, and gone hungry my- 
self. I always have believed purebred 
cows would be the salvation.” 

It was in 1926 that Mary’s Pride was 
sent to the national Guernsey sale. 
August let himself hope she might bring 
as much as $500 to relieve the financial 
strain on the farm and give his family 
a few necessities and comforts. 

She sold for $2,100 to J. C. Penney 
of the famous Emmadine Farm. It took 
his breath away! What a blessing to his 
family in that little cut-over farm! 

And the boy who dreamed of pure- 
breds, and fought to make that dream 
come true is going ahead to help others 
realize their dreams. 


Proved Her Value 


ARRIETT, the grade Jersey cow 
shown here, has produced 309.2 
pounds of butterfat during the past five 
months of her record and cleared 
$101.56 above feed cost for her owner, 
Ray Fidler of Missouri. The remark- 
able thing about this cow is that Fidler 
offered her for sale for $85 early last 
spring before she was put on test. 
Fidler is a charter member, and direc- 
tor of the Randolph county cow testing 























association organized in Mareh by 
County Agent Frank Stonner. The 
profit derived from learning the true 
worth of this splendid cow will pay the 
owner’s dues to the association for sev- 
oral years to come. 

During June, her best month, Harriett 
produced 93.1 pounds of butterfat and 
cleared $27.41 above feed cost. In 
monthly fat production this 93.1 pounds 
of butterfat stands as a record among 
the 301 cows on test in Randolph county. 

She received thru the summer a bal- 
anced grain ration composed of ground 
corn, 300 pounds; bran, 200 pounds; lin- 
seed oilmeal, 100 pounds; feeding bone- 
meal, 2 percent; and salt, 1 pereent— 
fed at the rate of 1 pound of grain to 4 
pounds of milk, according to the recom- 
mendations of the dairy department of 
the Missouri College of Agriculture as 
brought to Fidler by Ellis Best, tester 
for the association.—F. 8., Mo. 











A World’s Record Cow 


AD he not submitted his cows to 
official test, Orbec Sherry would 
have been in the position of a man with 
a gold mine on his farm, and not know- 


ing it. For it was thru these tests it was 
found that Mr. Sherry, living in Vernon 
county, Wisconsin, was the owner of the 
champion Brown Swiss cow, holding the 
world’s record for that breed of cows in 
the farmer’s class. 

The neighbors have remarked for a 
long time that Orbec is “‘an awful good 
hand with livestock” and his splendid 
horses and cattle have taken most of 
the prizes in their classes at the county 
fair for years. Yet it was a surprise to 
him, as well as to all, that he carried off 
honors with his Brown Swiss cow. 

The champion cow, Cyrene L., ful- 
filled the calving requirement, (giving 
birth to twin calves on October 27, 
1928.) The production record for the 
test was 15,457.9 pounds of milk con- 
taining 701.46 pounds of butterfat. 
Her record is particularly impressive 
when we remember that she carried 
these calves 240 of the 305 days she 
was on test. 

Sherry is also the owner of two other 
honor roll cows, Inez C. N. and Martha 
Mary. The former had a record of 
11,892.1 pounds of milk containing 
519.61 pounds of butterfat, she being a 
3-year-old. Mary Martha, a 4-year-old, 
produced 12,234.2 pounds of milk con- 
taining 488.53 pounds of fat. These 
records gave them third and fifth places 
in their class. Sherry now has 36 head 
of cattle, 34 of them purebred. 

Sherry feeds a home-grown ration 
with some commercial feeds to balance: 
ground oats, ground corn and barley, 
linseed oilmeal, cottonseed meal, a 16 
percent protein dairy ration, wheat 








bran, beet pulp, mixed hay and corn | 


silage. 


The high cows were pastured | 


with the main herd last summer.— 


S. E. F., Wis. 
Sweet Clover Cuts Cost 


of Butter fat 


REDUCTION in the feed cost of 

producing a pound of butterfat 
from 15.3 cents in August to 10.8 cents 
in September was made by Earl Rags- 
dale of Randolph county, Missouri, thru 
the use of sweet clover pasture. The 
sweet clover was seeded last spring in 
oats on limed land. 

The cows were turned on the sweet 
clover pasture on August 15 just after 
having been tested on August 2. At that 
time they were going at the rate of 21 
pounds of butterfat and 475 pounds of 
milk a month. With no other change in 
the ration the cows were producing at 
the rate of 597 pounds of milk and 33.5 
pounds of butterfat. 

Ragsdale feeds a home-mixed grain 
ration of ground corn, 300 pounds; 





ground oats, 200 pounds; cottonseed | 


meal, 100 pounds; feeding bonemeal, 2 
percent, and salt, 1 percent. The cows 
are fed this ration at the rate of 1 pound 
for each 5 pounds of milk produced. 
The cows are milked regularly at 4 a. m. 
and 4 p. m. and each time the milk is 


weighed. By changing to a balanced | 
ration and feeding in proportion to pro- | 


duction, as recommended by County 
Agent Frank Stonner, Ragsdale saved 
$70 on his feed bill the first month he 
was in the cow testing association — 
R. R. T., Mo. 
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two million farms 
in the United 
States need lime 
RIGHT NOW. 
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Only the fewest of these farms are 
actually “sour” (see quotations from 


estimate that \ ut DEAR 
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es with Lime Attachment 


U.S. Bulletin in panel below); yet they are *‘calcium (lime) de- 
ficient.’’ In the language of the same bulletin, they ‘‘will respond 


in increased yields to applications of lime.’’ 
Manure is the other requisite. 


does not fertilize. 


Of course lime 
And now the 


world’s leading manure spreader can be converted by a simple 
attachment, into a perfect acting, easy handling, lime spreader. 








““** soils of the East, South and por- 
tions of the Central West are deficient 
in lime. ** the great majority ** 
that respond to liming are not strong 
acid. ** liming should not be ex- 
pected to build up such a soil unless 
organic matter is supplied ** manure 
or green crops plowed in.” 

U.S. DEPT. of AGRIC. Farmer's Bulletin No. 921. 











HEN you buy a spreader, you 

certainly want the qualities of the 
NEW IDEA Model 8—light draft, 
short turn, easy loading, free ground 
clearance, perfect control, comfortable 
operation and flawless spreading. Tes- 
ted for five years and never worn out. 
And now that you can get the new 
Liming Attachment, you will need the 
New Idea more than ever. 


The New Idea Spreader Co., 


Manufacturers of Spreaders, Lime Spreading Attach- 
ments, Husker - Shredders, Transplanters and Two 
Ask for full descriptions on 


Pickers. 
eter Meson oan of these machines. 


ity, Mo., Syracuse, N 
Mich., Moline, Iil., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Nashville, Tenn. 








Harrisburg, Pa., Madison, ye , Kansas 
Cc ; ° 
Columbus, Ohio., 


Oakland, 
Omaha, 


Factory at Coldwater, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Lime Spreading 
Attachment for 


the NEW IDEA 
Spreader 


AN BE attached to any Model 8 

NEW IDEA Spreader in thirty 
minutes. Makes of it a perfect acting 
lime spreader, handling Iime, marl, 
phosphates, ashes—anything finely 
pulverized. Easy to load because 
New Idea Spreader sides are so low. 
To unload, set the feed and spread. 
No hand shoveling, no dusty labor, no 
lime getting into bearings or thrown 
up in the air. Feeds 1% to 5 tons per 
acre; spreads 15 to 20 feet wide. Simple, 
strong, low in cost. Furnished only 
for the New Idea Spreader. 


See the famous time-tested Model 8 
NEW IDEA Spreader at your dealer’s, 
and have him show you this new 
attachment—the greatest fertility 
building combination ever designed. 














Jackson, 


Calit., 
Nebr. 
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electric motor or gas engine. 


or it can be used as a complete outfit. 
Sold on eas 


formation and prices. 


Two complete lines of De Laval 
Separators for every need and purse. 
Send coupon for full information. 














lm o — Milker 
Ht in} “> o¢ @ 
i i = / Perfect Milking 
3 ¢ ¢ © 
f ‘ Easy Handling 
¢ ¢ 


Simple and 
Reliable 


; &5 
Less Power 
: “oe ae 


Easy Cleaning 


& LREADY the De Laval Magnetic Milker is making a great name for itself— 
A users are delighted with it—they say no milker ever approached itin perfection 
of milking, ease of handling and cleaning, in reliability and satisfaction. 
The De Laval Magnetic retains the famous De Laval principle of controlled 
and uniform pulsations, but accomplishes it with a new and patented application of 
electro magnetic force which provides simplicity of construction and installation, 
requires less power to operate, and gives controlled and uniform pulsations which 
milk cows in the best possible manner. 
easy to clean, and will give more profit and satisfaction to every cow owner. Made 
in a variety of sizes for milking one to 1000 or more cows. Can be operated by 
Sold on such easy terms it pays for its 
are using it—send coupon for full information. 


Also the New De Laval Utility Milker 
—For the Low Price Field 


A quality milker for the low price field. Units 
can be used on existing single pipe line installations, 
Made in 
one and two unit sizes for milking one to 20 cows. 
terms—send coupon for full in- 


The new Magnetic is easy to operate, 


while you 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 7735 
New York, 165 Broadway 

Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 


Please send me, without ob- 
ligation, full information on 
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Separator 0 
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Diversified Farming 


in Southwestern, 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Is Paying Big 


For the man who wants to locate 
permanently in a district where corn 
—small grains—alfalfa—sweet clover 
—vegetables—poultry and livestock 
are all yielding steady, profitable 
returns. here are still many won- 
derful openings. Good land can be 
purchased at from $10 to $25 per acre. 


Here is your opportunity to insure 
your future in a country where the 
real pioneering has already been done. 


You don’t need much capital. Mail 

the coupon today. 
ee 
| E. E. Brewer, Immigration Agent 477-6 


The Milwaukee Road, Room 916-H 
Union Station, Chicago, IIL. 


Please send Southwestern North Dakota | 
Folder. 


| Name — 
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a Sanitary Marvel. Skims 
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Prices 


Unexcelled forclose 


Factory 

Freight Paid 

Easy payments $3 a month and up. 
Write for FREE Catalog 
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Some Soybean Facts 
Continued from page 5 


| practices that may be followea readily 


in practically all parts of the Cornbelt: 
(1) Preparing the soybean seedbed at a 
time the work least competes with seed- 


| bed preparation for corn which, with the 





exception of plowing, is usually after the 
corn has been planted. (2) Seeding the 
soybeans after the corn has been planted, 
thickly, and in close drill rows like small 
grain. (3) Cultivating with an imple- 
ment that permits rapid tillage, namely 
the harrow, weeder, or rotary hoe. (4) 
Drilling winter wheat into the soybean 
stubble without any preparation of the 
seedbed whatever. This practice has 
been followed in certain sections of IIli- 
nois for a number of years with marked 
success. 

Soybeans may best be planted on fall- 
plowed ground and in any event in land 
where the weeds largely have been ex- 
terminated before the beans are planted. 
Planting beans two or four weeks after 
the corn is planted gives just as high 
yields as earlier plantings and permits 
killing most of the weeds before plant- 
ing the beans. Seeding the beans thick- 
ly, about two bushels per acre of beans 
the size of the Manchu, permits killing a 
fourth of them with cultivating imple- 
ments with sufficient stand remaining 
to compete successfully with what few 
weeds persist after cultivating. 

Next to killing the weeds before plant- 
ing the beans the most important tillage 
practice is to cultivate when the weeds 
are small. Harrowing once or twice be- 
fore the beans come up is excellent prac- 
tice. After the beans are thru the ground, 
tillage may best commence when the 
beans are about one inch high and be 
continued at intervals until they are 
six inches high. 

Three or four tillings with the harrow, 
wéeder, or rotary hoe are usually suffi- 
cient. Cultivating in the morning when 
the beans are brittle results in killing a 
few more of them than cultivating later 
in the day, according to experiments. 

Experiment station workers generally 
state that the soybean is more drouth 
resistant than corn, when commenting 
upon the climatic adaptation of these 


crops. 


From a Farmer’s Notebook 
Continued from page 9 


a little farther south an occasional 
blossom was out, and at the other end of 
the journey the trees were in the glory 


of full bloom. 
AS THE cattle go out to pasture I 
place a long-necked bottle with a 
cupful of kerosene in it where I can get 
it quickly. Kerosene has been our best 
bet when cattle bloated and when it is 
needed it is needed in a hurry. The 
time it takes to hunt a bottle and pour 
in the kerosene may lose the cow. If 
you pasture any kind of clover, a means 
at hand for combating bloat is just as 
essential as fire extinguishers in case of 
e. 


* *£ * 


* + # 


HE finest description of the lives of 

those good people who preceded us 
on these prairie farms and laid the foun- 
dation for the comfortable living we now 
enjoy, is found in Bess Streeter Aldrich’s 
new book, “A Lantern in Her Hand.”’ 
The story itself is nothing unusual, but 











the intimate details of the lives of the 


that pioneer life. It is good for us to 
know some of the hardships endured in 
those early days. It makes our own 
troubles look so much smaller. 

* * * 


E ARE finishing a year of school 

in which our district transported 
the children to the graded school i 
Algona. The average haul has been 
about three miles over a graveled road. 
We have managed by the fine coopera- 
tion of the neighborhood to get them 
there regularly on time. It has cost the 
district the same to transport the chil- 
dren and pay their tuition as it would 
be to run the one-room country school. 
It was a new venture and some of us 
were skeptical as to its outcome, but all 
were good enough sports to try it if it 
was the choice of the majority. After a 
year’s trial every patron is anxious to 
see the plan followed out another year. 
The increased interest and development 


of the children with better facilities was | 


the winning argument. 
* OK * 

\ E SUCCEED in no small measure 

because we build on the foundation 
of those who were here before us. In a 
little farming community is a fine co- 
operative creamery, successful and prof- 
itable. It was organized more than thirty 
years ago by a group of struggling farm- | 
in that vicinity who had more vision of 
the future than they had wealth. They 
made it prosper, however. Now most 
of their farms are tilled by younger men 
but the creamery 


in that community by following the line 
originated by this earlier group. 

Across the state is another community 
struggling to get started in the dairy 
business. That word “struggle’’ should 
be underscored. The trouble is that 
they have not the foundation of a former 
generation in the same line of work on 
which to buiJd. The community never 
was dairy minded. It shows up in their 
attitude toward the work connected 
with milking cows. It shows up in the 
quality of cream that they produce. It 
simply appears at every angle. They 
labor under a handicap of some 12 or 13 
cents a pound for butterfat below that 





characters touch the heartstrings of | 
every one that has had any contact with | 


is prospering more | 
than ever. Few stop to realize how much | 
they have gained in the dairy business | 


of the dairy community around the co- | 


operative creamery first mentioned. The | 


quality of the cream is low and it is | 


never graded. They are without the 


protection afforded by the competition | 
In | 


other words the second group are start- | 


of a good cooperative creamery. 


ing but little ahead of where the other 
group was thirty years ago. 


Perennial Flowers for North Dakota 
Homes is the title of bulletin 170, now 
being distributed by the North Dakota 
agricultural college, Fargo. 


The University of North Carolina has 
just published an interesting and in- 
structive bulletin on Scenery and Light- 
ing for school and little theater stages. 
It tells in detail about the construction 
and setting of scenery, the painting and 
designing of scenery, and how to secure 
the most effective lighting. Write the 
University Extension Division, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, if you are inter- 
ested i in having a copy of this bulletin. 
The price is 50 cents. 
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All-round Service 
For The Farmer ««- 


With four fifths of the output of the Champlin re- 
es going to the farming communities of the 


fineri 


“CHAMPLIN Oils 
Have Always Been 
Good—ALL WAYS” 


Middle West—Champlin takes pride in giving the 


farmer gasoline and oils which are distinctly fine. 
Champlin Straight-Run Gasoline, Champlin Presto 
Anti-Knock Gasoline for high compression motors, 
and Champlin Motor and Tractor Oils will be found 
to answer fully and economically all of the oil needs of 


the modern farmer. 


Every year additional thousands of farmers be- 
come Champlin users and Champlin boosters. Give 


these extra fine products a trial. 




















HAMPLIN OILS 













The “SUCCESSFUL” Self Hog Feeder 


Made in 3 sizes—A size for every hog raiser 


Keeps feed dry and clean—saves labo:—stops feed 
waste—never clogs with any kind of f 

Feeds Ear Corn. 
construction handles ear corn as 


- ade easil wane rb r is full or empty—gives al! pigs the same 
on The Shanes ~ at feed - te today for peck hem a on this wankertol feedere 
100% We also seiastene iets ual Ho; 


Feeder euethiustetenete.. 231 E. Ist St., Des Moines, la. 


I board and 


Special adjustment of feed 
oats. F adjustment 


easily as 
e—write for 


og House: prices. 











wy Mosel » now ow were for delivery ¥ 
direct from oar r factory 


RIDER AGENTS aa na eer you get the and exhibit 


sample. Make big money. Many models 
i $1.50 each, wheels, 
ares D lemoe isd Wo Mowey." at ha 


terms on RANGER Bicycles. Nw ‘FT 


Mea adaainn PHICAG 












WOODCHUCKS— Wir iaie a perfect aevice. We 


make Live Traps, Killer Traps, Humane Traps, Hawk 
Traps, Mouse & Rat Traps. Send for Catalog and 
sample trap tag—both free. W. A. GIBBS & SON, 
W.18, Chester, Pa. Makers of the most complete, most 
advanced and best line of animal traps in the world. 








STAND NDARD GARDEN TRACTOR«, 


A Powerful Tractor for Smal) Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 


ae and Poultrymen. 
EN'’S WORK ree 
ding Equipment hod 
Free Sine Does Belt Work e / 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
3236 Como Ave. Minneapolis, Minn.« 
Eastern Branch 142 Cedar St., New York 








A BEAUTIFUL FINISH 
om roves kodak pictures. Send 
onl anautien for sample and 
J specialties. 
FRANK SCOBrE, 42 S, SLEEPY EVE, mine, 
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The Meeker Flock Pays 


By R. R. THOMASSON 
University of Missouri 


pullets that Cliff Meeker took 

home with him frem the 
Missouri State College of Agri- 
culture when he finished 
school was the foundation 
for a highly profitable 
industry which he and 
his brother Dave have 
developed. The in- 
formation which the 
two brothers gained 
in their poultry 
courses at school was 
the foundation for an 
intimate knowledge 
of the poultry busi- 
business which has 
guided them thru the 
difficulties that beset the 
poultryman and has kept 
their business on a paying basis. 

For the year ending Novem- 
ber 1, 1928, their net income was 
$3.12 a bird and $2,526.85 for 
the flock. A plan of flock man- 
agement that secured an average 
production of 178 eggs per hen 
is the explanation for this very satisfac- 
tory income. 

The original 325 pullets were stock 
from the college flock. Cliff managed 
the hatching and brooding as a part of 
his school work. Taking them home in 
the fall of 1924 they laid an average of 
208 eggs in the first 12 months. In 
building up to the present industry 
nothing but pedigreed males from hens 
with records of 200 eggs or better have 
been used. Good breeding, however, has 
been but one of the many factors which 
have contributed to the Meekers’ suc- 
cess. Culling, feeding, housing, hatch- 
ing and brooding, developing the young 
stock and controlling disease have all 
come in for a fair share of attention in 
the effort to keep overhead down and 
profits up. 

Carefully kept records indicate that 
they have come pretty close to master- 


4h flock of 325 White Leghorn 














The Meekers are pleased with their Missouri-type house 


ing the problems to be met in the poul- 
try business. The net income climbed 
from $1,046.84 in 1920 to $1,411.65 in 
1927 and on up to $2,526.85 last year. A 
summary of last year’s operations shows 
an inventory on November 1, 1927, of 
$1,825 worth of stock, $1,550 in build- 
ings and $345 in other poultry equip- 
ment, bringing the total investment to 
$3,720. The increase in stock during the 
year was $881, giving them an inventory 
of $2,706 for stock on November 1, 1928. 
The sales for the year were $3,596.96 for 
eggs and $412.09 for fowls. 


ROM the total income of $4,009.05 

was deducted a $1,784.30 feed bill, 
leaving a net income, exclusively of in- 
crease in stock, amounting to $2,224.75. 
Adding the $881 worth of extra stock to 
this gives $3,105.75 for total credits for 
the year’s operations. Other items which 


These are some of the colony houses used on the Meeker farm 


must be deducted are depreciation at 

5 percent or $94.75; interest at 6 per- 
cent or $223.20; stock and eggs 

purchased during the year, 
$106; and miscellaneous ex- 

pense, $154.95. The total 
of these items is $578.90. 
When this amount is 
deducted from the 
$3,105.75, there is 
left $2,526.85. 
‘‘We attribute a 
hey part of our 
igh production to 
our Missouri-type, 
straw loft houses,”’ 

Cliff explained. This 

house, designed by H. 
L. Kempster of the Mis- 
souri State College of Ag- 
riculture, is built square with 
windows on all sides and with 
the gables facing north and 
south, the door and openings for 
ventilation being on the south 
end. Straw in the loft absorbs 
moisture from the house and 
helps to hold a uniform tempera- 
ture. Comfortable housing has played 
a big part in holding egg production to 
a good level during the fall and winter 
months of high prices. 

Never in the last three years has the 
average production per hen fallen below 
46 eggs for the four months of Novem- 
ber, December, January and February. 
The 483 old hens and 1,100 pullets start- 


‘ing the year the first of November aver- 


aged 15 eggs each for that month. This 
is four eggs better than for the same 
month the year before. The breeding 
flock is allowed to run out during good 
weather, the others are kept housed 
thruout the winter. “It has cost us 
every time we have turned them out,” 
Dave told me in justifying this method. 

The flock is culled thruout the year. 
Starting with 989 birds on November 1, 
1927, there were only 483 left a year 
later. June, (Please turn to page 86 
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BEFORE YOU BUY OVERALLS 
WORK SHIRTS, TROUSERS | 


OR PLAY SUITS 
Ryo) eed a 


FARMING 












UNION LABEL 











The Trade Mark of WY Safety and Satisfaction 


This UNION LABEL identifies work garments that are produced 
in bright, cheerful, sanitary plants by highly skilled operators work- 
ing under ideal, sanitary conditions — garments that will give you 
longest wear — a full measure of service and comfort, and worth 
every cent you pay for them. In addition, this UNION LABEL is 
your positive protection against possible contamination from 
prison-made and “sweat shop” work garments — it is the unques- 
tioned trade-mark of safety and satisfaction. Look for it before 
you buy Overalls, Work Shirts, Trousers, Combination Suits or 
Play Suits. 


Patronize Merchants Who Sell UNION MADE Work Clothing. 


Beware of Prison Made How Prisoners Should 
Work Garments Fair Deal ing be Employed 


Prison-made and — shop” gar- Cleanliness Prisoners should be employed in 
ments are never labeled as such. making goods for state use and in 
They are either unbranded or marked Full Value Rance that will train them to 
to imitate garments made by free labor. properly fit into the economic system 
That is the reason why it is so important after they have been freed. Under the 
to look for the UNION LABEL on all work contract labor system, the contractors, and 
clothing that you buy—it is your unfailing not the state or the prisoners, profit from the 
protection, prisoners’ labor, 

































‘) SEND FOR THIS fe ct - 3 
—<Twth  AMazinc BOOK ~The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 
for a It takes you behind Prison of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 


eae btn and aves ~ and The United Garment Workers of America 
4 W, Prison-Made Work Gar-  _ Chicago Illinois New York City 
ments. 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 621 Bible House 


LOOK FOR THE UNION LABEL BEFORE YOU BUY 
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ON THE 


FARM 
qo tie 


“ieee ITS EVERY 
MAN FOR HIMSELF” 


HERE the job of making a living, 

and a profit, is largely an iso- 
lated and independent undertaking, 
the buildings are of utmost impor- 
tance. 

















































That’s why barns, silos, homes and 
other farm buildings are so suitable 
when built of Structural Clay Tile. 
They require no doctoring by repair 
men. They need no fire department to 
watch over them. Because—Structural 
Clay Tile is permanent and fire-safe. 


Equally important—Tile buildings are 
economical. Let us tell you why and 
@ how you should use this wonderful 
building material. All information is 
given without charge. Write to: 


STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE ASSOCIATION 
Formerly Hollow Building Tile Association 
1415 Engineering Building - Chicago, Illinois 


STRUCTURAL 
CLAY TILE 


Brings SAFETY.ECONOMY.PROSPERITY 
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Established 29 years. Heavy laying Bem» 

ron Wh. Leghorns from Im mat- 
ings. 14 varieties. Get our FREE cata- 
log in colors or order direct from this ad. 















Write now for FREE CATALOG & BARGAIN PRICES. 
SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, Box 90, MEXICO, MO. 
















SUCCESSFUL’ FARMING 


August and September were the months 
when the heaviest culling was done. The 
present flock is made up of 1,100 pullets 
and 483 old hens. 


ullets are hatched early and de- 
v coed to swing into heavy production 
for the fall and winter period of high 
prices. This year the Meekers have 304 
pullets that were hatched February 20. 
On July 20 they were placed in the lay- 
ing house with 96 in production. An- 
other 120 of the lot were full-bodied and 
showing signs of starting to lay within 
a week or two. By the middle of Septem- 
ber the bunch of 304 had reached 50 per- 
cent production and in December were 
laying 135 to 140 eggs a day. 

With the exception of changing the 
meatscrap to 7 percent and adding 5 
percent milk they use the following 
schedule in starting the chicks and de- 
veloping the pullets. This is the schedule 
recommended by the Missouri State 
College: 


N? FEED js given during the first 50 
hours. At that age the chicks receive 
scratch feed (cracked yellow corn) three 
times daily. A mash consisting of equal 
parts by weight of bran, shorts, and 


cornmeal is mixed with eggs and fed at | 


the same time as the scratch grain. 
Either milk or water is supplied for 
drink. 
green feed is added. 


When 21 days old the chicks get | 


scratch feed twice daily plus a mash the 
same as previously fed except 10 percent 
tankage or meatscrap is added when 
milk is not available. Also 5 percent 
bonemeal is added. Fine oystershell or 
fine limestone is kept before the chicks 
at all times. The mash is fed in shallow 
trays which remain before the chicks 
one-third of the time. 

At the age of 6 weeks coarser scratch 
grains are used and mash is kept in hop- 
pers open all the time. 

Another practice that the Meekers 
follow to insure healthy, thrifty pullets 
is brooding on fresh, clean range. Out of 
some 2,800 chicks put out into six 10 x 
12 Missouri- -type brooder houses last 
spring, 93 percent were raised. There 
was practically no loss from disease. 
They find that disease is much less trou- 
blesome in early hatched chicks than in 
those hatched later after warm weather 
sets in. 


They have had some difficulty with 
coccidiosis but Dave said that it was 
more annoying than dangerous. The 
treatment they give is to feed a mash 
composed of equal parts bran, yellow 
cornmeal, and shorts; six parts of this 
mixture to four parts powdered skim- 
milk. With this just a very little grain 
is fed at night. After two weeks of this 
treatment the chicks are ready to go 
back on a normal ration. 

Special attention is also given to the 
houses when coccidiosis shows up. They 
are kept especially dry and warm. To 
keep down moisture the droppings are 
cleaned out every two or three days. By 
following this system they have kept 
the losses down to a negligible amount 
even among chicks that have contracted 
the disease. 

Disposing of cockerels is a problem on 
the Meeker place the same as elsewhere. 
But they make some money on the 
earliest cockerels by feeding them in 
batteries. When the cockerels weigh 


At the end of seven days some 























Free your farm from these 
destructive pests with 


CYANOGAS 


“A” DUST 
Put a spoonful in and plug 
each burrow —then, good- 


bye, groundhogs! The dust 
combining with moisture 
forms a gas which gets 
them, quickly, surely. 
Safe, economical, takes 
little time and labor. 
If you haven’t a nearby dealer, 
send us your order and you'll 
be supplied, By age collect: 
1-lb. tin, 75c.; 5-lb. tin, $3. — 
the big tin for greater economy. 
Send for folder B-8. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY, Inc. 
535 Fifth Ave. New York 
420 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














BABY CHICKS Sri" nC Bs 

SEND ONLY $1.00 

Our chicks are from leg-banded stock se- @ 
lected by expert poultryman. Get the 

benefit of our low prices. ’ 

WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 

Tells about our pedigreed males and epostal pens. Also 

many stock. Write today. Our Toe pick- 










siege right. 

- ing s ped instantly with Wolr's o- Pick’ . Order 
box —— $1 sy tpaid. Bavistaction guaranteed or 
poner. ‘eaepess olf Hatching and Breeding Co., 
Box Gibsonburg, Ohio. 

aranteed to lay 
WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS = eggs than any 


other breed or strain. Part of your money refunded if 
they don’t. Write for particulars. 29 years of egg 
breeding. Records to 320 at egg contests. New low 
prices. Thousands of pallets, hens, males. Catalog and 
special price bulletin free. 

George B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE Fc | 


Shipped C. O. D. Queen serie 
v Winpsor, = 


Mathis Chicks?77 ico 








Box $-17, ° 
Leading breeds. Chicks from Blue Ribbon’ how winner igreed males 
with records high as 311 in one year. 100% live d livery, prepaid; 
CATALOG FREE. Mathis Poultry Farms, Box 147, Parsons, Kan. 





pa CHICKS C. -0.D. D. forepaving Tnbesi 
man the he ew Catiog free. . Wekte 


Hatchery, 355 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 





BUY DIRECT FROM A BREEDER Trapnested Ble pe taehorns 


Pee —" —_ ees sy Prices.  , pres. 
Leghorn Eggs Chicks—Our 1? years ex 
WHITE fence Insures your success. Low prices. Pree 
‘trcular. Yan Valin’s Leghorn Farm, College Springs, lows 








CHICKS 16 breeds 6c up. Also 3 weeks old Chicks 
Baby Turkeys, Ducklings, Pullets, Brooders, 
Circular Free. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Mino. 





CHICKS—Leghorns, 9 cents, Rocks .10, Reds .12 
Minorcas .12. Mixed 8 cents, $70.00 per 1000. Cireular 
free. Pennsylvania, Hatchery, Liverpool, Pa. 





TURKEYS, DUCKS, GEESE. 


Catalogue. 
HIGHLAND FARM, Bor 6, . PA. 








around a pound and a quarter they are 


placed in five-deck batteries. For a 
period of 11 to 13 days they are fed a 
mixture composed of seven parts of 
cornmeal and three parts middlings 
mixed with skimmilk sufficiently thick 
so that it pours readily. Starting on this 
ration after the cockerels have been in 
the batteries 24 hours they are gradually 
put onto full feed and given no other 
food or water. They are given only as 
much five times a day as they will clean 
up in fifteen minutes. 

By following this plan the Meekers 
make some money on the earlier cock- 
erels, about break even on some of the 
later ones, and find the best practice 
with the latest cockerels is to kill them 
as soon as it is possible to tell pullets 
from cockerels. 

They are primarily interested in pul- 
lets and eggs, and there is no let up in 
the efforts to maintain production at 
the highest point. The pullets are de- 
veloped as rapidly as possible and after 
they start laying are kept on a laying 
mash until they show up as culls, when 
they go to market. 

The summer laying ration is practi- 
cally the same as the winter ration ex- 
cept that more corn is fed in winter and 
the wet mash is warmed. The laying 
mash that they use is composed of one 
part bran, one part alfalfa leaf meal, 


two parts yellow cornmeal, two parts | 


shorts, one part meatscraps, and one- 
half part cottonseed meal. In addition 
there is included 3 percent of bonemeal 


and three-fourths of 1 percent salt. Al- | 


falfa is included in summer as well as 
in winter because they are short on 
green feed. The grain feed is yellow corn. 

Tho poultry raising is proving decid- 
edly popular for them they do not de- 
pend on that one industry alone. There 
is a small herd of Jerseys to consume the 
alfalfa and clover grown on the place. 
Lime and phosphate are used exten- 
sively with the result that a 10-acre 
field of red clover made 30 tons of excel- 
lent hay last year. Alfalfa yields at the 


rate of three to four tons to the acre; and 


sweet clover makes excellent pasture. 
All of this fits ideally into the scheme of 


dairy and poultry farming. The cows | 


consume the roughage and the hens 
make excellent use of the skimmilk from 
the cows. Last May the income from 
the cows was $106.81. 

This is the result of applying sound | 
practices to the poultry and dairy farm 
for five years. They are planning months 
and years in advance for improvements. 


New Bulletins 


Care and Feeding of Baby Chicks is the 
subject of circular 1401 published by 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


Infectious Abortion in Swine. Circular | 


271, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Reliable Relief for Agriculture. 
cular 226, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


Talking Turkey, special bulletin 124, 
has been revised by the University of 


Minnesota, St. Paul, and is now obtain- | 


able. 


The Use of Electricity on Kansas | 


Farms is now available for distribution. 


[t covers a study of ten laboratory farms | trial guarantee tc 


near Larned, Kansas. Ask the Kansas 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, for it. 
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"Me Ad ventures 
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of 


Miss Average 


Pu 


The story so far: A March chick 
tells the story of her life—how she 
missed the pitfalls that get so 
many while they’re young—the 
trials of going through the pin 
feather stage—now she tells about 
a play staged in the poultry yard. 
This is No. 3 in the Adventures of 
Miss Average Chick series. 


AST week our debating society 

gave a play called ‘‘ Purina— the 
Through Ticket.’’ All of the chickens 
who took part have been raised on 
Purina Poultry Chows. 


In the Play I was Miss Average Pul- 
let, who bought a railroad ticket to 
Profit Town. The ticket seller advised 
me to buy Purina Poultry Chows—the 
through ticket—if I was in a hurry to 
get there. Of course I said I'd 
like to get there the very earliest 
possible moment. He said Pur- 
ina was the fast express and the x 
quickest way, but to be sure to. & 
change feeds at the ‘‘Growing’’ * 
and ‘‘Laying’”’ junctions, because 
there’s a special laying flyer called 
‘*‘Chicken Chowder’’ 


that means eggs and POULTR 


Profit Town lots 
earlier. 












Mrs. Jones, our owner, came to the 
play. In fact we gave it to make sure 
she’ll keep on feeding us Purina. 
When we asked her what she thought 
of it, she said she knew it was true. 
She has raised hundreds of chicks and 
turned them into early and consistent 
— layers by feeding them Purina 
= Poultry Chows from the day 
— they hatched. 

> PURINA MIL 
971 Gratiot Street, St. 


Seld at the stoves with the checkerboard 
sign im the United States and Canada 


LS 


Louis, Missouri 








fecke Wh a . and ha pete Leghorns, Anconas 12c 


SILVER LAKE EGG FARM 


SEND NO MONEYS tire CHICKS 


in mail your evdet. grees 2.5 O. D. an 


chicks fi ine health; neath break 
Bd. 


-.Minoreas 14c; Buff Orpingtons, Wh.w 
;Lt. Brahmas, Jerse: 
jes lle. ree te 8 chicks one 


R.C. Reds 





Buff rock, 






Bi. Glants 26c. Mixed 
cent more; 25 


+ Box S, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 
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TOWNLINE. POULTRY FARM, R. 1, Box 312, Zeeland, M 





for 400 ae ke or oun le per 


Helm’s State Accredited Chicks 


LOW PRICES Effect. May 15th. Srey hen culled for health and 







high egg-production. Flocks improv e with ble poe direct 
rom America's Bes t let oon ~ * flline pis Egg Laying con 

test 1928. Mem. International B. C. Ass'n POST P. AID 

vh., Buff Leg.. Anconas, Hy. Assort., $9.00—100 Barred 







ocks, R. I. Reds, Br. Leg., Buff Rocks S10. bo 
Rocks. Black seinerges, $10.50. Buff Wh. “ . 
Laced Wyandottes Minorcas, $11.50. Blue Andalus- 
ians, J. B. Giants, ‘se. ‘Assorted, $6.95. FREE catalog 


Illinois Hatchery, Dept. 7, Metropolis, Il. 















JUST-RITE 


DRUG BABY CHICKS 
and§ Hatching 2 — OFFICIAL 
PNESTED pedigreed Male qualit, shibition— 200 
blood matings. 40 breeds. Als Be CKLINGS. BABY 
URKEYS, GOSLINGS. Reasonable prices. Mo ~~. profit. 
able investment in field now. References Bradstreet 
or Peoples Bank. Big color Poultry Book FREER. 
Stamps Appreciated 


Nabob Poultry Farms, Dept. 23, Gambier, O. 





RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBITS fi a" 


and Profit 
Our free booklet tells" you how. 
Over 20 varieties of Pigeons. 
W. V. MOORE, Box H, Sterling, Hl. 
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FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 


A complete 
try and Squab Raisi 

on CHICKS, Breedi 
PIGEONS, Wrue Today! F REE! 
FRANK FOY, Box 5, Clinton, lowa 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware of 
contaminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure water. 
Drinking vessels harbour germs and ordi- 
nary drinking water often becomes con- 
taminated and may spread disease through 
your entire flock and cause the loss of half 
or two-thirds your hatch before you are 
aware. Don’t wait until you lose half your 
chicks. Take the ‘‘stitch in time that saves 
nine.” Remember that in every hatch 
there is the danger of some infected chicks 
—danger of diarrhea in some form and 
other loose bowel and intestinal troubles. 
Don't let a few chicks infect your entire 
flock. Give Walko Tablets in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. These letters prove it: 


Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many of the little downy fellows 
from bowel troubles, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Dept. 220, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko Tablets for use in the drinking 
water of baby chicks. I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after 
using the Tablets and my chickens are 
larger and healthier than ever before. I 
have found this Company thoroughly re- 
liable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”"—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
writes: ‘My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens. I tried different remedies and was 
about discouraged with the chicken busi- 
ness. Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. It’s just the only 
thing to keep the chicks free from disease. 
We raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.”’ 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you can 
see for vourself what a wonder-working 
remedy it is when used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. So you can prove— 
as thousands have proven—that ’t will 
reduce your losses and double, trebld, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for a 
package of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you 
won't lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. You run no 
risk. We guarantee to refund your money 
promptly if you don’t find it the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used. The 
Pioneer National Bank, the oldest. and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 220 
Waterloo, Iowa 
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Egg Cooperative Does Well 


By C. D. STEINER 


| 
| 


TARTING with a shipment of three 
cases of eggs from four members and 
a total capital of $15, the Pandora Co- 
operative Egg and Poultry Association, 
Pandora, Ohio, has grown in five years 
to shipments of nearly 200 cases per 
week in the peak of production, a busi- 
ness of $65,000 this year, and a member- 
ship of 70 cooperators. While its suc- 
cess seems to be out of the ordinary, yet 
in making a study of its growth there 
seems to be nothing to prevent the aver- 
age community from securing similar 
results. 
The organization is the result of a 
short course in cooperative egg market- 
ing given by the local Smith-Hughes 


| teacher of vocational agriculture during 


the spring and summer of 1922. Since 
not all producers make good cooperators 
only members were chosen for the course 
that were thought likely material for the 
forming of a cooperative association. 


|The course began with 15 members, 
| most of whom completed the work, but 
| when the time came for the signing of 





the contract for the organization it was 
difficult to get enough members to start 
an organization. 

After a delay of four weeks, enough 
producers—four of them—were secured 
from whom four cases of eggs were col- 
lected. A small basement room in an 
abandoned store was rented for a re- 
ceiving station, the rent being $3 per 
month. For the first few weeks the 
manager, Roy Cook, collected the eggs 
and gave his services free. 

The following shows the progress that 
has been made since that small begin- 
ning: first year, a total business of $12,- 
000; second year, $20,000; third year, 
$35,000; fourth year, $50,000; and fifth 
year, $65,000. 


NE of the outstanding points of the 

contract is the low cost of member- 
ship, which is $3. Thisisall the expense 
required for a producer to become a full- 
fledged member of the organization. 
Two and one-half cents per dozen is al- 
lowed for overhead such as fillers and 
containers, rent, labor, and management. 
If at the end of the fiscal year a surplus 
is available from the deductions of the 
selling costs, the association pro-rates 
such surplus among the producers on a 
patronage basis after setting aside ap- 
propriate reserves. 

A penalty of 3 cents a dozen was re- 
quired of producers if they marketed 
their eggs elsewhere. After three years 
this part of the contract was taken out, 
for the members saw that if they could 
not have a loyal cooperator, they did 
not want him at all. Also, the only way 
to hold men to the organization and de- 
velop a good morale was to give them 
service and to plan to hold them by that. 
Thus far the organization has lost only 
five members, two of them because of 


| having moved out of the community. 
g * 


The association was authorized to bor- 
row money but has never done so, feel- 
ing that borrowing was attendant with 
great danger in view of the loose way in 
which the company was held together. 
It has also felt that the association 
should pay its own way; if it could not 


do so, it was doubtful if it had any right 
to exist. 

From July to December eggs are usu- 
ally shipped to New York; the remain- 
der of the year to Detroit and Cleve- 
land. The net profit per dozen over the 
local market price runs from 2 to 3 cents. 
This does not look like a very large 
amount, but when applied to a flock of 
1,000 or more hens it makes a very satis- 
factory margin. 

The affairs of the association are man- 
aged by a board of five directors who 
elect a manager. Much of the success of 
the organization is due to the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Cook who has had much 
experience in business for himself and 
others. The board of directors give him 
practically a free rein in the conduct of 
the association’s business, only keeping 
in touch with him sufficiently to know 
what is being done. 


Poultry Farming on Shares 


POULTRY farming on shares is not 
carried on to the extent that other 
lines of farming are. There are very few 
poultrymen who are tenant farmers. 
There are occasions, however, when it is 
desired to raise poultry on shares: a man 
may be starting in the business and 
need financial help, which is sometimes 
rendered on a profit-sharing or share 
basis; or partnerships may be established 
and a basis must be had for this. 

One of the best ways of sharing or 
establishing a partnership is to allow 
6 percent interest on all land, buildings, 
equipment and stock furnished by each, 
and a certain amount for depreciation, 
say 10 percent on buildings and 12 per- 
cent on equipment. This requires taking 
a careful inventory both at the begin- 
ning and end of the year. 

All expensés such as taxes, insurance, 
feed, labor, and other running expenses 
should he paid by the business and the 
remaining profit should be shared 
equally. Thus, if one man furnishes the 
capital and the other the labor, the one 
furnishing the capital would be allowed 
interest and depreciation on his invest- 
ment, the other would be allowed a regu- 
lar monthly salary, and the profit above 
all this would be divided equally be- 
tween them. This is a suggested basis 
for a partnership.—R. R. H., Ill. 














Dusty the Pup—“I’ve had things tied to 
my tail, too, but I never let out a yelp like 
that!” 














pene Good Summer Eggs 


W! 1 NEVER allow roosters to run 
with our laying flock in the sum- 
mer. All male birds should be removed 
as soon as the hatching season is over, 
either being sold for whatever they will 
bring, or being penned and ce: arried over 
for use the following breeding season. 

Most men follow this practice and sell 
only infertile eggs during the warm 
weather. However, an egg buyer for one 
of the big produce companies in the 
Middlewest told me recently that last 
year they received a surprisingly large 
number of fertile eggs. 

A fertile egg is hard to handle due to 
the fact that if it is exposed to a temper- 
ature above 70 degrees Fahrenheit it will 
start chick development and soon be- 
come unfit for food. On most farms, eggs 


are kept three or four days before being | 


marketed, until a case is filled or until 
a trip is made to town. The fertile eggs, 
unless kept in a cool cellar, damage rap- 
idly. On the other hand, the infertile 
eggs may be easily kept in good condi- 
tion for several days, provided, of course, 
that they are kept in a cool place. 

The removal of the male birds from 
the flock will help to a considerable ex- 
tent in the production of eggs of high 
quality, but other things are equally 
important. The low summer egg price 
is due in part to the low quality eggs 
that go on the market and to the fact 
that eggs are not all purchased on a 
graded basis. 


MISSOURI RULES FOR GOOD 
EGGS 





Get rid of the roosters after hatch- 
ing season. 
Feed a balanced egg producing 
ration. | 
Feed oystershells. | 
Have plenty of clean nests. 
Gather eggs twice daily. | 
Store in a clean, cool, dry place. 
Pagk carefully. | 
Market often. | 
Eat dirty, cracked and small eggs | 
at home. | 


If all eggs were marketed clean and | 
fresh, were good size and infertile, and 
with good shell, prices would range 
higher. But when a case of eggs is pur- 
chased by the produce man “straight,” 
not graded, he must make allowance for 
the dirty, broken, fertile and undersized 
eggs, and mark the price down accord- 
ingly. Where eggs are not purchased on 
a graded basis, farmers who are produc- 
ing good eggs may profit by urging their 
dealers to buy on quality grades. It 
should become a universal practice. 

Farmers who are supplying grocery 
stores and hotels do and should receive 
a premium for fancy, fresh eggs. This 
offers an opportunity to get the most 
from summer eggs where the local prod- 
uce man buys ungraded eggs. 

Inferior eggs are the bane of the egg 
inarket—the dirties, small and infertile 
eggs which neither ‘the dealer nor the 
consumer wants. By reducing the num- 
ber of such eggs going on the market, 
farmers will do themselves a real service. 
The rules suggested by the Missouri col- 
lege of agriculture in producing first- 
clags eggs have been very helpful to us 
on our farm and should be generally 
adopted.—C. F., Mo. 
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rTHERE are thousands of baby chicks this year that will 
pay with their lives for the lack of a little Germozone 
in their drinking water. 


Digestive disorders and bowel troubles cause these 
great losses. 
No matter how carefully you clean up each day, danger 


of digestive disorders and bowel troubles are always present 
Drinking water and utensils are so easily contaminated, 
food particles escape your notice and become moldy, drop- 
pings and disease germs are carried into the feed troughs 
on the chicks’ feed. 

Take no chances. Germozone purifies the drinking 
water and, even more important, it kills disease germs, and 
guards against infection, in crop, stomach and intestines. 

A teaspoonful of Germozone in a quart of drinking water 
three times a week—such a simple, inexpensive, little care! 
Yet what a difference it makes to the chicks—and to you! 
We want to show you. The big sample will prove it to you. 


‘‘Best First Try for Sick Chickens’’ 


Germozone is a remedy as well as a preventive—marvelously 
healing to the membrane lining. Especially valuable in case of 
sour crop, limber neck, —, from eating certain kinds of 
bugs and insects or moldy matter, most diarrhoeas and bowel 
disorders; colds, canker, swelled head, and as an aid in checking 
intestinal damage caused by worms or by coccidiosis. The bird 
shown here (belonging to H. Reim, Ashland, Nebr.) had limber 
neck. Lower picture shows it three days later, after treatment 
with Germozone. Get Germozone at drug, feed or hardware 
stores or chick hatcheries—one dealer at a town; or direct from 
factory postpaid if you cannot locate a dealer. 12-0z. bottle, 
75c; quart, $1.50; half-gal., $2.50; gal., $4.50 

Test Germozone now with this big sample—test it on a part 
of your birds and see for yourself how wonderful it really is 
Fill out the coupon and mail with 10c stamps or coin to help 
cover postage (average 10c). 


GEO. H. LEE Co., 


Mfrs. 


798 LEE BLDG., 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


GIZZARD CAPSULES, Flu-Koff, Vapo-Spray, etc. 


SAMPLE 
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Why GERMOZONE 
SAVES CHICKS 


Germozone is more than just a mixture 
of Permanganate and water; in addition 
to Permanganate in contains four other 
ingredients 

Permanganate is like a cap in a cap pistol; 
in Germozone it is the cap in the shell of a 
shotgun. When Permanganate reaches the food 
in the crop it quickly breaks down and. like the 
flash of the cap in the cap pistol, that's as far as 
it goes. But in Germozone the breaking down 
of the Permanganate ‘‘sets off’ a charge of 
Chlorine from the other four ingredients 
Chlorine, the powerful antiseptic, carries on 
through into the intestines, counter-acts infe« 
tion and cleanses and soothes the irritated 
membrane 

Germozone purifies the drinking water, but 
this alone is not enough. To stop diarrhoeas, 
the medicine must reach the intestines 
Germozone does this. 























8 CEO. H. LEE co. 798 Lee Bldg, Omaha, Nebr 


5 Enclosed 10c (stamps, coin Send sample 
4a Germozone, postpaid. 
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Poultry Tribune 


The Big Practical Poultry Magazine 


MORE EGG MONEY! Poultry Tribune shows 
you how to get eggs when prices are high; 
how to increase your flock average. All about 
baby chick management, feeding, culling, 


CP) diseases, marketing, etc. Your poul- 
k\ 
x 


try reading is not complete without 
the Tribune, A trial will convince you, 
Nd! Sy Ask for Sample Copies 
Ss =< [XX Send 10 cents, stamps or coin, 
ct s 
M ie 
Pie 










to cover postage and we'll send 
next 3 issues as an introductory 






x} x 

CME. subscription. Regular price 50c 
it, - a year. Order your trial copies 
oe today. You'll be surprised. 


Poultry Tribune, Box 216-B,, Mount Morris, Ill. 











Get more eggs—with firm, even shells. 
Give your hens necessary egg-shell 
material—best supplied by Reef Brand. 





PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 


| Gulf Crushing Co., Inc., New Orleans, U. S. A. 


HY PAY MOREFE 


50,000 WEEKLY —- PREPAID 100% L'VE | 
DELIVERY GUARANTEED 50 =6100 400 
or B. Rocks, Bik. Min.,W Wyan., $7.50 $14 $54 
Brown or Buff Leghorns,Anconas 6.50 12. 46. 
M 7. Reds, Bf.Orp. Bf. Rocks, Bf.Min.. 8.00 15. 58. 
Black Giants, Light Brahmas. .. 11.50 22. 86 
White Minorcas 9.00 17. 66 
Heavy Mixed $12. per "100; “Mixed *50 per 100; 


Pekin Ducklings $26. per 100. 
Write now for beautiful 4 color catalog showing all 
breeds in natural colors. Address Box C. 


GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box C, BUCYRUS, OHIO 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR RABBITS Bos.2s zt 
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Free Copy SILVER FOX NEWS 


Get the truth about the business— 

timely facte—breeder’s secrets,—mar- 

ket reports, etc. Send $1 for 4 issues. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 

Dept. A, 88 W. 84th St., Gjlver Fox News. New York 




















YOUR FARM WILL MAKE MORE MONEY 
with a je. Our free jacerasere offers proof! 
aa NITED STATES SILV FOX MS, 


Jee & Minnesota | 


Less than Q¢ - 
(Cease Direci 
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For rheumatism, backache, lame muscles, sprains, stiff neck, 
bruises, lumbago, sciatica, neuralgia use Sloan's Liniment. 
it eases your pain at once. Go to the drug store and get a bottle 
of Sloan's Liniment for 35¢. It makes your pain go right away. 


Sloan’s Liniment 























pigeons, ground squirrels an 


ment. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
Gentlemen: I am interested in se- 
curing this air rifle. Please send me 
full description of the Daisy rifle and 
explain how I may get it very easily. 


Name 








(ere 








State_ 


its Sic: ier cay ence ‘ni ie Mensa casa ag tata ail 


—One Of— 
The Best Air Rifles Made For 


A Few Minutes of Your Time 





ERE IS exactly the air rifle you will want for shooting sparrows, 


other pests around the farm. This 


rifle is very well made and shoots quite accuratly. ¢ 
with one loading, so after you fill it you are ready to do a lot of shootin 
before you have to bothered with reloading again. 
point about this rifle. You know how bad it is to have to stop and reload 
your gun just when you see some game or when you miss your first shot. 

Another good thing about this gun is its strength and durability. 
is made just like any other larger gun and will stand the roughest treat- 
You certainly don’t have to be afraid of breaking this daisy. 


It holds 1000 shots 
This is really a saad 


It 


There isn’t any doubt but what you will 
have lots of fun with this fine air rifle and 
wil| be glad you have it many, many times. 
It is just about the finest kind of a thing 
to have real outdoor fun with and it is so 
—~ to get you will be surprised. You will 
— ably want every boy in your neighbor- 
nood to get one and then you can have 
shooting matches to see who is the best 
shot. 

If you really want to have this nice rifle 
just send in the coupon below and we will 
write you right away and tell you just 
how how get it. 

Don’t fail to send in the coupon NOW 
because I know you can have a lot of fun 
with the gun and you may never have a 
chance to get one again so easily. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


Meredith Publishing Company, 
DES MOINES - - - IOWA 
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Profits From Egg Route 


HILLIP MORTON, a farmer*poul- 

tryman of Mecosta county, Michi- 
gan, gets from 3 to 5 cents more a dozen 
for his eggs and from 35 to 40 cents more 
for his birds by selling them direct to 
customers thru an egg route. 

Morton has a good-sized flock, part 
White Leghorns and part Rhode Island 
Reds. Each Saturday forenoon, he de- 
livers the week’s egg production to 40 
or more customers in the nearby town. 
In the fall of the year, when egg produc- 
tion is low, he delivers 35 to 40 dozen 
each Saturday forenoon and has a wait- 
ing list to be supplied as soon as produc- 
tion comes up. At the height of the lay- 
ing season, he will sell as many as 125 
dozen a week together with as many 
dressed birds as have been ordered the 
previous Saturday forenoon, or over the 
telephone. 

When a new customer is taken on, 
Morton explains that he charges from 3 
to 5 cents more a dozen than the grocers 
and that his eggs have three advantages 
over the “farm run’’ they would ordi- 
narily get at the store. First, he does 
not keep any male birds with the laying 
flock, hence the eggs are sterile; second, 
the eggs are gathered twice a day during 
the winter and carefully stored which 
makes certain they are perfectly fresh; 
and third, the hens are kept penned. 

Occasionally, a patron will say, “I 
can buy eggs like this for 45 cents and 
you are charging me 48.”’ 

To this Morton replies, “I will not 
bring you any eggs next Saturday and 
in the meantime you buy your supply 
of the grocer. If you are not satisfied 
with what you get, call me and I will 
leave your usual order next Saturday.”’ 
He says he has never lost a customer 
after they have retried their former prac- 
tices. 

On the Saturday before I visited the 
Morton farm, eggs locally were selling 
at 42 cents a dozen for pullet eggs and 
48 cents for standard. But this man had 
delivered his eggs to the consumer for 
45 cents for pullet eggs and 52 cents for 
standards. 

Morton also finds that his egg route 
is a good medium thru which to sell Leg- 
horn cockerels and surplus female stock. 
Ke thus takes advantage of the extra 
prices that are paid for dressed birds 
and this is a valuable suggestion to 
White Leghorn owners who have trou- 
ble disposing of their surplus cockerels. 
—I. J. M., Ind. 


Turkeys Versus Capons 


type turkeys at the Kansas agri- 
cultural experiment station have 
been reared inside the brooder house the 
past two years until 16 weeks of age. 
Growth has been normal and mortality 
quite low. When 16 weeks old, the tur- 
keys were transferred to an alfalfa range 


| which had not been occupied by chick- 








ens for several years. 
Last year in a flock of 84 head, the 


| toms averaged 15 pounds each and the 


hens 10 pounds each at 6 months of 
age. They each consumed up to that 
weight 53 pounds of grain. This repre- 
sented 4.24 pounds of grain per pound 
of gain. 

A flock of 50 Rhode Island Red ca- 
pons averaged 8 pounds each when 8 
months of age with an average grain 
consumption of 51.3 pounds each or 6.4 








pounds of grain per pound gain. At 6 

months of age the capons weighed 5.73 

pounds each on a feed consumption of 
32.6 pounds of grain. 

A flock of 94 turkeys reared on an 
all-mash ration this season averaged 
7.85 pounds each when 4 months old 
compared with an average weight of 
7.52 pounds each at the same age last 
year when reared on a scratch grain and 
mash feed. 

The rations used this year consisted 
of: 

A. The first 6 weeks 


All-mash 

Ib. 
Yellow cornmeal............ 20 
Grom WORE; os 505 eases 20 
Whee Soi oinG. eee. 15 
Ground oatmeal ............ 15 
RE Sis Bic ink OSS 15 
Dried buttermilk ........... 5 
Alfalfa leafmeal............. 5 
Romie... 286 22.25 228.4 3 
Fine oystershell............. 1 
eee boo 25S siwlkeh eal sd < 1 
Se eee 100 

B. The 7th to 24th week 

All-mash to 13 weeks 

lb. 
Yellow cornmeal............ 20 
Ground wheat.............. 20 
Guont O66 cos . once Sx 20 
Whee e068 .-... cs tvcns std: 20 
WING 553 sa rixs thy eH 10 
Dried buttermilk ........... 5 
Bom fee cel io eh des 22 3 
Fine oystershell............. l 
Geis wh iktn ois. $4 eneow. s 1 
MIE 5 x5 oo ah kos SBale 100 


In addition to ration A, cottage cheese, 


water and green lawn clippings were fed | 


daily. After 6 weeks the cottage cheese 
was discontinued. A scratch grain con- 


sisting of equal parts of cracked corn | 
and wheat was hopper-fed to supplement | 


the dry mash B, at 13 weeks of age.— 
LL, F. Payne, Kans. 
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This 64-page booklet contains the 
outstanding new developments in 
the work of successfully raising farm 
poultry. It was compiled by a mem- 
ber of Successful Farming editorial 
staff and is the result of reading 
great numbers of reports and visit- 
ing many flocks. 

Hundreds of our readers have al- 
ready obtained this booklet. A re- 
vised edition with strong, attractive 
paper covers is now ready. A copy 
will be sent you for 10 cents. Suc- 

| cessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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hesitant to change. 





back many, many years. 


up or down? 
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Cat and sustained on merit 


rr never shared 


ROOF of Red Top leadership and the preference which exists 
for it is found in the year after year purchases of such hard, 
critical buyers as the leading railroads, the United States Govern- 
ment and thousands upon thousands of practical and successful 
farmers who insist upon ‘“‘plus” values and who, finding them, are 


You know the Red Top will give satisfaction. It has to. It is 
guaranteed to do so. And it’s a post of known value, backed by a 
record of continuous, satisfactory service in the fence line dating 


So if you are to get the most fence post value for your money, 
compare fence post values before you buy. Of what steel is the 
post made? How is it constructed? Is it easiest to drive and in- 
stall? Will the finish protect it from rust and assure long life? Is 
it sturdy? Will it permanently hold the wire in position? Will it 
prolong the useful life of the fence it supports? Does the method 
of fastening the fence permanently insure against the fence slipping 


Red Top 





Steel Fence Posts 


Talk to Your Red Top Dealer Now 


He will be glad to demonstrateand explain those plus values 
found only in the Red Top, also to help you work out eco- 
nomically a plan to add the new fence and repair the old 
fence lines which you need to stop waste and increase the 
return on your investment. 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 





Grocery Bills all Faid 






Send me your name and I'll show you @ 
quick, easy way to get plenty of money to 
pay all your grocery bills and $8 to $10 in 

a day besides. Van Allen reports $100 a week 
soutien. Mrs. Hodges $18 to $20 a oa And 
right now I offer you the same oc 


Ford Tudor Sedan FREE 


» i) You don’t need capital or experience. I give 

~ you my personal nde. awd you how 
, to make big money—full time or spare 
4 time. And I offer you a new Ford Tudor 
Sedan without cost--ae an extra bonus 
e SEND NO MONEY--Just your name. 
i Write today--SURE. 


a 
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RAISE RABBITS 


PROFIT 
"70 $5,000 A YEAR 


can make spare time EXTRA , & 
MONEY or full time BIG MONEY yy F 
raising rabbits. Start in small way in vA J J { 
corner of yard. Demand for rabbit 7. 
meat and pelts exceeds the supply 


and bri ices. Over one hun- 
dred million rabbit pelts used vearly. Thus vou make TWO profits— 
from 


. Monroe rabbit expert and for 10 vears with 
Uz s. Government and former director U. S. Government Rabbit 
Station, teaches you how by his famous home-study 
course. His proved successful methods show you quickly and easily 
how to make $1 to $3 for every hour of your spare time, and to oon 
= up a big income. Free marketing Bureau. 
His big new FREE book, “More Money in Rab- 

bit Raising” gives you amazing facts of your op- 
portunities ip the million dollar rabbit industry. BOOK 

Write today..... It’s FREE! 








i INSTITUTE 
| OF ta Menno hve Cacanet, Obs Depe'5. eats Woes oon Oe Los Angeles, Calif. 
| 
g) WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 







Get rid of the lameness 
ring the horse. 


Flemin ting’s Spavin ay 


Sata ey 


MING enes Chemists 
oiitaion ards, Chicago, Hi. 


| Bog ee 












_Eakins Co.,556 High St., Springfield, O. 
Mail at once your free catalog | about 

w to make big profits in the 
Crispette business with little capital. 
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rf No need to come home wet from a 
day’s work in the rain. A Tower’s 
Fish Brand Slicker or Jacket and 
Pants will give you thorough protec- 
tion no matter how hard it storms. 

For business use there are the 
“Varsity” and “Topper” models. 

For sale everywhere. Write for 
illustrated folder. A. J. Tower Com- 
pany, 16 Simmons St., Boston, 
Massachusetts, 
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This will require state and national 
| legislation, which depends in turn upon 
| a long period of agitation and education. 
| But while we are making adjustments 
| on a county basis it is worth while to 
begin moving toward the wider and 
more thoro handling of this problem. 
The need of some kind of a pension 
system is seen from the fact that approxi- 
| mately 1,250,000 of the population of 
| the United States above 65 years of age 
are dependent upon public and private 
charity, to the amount of about $250,- 
000,000 annually. Much of this charity 
| is sporadic and ill-advised. The same 
sum spent by a regular system, govern- 
ment-supervised, would do much toward 
offsetting savings that would be made 
by the recipients if they knew organized 
society would encourage them by add- 
ing sufficient to maintain them. 

In Great Britain the government gives 
a pension to all meritorious and needy 
persons who have reached the age of 70, 
and have been citizens twenty years. 
Persons made blind as a result of work- 
ing at their occupations are granted the 
old-age pension at 50 years of age. 

To be eligible for a pension one must 
show that he has worked according to 
his ability and opportunity, and that 
within ten years he has not been con- 
victed of a prison offense. A person 
whose income exceeds the equivalent of 
$250 a year is not entitled to a pension. 
The maximum amount that can be re- 
ceived is equal to $2.50 a week. This 
may be received even tho a person may 
have income from other sources up to 
the amount of $5 a week, 

The United States government has 
already had considerable experience in 
granting old-age pensions—that is, to 
its own civil service employees. By an 
act passed in 1920, compulsory con- 
tributary old-age insurance was intro- 
duced. Fifteen years of government 
service is required before one can re- 





‘| ceive a pension. Retirement is permit- 


ted at from 62 to 70 years of age, accord- 
ing to the class of service in which one 
has been employed. The yearly pension 
ranges from $180 to $720, depending on 
the salary previously earned, and the 
length of service. 


MPLOYEES under this law con- 

tribute a deduction of 2% percent 
of their salaries during the period of 
service, and this is estimated to meet 
one-third of the expense of administra- 
tion, the remainder being paid by the 
government out of general taxes. Your 
rural mail carrier is now working under 
this old-age pension system, and it is 
difficult to see why it should not be 
extended, by some arrangement, to the 
general public. 

It has been argued that an old-age 
pension system would destroy initiative 
and industry, since people would not 
attempt to accumulate savings. It has 
not worked out so in any of the plans 
in operation thus far. The amounts to 
be obtained under a general government 
plan are so small, merely enough to in- 
sure a meager livelihood, that no person 
who is industrious and honest enough to 





be eligible would cease earlier efforts be- 


Abandoning an Old 


Continued from page 17 
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cause of the assurance offered by an old 
age pension. 

In England, over a million person: 
are recipients of pensions, two-thirds o! 
whom are women. With us, forty state: 
are paying pensions to mothers. This 
experience has certainly paved the way 
for a cautious extension of the plan t 
care for all the aged in some better way 
than is provided by the county poor 
farm. 

There remain to be considered as now 
inmates in the almshouses which we are 
proposing to discontinue, 2,052 insane, 
12,183 feeble-minded, 1,066 epileptic. 
Among these, aside from well minded 
children and the aged, were 524 deai 
mutes and 3,045 blind. Think of herding 
in these mad houses, persons whose onl) 
ailment is that of blindness! 


By, YEBY state has its hospital for th: 
insane, its institution for the feeble- 
minded, and its school for the blind 
Nearly all have institutions for the epi- 
leptic. Then why maintain poorly 
equipped county institutions to shelter 
these unfortunates whose care is the 
duty of the state? 

It may be necessary to increase the 
equipment of the state institutions, but 
that cost will be distributed among the 
taxpayers of an entire state, and will be 
searcely noticed in the state tax levy 
Plus that, we will remove from our farm 
population these unfit members of socie- 
ty. In rural statistics, the inmates of 
county farms are listed. Then uplifters 
hold up as horrible examples the preva- 
lence of venereal disease, insanity, fee- 


. ble-mindedness, and the like, among our 


farm people. Place the unfortunates in 
state institutions where they belong, and 
get rid of these elements from our coun- 
ty farms. 

We have still to provide for the physi- 
cally crippled. Of these, in our alms- 
houses in 1913 there were 15,415. If we 
should admit the necessity of a place 
for them, it surely would not follow 
that such a place must be in association 
with the unfit who are thrown on the 
county dump pile called the county 
farm. 

Since the war we have learned much 
about “re-education.’’ We need more 
institutions that train cripples for spe- 
cialized kinds of work. Every person 
who is fairly able-minded can be taught 
to do something to make his living, no 
matter how he may be physically crip- 
pled. It is a crime against the crippled 
individual and against society to con- 
sign these people to a charity institution 
such as the county farm, blotting out 
from them all hope of future achieve- 
ment in life. 

Many suggestions have been made for 
the remedy of the conditions in the alms- 
houses of America. Theorists among 
professional social workers advocate the 
cottage plan, with careful segregation of 
the sexes, and with a separate cottage 
for each class of inmates. The writer has 
even heard social workers in state con- 
ference advocate that such a law should 
be passed and made mandatory for each 
county in the state; this regardless of 
the fact that in many a rural county the 





number of inmates on the county farm 
is no more than twelve at any one time. 

In a given county, of these twelve you 
may have two children, one old woman, 
three diseased vagrants, two insane per- 
sons, two feeble-minded, and two epi- 
leptics. This is not an unusual situa- 
tion. It would call for six institutions or 
cottages, with no more than three per- 
sons in any one of them at any one time. 
When given practical application to ac- 
tual conditions in the average rural 
county, the thing is so ludicrous that 
one questions the sanity of those persons 
who seriously discuss it. If competent 
superintendents and matrons were em- 


ployed, the expense would be absolutely | 


prohibitive. 

Another suggestion that has been 
acted upon in a number of rural coun- 
ties is that the farm be made self-sup- 


porting. Where this is done, the people | 


are literally “farming out’’ the helpless 
ones of the community. 
knows of one such county farm where 
there is being maintained a family, now 
consisting of a man and wife and three 
children, all-feeble-minded. ‘The man is 
a farmer, and works fairly well under 
direction. The superintendent and 
some other mushy-minded people of the 
county, pride themselves upon main- 
taining a family on the county farm with 
little expense to the public. 


N? FARMER would put together 
4 such breeding stock and maintain 
them on his farm, even if they did almost 
pay for their own keep. What the farmers 
of that county are really doing is to de- 
velop a family of probably six or eight 
feeble-minded children to start that 
many more families of the same kind in 
the county. Yet there are people who 
point to the failure that feeble-minded 
farmer was making as a tenant, and to 
the partial success he is now making 
working for the superintendent of the 
county farm—and feel a warm thrill of 
self-righteous satisfaction trickle down 
their vertebrae! 

Other suggestions with greater merit 
have been made. They all involve dis- 
continuing the county farm as an insti- 
tion for the poor, and consider what is 
to be done with the farm which the 
county owns. The writer knows of cases 
where the institution has been discon- 
tinued, the house renovated and rebuilt, 
and made into a county hospital, with 
the land rented to nearby farmers for 
cultivation. Where the building is ade- 
quate for this purpose, and a county 
hospital is needed and desired, such a 
use might be justifiable. 


The writer | 


From another quarter it is proposed | 
that the land be sold, the money invest- | 


ed in bonds, and the income used for 
the care of the needy aged in homes al- 
ready provided for that purpose. 

The writer proposes that we admit 
the thing to have been an unmitigated 
failure, sell the farm to a farmer who 
will make a good normal farm home of 
it, thus abandoning it as a “county 
farm’’—and try to forget that we ever 
had such an institution in rural America. 


The Preservation Treatment of Farm 
Timbers. Farmers’ bulletin 744-F, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


_Fattening Beef Calves. Farmers’ bulle- 
tin 1416-F. United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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FLASHLIGHTS 
and BATTERIES 


GIVE YOU THE 
MOST SERVICE 


Made by the Mfrs. of 
Burgess Radio Batteries 





INVENTOR vention Blank and guide book 
or sketch of your invention for our INSPECTION end INSTRUCTIONS 
RANDOLPH & CO., Oept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Write for our Evidence of In- | 
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WANTED! 


500 Farmers and Sons 





to Go Into Business 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. E-18-SHW FREEPORT, ILL. 
Preliminary Examipation 


P A T E N T S Booklet free. Highest ref- 
ere 


nces. Best results. Promptness sssured 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST. WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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with Successful Farming— 


UCCESSFUL 
FARMING is 
the only farm 
journal in 
America to 
maintain its 
own model 
farm home test kitchen, 

where every recipe and 

every new type of equip- 
ment is actually tried before 
itis presented toour readers. 








When you learn of some new 
kitchen improvement through 
Successful Farming—or some 
new and better way to cook or 
can or bake—you know that all 
the testing has already been 
done FOR you in this modern 
kitchen at the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company. Each month 
there are delightful new 
suggestions, enticing 
dishes, helpful short 
cuts, and all of 
them will WORK, 
for wev’e tried and 
proven every 
one in a practical 
farm kitchen 
of our own. 










Yet this model kitchen is but 
ONE of the units in Successful 
Farming’s “Better Farm Homes” 
program. Each month there are 
timely articles on interior decor- 
ating, remodeling, landscaping, 
child training—every field that 
touches BETTER daily liv- 
ing, on the farm. Nearly one- 
third of all the articles and illus- 
trations each month deal with 
the home—practical ways to 
make the improvements you've 
always wanted, helpful sugges- 
tions to make it a brighter, 
happier place to live. 


Folks love Successful Farming 
because it is first and last a 
farm HOME magazine. 
Mrs. Wm. Sprunk of R. 5, EI- 
more, Ohio says: “We enjoy 
Successful Farming better 

than any magazine 
we have ever taken. 
It is worth its 
weight in gold.” 
The coming months 
will be filled with 
many of these 
wonderful feat- 
ures. Don’t miss 
a one of them. 








For your convenience, a handy subscription coupon is enclosed with this 


issue, 


Use it for your own renewal, or the subsciptions of your friends. 


Successful Farming 


‘Ohe Farmer's Service StatiorT 


Des Moines, lOowA 
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Bigger Corn Yields—And Hou 


Continued from page 12 


South Dakota. “Moisture we covet the 
most of all our needs in the corn coun- 
try,’”’ Webster said. ‘‘We have to plan 
in every way possible to withhold this 
moisture from capillary escapement. 
Some say that we need only to kill weeds 
to save moisture but our experience up 
here shows that breaking the capillarity 
at least two inches below the surface of 
the ground is necessary.” 

Webster’s rotation is corn, oats, with 
a seeding mixture of timothy, alsike and 
medium red clover, and corn. The grass 
is mowed two years, pastured a year or 
longer if practicable and then plowed 
for the return to corn. Webster’s main 
crop on 170 acres is corn, most of which 
he sells in the open market, and the ex- 
cellent appearance of his place is an 
indication that his way is a paying one. 
—George R. Harrison, Nebraska. 


Good Prattices Made Corn Yields. The 
man who won the highest award giver 
by the Indiana corn growers’ associatior 
for big corn yields made during the 
growing season of 1928 uses good farm 
practices, applying all the manure the 
farm afforded, plowing under legumes, 
with the liberal use of commercial fer- 
tilizers. 

When a grower wins because he, by 
some wile of fortune or lucky circum- 
stance, finds a very fertile river bottom 
available, I do not think much honor 
should redound to him personally, but 
this year the bulk of the headliners were 
heady rather than lucky. Would that it 
might always be so! 

The case of O. L. Bryant who scored 
the highest yield in Indiana, 127.45 
bushels, is a good one in this connec- 
tion. Bryant lives in Allen county and 
altho this county embraces a lot of very 


‘good soil, there is little river bottom 


that could profit by overflow which al- 
ways carries with it the cream of all the 
farms farther up the river. 

Bryant uses a seven-year rotation; 
alfalfa three years, corn two years, soy- 
beans one year, then wheat in which the 
alfalfa is seeded. 

The particular field upon which the 
127.45-bushel yield was made was in 
alfalfa in 1925, 1926, and 1927. During 
the last two years it was pastured down 
rather than being cut for hay; also dur- 
ing these two seasons, occasionally dur- 
ing the summer, as it accumulated, ma- 
nure was hauled out. So the field had a 
uniform application of about ten loads 
per acre. More than this, half the field 
was covered with ground limestone, 
about two tons per acre. 


HE soil itself is a heavy silt loam, 
well drained by tile laid 50 feet apart 
and about 3 feet deep. Incidentally, 
Bryant says that the tiles have more 
than paid for the cost of installation 
during the last three years which have 
been particularly wet in this locality. 
The ground was plowed about nine 
inches deep in November of 1927. Last 
spring it was worked down thoroly. The 
rows were narrowed down to 38 inches 
and good disease-free seed corn was 
drilled, the kernels being about 12 
inches apart in the row. 
Two hundred fifty pounds of commer- 
cial fertilizer, a formula of 0-35-7, was 
drilled in the second day after the corn 














was planted, using a 12-hoe drill. While 
the corn was coming up and later, the 
rotary hoe enabled him to keep the 
small weeds in check during the wet 
season and this was duly reflected in the 
big yield which earned for him the 
coveted crown of champion corn grower 
of Indiana for the season of 1928.— 
Irvin J. Mathews, Indiana. 


Why Alfalfa Acreage Increases 


HE summer of 1927 the average 

yield of alfalfa hay in Iowa was 2.8 
tons. Compared with this the yield of 
clover was 1.65 tons and the yield of 
tame hay, 1.57 tons. The 10-year aver- 
age of alfalfa hay was 2.68 tons, tame 
hay 1.45 tons and wild hay 1.15 tons. 
Now when we consider the protein con- 
tent, which is the important item of 
legume hay, we find that alfalfa con- 
tains 11 percent of digestible protein, 
clover nearly 7 percent, and timothy 
less than 3 percent. Both the ash and 
mineral content run in about the same 
order. These elements are the proper- 
ties which give to alfalfa its high feeding 
value, a value which is reflected on the 
market in higher prices. 

\s a means of determining the rela- 
tive value of alfalfa and clover as a soil 
builder in the rotation, the investiga- 
tions at the Illinois experiment station 
offer some interesting results. On land 
that was untreated with fertilizer and 
where both crops had been grown two 
years in the rotation, corn following 
clover made a yield of 48 bushels per 
acre; following the alfalfa, corn made a 
yield of 57 bushels per acre, an increase 
of 9 bushels over the clover. In another 
test clover produced a yield of 51 bushels 
of corn and the alfalfa 68, a difference of 
17 bushels in favor of the alfalfa. These 
results were based on six-year averages, 
both crops left on the land two years, 
seeded in the spring with a nurse crop, 
and plowed under at the end of the 
second year.—A. A. B., Iowa. 


Red Clover His Best Crop 


NE of the hardest crops to grow and 

one of the best, is W. B. Popham’s 
opinion of red clover. Popham, a Liv- 
ingston county, Missouri, farmer, cut a 
good hay crop in 1927, ran 86 pigs on the 
second growth—until time to cut a seed 
crop—and then harvested 22 bushels of 
seed from 12 acres. 

“That is about all anyone could ex- 
pect from one crop in one year,”’ he in- 
sisted to County Agent D. B. Forrester 
in telling of his experience. Continuing, 
he said, ““We had a hay crop, a pasture 
crop, and a cash crop, each of which 
would have paid rent on the ground.” 

He finds that he has more success by 
seeding the clover on wheat after top- 
dressing the wheat with manure. “If 
we do not manure,”’ he says, ‘‘the clover 
nearly always dies out when the hot, dry 
weather following wheat harvest hits it. 
This is especially true of the thin spots 
in the field. Early seeding, tho more 
likely to freeze out in the spring, is less 
likely to kill during the hot summer 
season. I suppose it is because the roots 
get deeper into the soil before the wheat 
gets so big the clover cannot grow.” 

Popham does not make a practice of 
threshing the second crop every year. 
lf the seed yield promises to be small the 
crop is plowed under.—R. R. T., Mo. 
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Think of it! Skyscraper quality in hog, cattle and poultry 
fence at the price of ordinary fence! A better made and ik 
full gauge wires i 


more lasting fence with full weight, 
made of the genuine COP-R-LOY. 
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Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence is good fence made better 


than ever. 


t _Pure zinc applied by the Wheeling method | 
insures a tight, protective coating. And, Wheeling Fence | 


is stretched up and tested in Wheeling Mills day in and 


day out to insure the utmost in fence performance. 

) | ome to realize 
that with all these advantages Wheeling Hinge- Joint 
Fence is the most profitable as well as most economical 
er year of service because 
made of the more costly, longer-wearing COP-R-LOY. 
Insist that your dealer give you these EXTRA VALUES! 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 

’ New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Richmond, Chattanooga, 


It does not take an expert judge of 


fence to buy. Costs less 


Branches: 


Minneapolis, Des Moines, Columbus, Ohio 


Channeldrain Roofing 


Patented no-leak channel wall drains off the water— 
keeps your buildings dry. Fire-proof and lightning- 
proof. Made of COP-R-LOY and coated with pure 
zinc for extra long service, See your dealer today, 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Lightning always strikes unprotected homes. 
Your home, your family, may be NEXT! Send 
for new booklet giving valuable protection facte 
which everyone should know. 


Illustrated. 
Amazingly interesting. Contains the truth 
about lightning; all kinds of valuable, 
practical information every home 
owner needs; valuable facts compiled Jig», ; 
by the experts of the famous D oo 4 
System during the past 40 years. £5O0,; 
Free on request. Be safe. Don't Be, 
gamble with lightning. Write "3 
today. Dodd & Struthers a) 
2185 DeKalb Street, Dept. A, / . 
6t. Louis, Mo. — 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vatorfor Gardeners,Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1079 33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Catalog 
Free 
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Buy Direct— 
Cut Your Oil Bills 
Buy dependable lubrication 
at rock-bottom prices. New 
selling plan cuts out expen- 
sive marketing costs. 

















uence Sete 
100% Paraffin PENN ROYAL t eal e in 
66 gal. i drums 
a with faucet. 
Flash, fire and Containers 
body better than free of Charge 
ete Meets all Prices ineludecon- 
S. A. E. tests. Peet tainersandfreight 
own nearest station, 
Quaker Maid Pennsylvania Write for 
Tractor Olis brand. Send Price List 
Stand up under for 1929 prices!) Don’t pass up 
hard service. In hese savings. 
steel drums 47 Money Back end for our 
Per Gallon Guarantee Money-Saving list 


QUAKER MAID REFINING CO. Dept.H, St.Louis,Mo. 





Callouses 


Quick relief for callouses, burn- 
ing soles, tender spots by these 
soothing, healing pads. 

At all drug, shoe and dept.stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 






Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 





New Low Priced Dynamite 


AGRITOL the new agricultural explosive. More 
energy per stick-more sticks per case. Let us send 
prices. Sold through our dealers or direct from one 
of 17 shipping points serving 7 states, freight paid 
on 200 lbs. or more. 

S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting. 
First National Building, Mason City, lowa 





















































































Men—here’s a soap you need on the 
farm, Cleans the grimiest ir, of b hands 
that ever fussed around e “inna 

of a tractor or greased a wagon wheel. 
Rubs up more lather in 15 seconds than 
ordinary soap in 60—a lather that even 
hard water can’t kill. Gets hands clean! 
Not just “‘surface-clean,” but clean "way 
down deep. Loe and thorough, but as 
easy on your ands as fur-li gloves— 
because it’s made from the purest of vege- 
table oils. Used by millions of men 
sold by grocers everywhere. 


Have you tried Lava Soap? 


If not, send this coupon and get 
a full size cake FREE 


Procter & Gamble ( Dept. S-529) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send me FREE, a full size cake of Lava, 
the hand soap that gets all the dirt and 
grease. 
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Cuts Tall ores Meese 
-Many A 


mower for small f: fe 
dens, estates, etc Cutan 31. ft. 
swath. Uses fe sec- 
tions. Clutch throws ad out of 
gear easily de- 
tor enltiyatin A 


graze Cy a 
SHOW MFG, co., Dept.SF-514, Galesburg, Kansas 


WHEELS 
Trucks-Wagons 


ELECTRIC Steel or Wood 
Wheels are built to fit any skein 
oraxle. ELECTRIC Low Wheel 
Handy Farm Trucks save high 
lifts. Free catalog describes 
Wheels, Farm Trucks, Wagons 
and Trailers for all purposes. Write for it today. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 EimSt. Quincy, Ill. 


HEAVES == 


A horse with heaves can’t do its Sull chanel werk. 
Get rid of the heaves and you have a horse worth 
its full “ee - work or in a Send today for 
FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE POWDERS 
($1. 00 perk package, pes results or 
mone own 
horace. OUR Big FREE Vote mse enn 
new treatments for many diseases. Write ~ 
FLEMING BROS., Chemi 
212 Union Stock Yards, =. tH, 


PATENTS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for patents. 
Send sketch or model for instruc tions or write for 
Free book.*‘How soOttatn a Patent” and “Record 
oa ‘CLARENCE A. O'B e for information on how to pro- 
ec 
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Garden Greens 


rok how long a season will Swiss 
chard make greens? That is, is it 
necessary to make successive plantings 
to have good greens all summer?—Mrs. 
H. M. T., Il. 

On good garden soil a single planting 
of the Swiss chard will yield plenty of 
greens all summer, and even into the 
fall after the light frosts. It takes a 
heavy freeze to destroy the chard. The 
variety with the wide, flat leaf stalk is 
the variety preferred by many. You 
will find it listed in numerous seed 
catalogs. 


Supplementing Pasture 


UR clover field is not going to make 

us a worthwhile crop. Is there 
anything that we could plant right 
away, or at least before mid-summer 
that would give us some good cow feed 
and plenty of it?—O. F. P., Missouri. 
I think the thing for you to do is to 
plant a combination crop in this par- 
ticular case. A good combination for 
rather late planting would be sudan 
grass and soybeans, using around five 
to ten pounds of sudan grass and about 
thirty pounds of soybeans, if you drill 
them. If you broadcast, it might be 
well to plant half as much grain of each 
of these. Sometimes twenty pounds of 
sorghum and thirty or forty pounds of 
soybeans are broadcast to the acre. 
Millet and cowpeas might be used, and 
sudan grass and cowpeas are also com- 


monly sown as a combination crop up. 


to about mid-summer but do not wait 
too long or the maximum yield cannot 
be had. I think that you would find 
the sudan grass or sorghum with either 
cowpeas or soybeans would furnish you 
at least a reasonably high quality of 
forage. 


Concrete Must Be Made Right 


E have put in a concrete dam 

across one of our draws and we 
find that it is crumbling badly. We 
used the mixture recommended in a 
bulletin—that is, one part Portland 
cement, two parts sand and four parts 
stone. It was raining some when we put 
in the concrete and we mixed plenty of 
water with it. It was all hand-mixed 
but we mixed it thoroly. Is it possible 
that the cement was not good?— 
P. D. E., Iowa. 

There is such a thing as having just 
the right amount of water in the con- 
crete. Too much means a weaker con- 
crete. Too little means weakened con- 
crete. The safe rule to follow is to use 
the smallest quantity of mixing water 
that will make a mixture plastic enough 
to handle. After the concrete has set, 
it is a mighty good idea to apply plenty 
of water to the surface as soon as that is 
safe. 

The more curing water you use, the 
better. Simply wait long enough to give 
the concrete time to harden. I am 
afraid that you used entirely too much 
water and that right there was the 


| trouble. Was the sand clean? 
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‘Sorghum Silage 


OES kafir or sorghum make as good 
silage as corn? We can grow the 
kafir or the corn heré very well indeed, 
most years, but corn does not succeed 
as well. We planted corn for silage last 
year and thought we planted enough to 
fill the silo, but it did not do it, tho it 
looked like about two-thirds as much 
land in kafir would have done it very 
nicely.—L. V. B., Okla. 

Kafir may be used for silage and it 
makes a good silage if it is cut when the 
seed is just about ripe. Cattle do not 
like it quite as well as they do corn 
silage, and smaller amounts will be 
eaten. Probably 20 to 25 pounds daily 
will be the most that dairy cows will 
eat. 

The kafir silage will be better relished 
by the dairy cattle than silage made 
from sorghum, and it will be less acid. 


Deep Plowing 


Hew deep is deep plowing? I know 
that sounds rather foolish but 
time and again I read an article and it 
says “plow deep.” What I want to 
know 1s, does this mean five or six 
inches, as it would if I thought that the 
right depth to plow was three or four 
inches as a rule, or does it mean twelve 
or fourteen inches, if I consider six or 
seven inch plowing just about the right 
every day, ordinary depth? And how 
deep should plowing be, anyhow?— 
I. M. O., Indiana. 

You have asked a good question, 
altho one that can hardly be answered 
as fully as we would like in the space 
available here. I think it would pay a 
good many farmers to consider why 
they plow at all, to consider carefully 
what sort of plow is best, and the how 
and when of plowing. Some people 
have the idea that the depth of plowing 
regulates the extent of root penetration, 
and affects the water holding capacity 
of the soil. A leaflet put out by the 
Ohio extension service about three 
years ago went into this business of 
plowing and gave the results of experi- 
ments that had been carried on for 
twelve years at the Ohio agricultural 
experiment station, at Wooster. Those 
experiments indicated that very deep 
plowing in some soils was not profitable. 
They indicated that in fields planted to 
corn, oats, wheat, and clover, plowing 
seven inches deep, brought yields 
exactly as great as a plowing depth of 
fifteen inches. It has been determined 
pretty definitely that with normal soil 
the depth to which roots go depends on 
the habit of growth of the crop, and not 
on the depth of the plowing. The depth 
of the plowing will not determine the 
moisture content of the soil, excepting 
insofar as plowing has made easy the 
entrance of rainwater. As you see, 
depth of plowing is going to be affected 
by character of the soil, and such factors, 
but there is no use using up a lot of horse 
flesh or tractor fuel simply for the 
satisfaction of getting the plow deep 
into the soil, if it is not going to return 
a profit to pay for the horse flesh or fuel. 
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Anxious or Safe? 


Luggage in a Kari-Keen is safe, out of 
the way and cannot damage the car 


\ HEN you go spinning along theroad do you have 

to worry avout baggage or productsfastened out 
on the running board—or stop every little while and 
tie something more securely ? 


All that worry and bother is a thing of the past to 
every owner of a Kari-Keen Luggage Karrier. It holds 
big loads safe and secure, handy and out of the way. 
Luggage in a Kari-Keen cannot harm the car. 


When open, this great new convenience gives you 7- 
14 or 8-\4square feet of space—room for five milk cans; 
several sacks of feed; large crates and boxes; steamer 
trunks and traveling bags. Capacity, 400 pounds. 

Used open or closed. Built of steel, trimmed with gleaming 
chromium bands and finished in black or, at small additional cost, 
beautiful lacquer colors to match any car. Made for all cars since 
1925. Your car dealer will be glad toshowit to you. Ask him! 


KARI-KEEN MFG. CO. Inc., 
2103 East 7th St., Sioux City, Iowa 












































The Official es For 


Club Members 


HE CAP shown in the illustration has been 

accepted as the official cap for Federal or 
United States boys’ and girls’ clubs. Only club 
members who are, or have been, enrolled in the 
boys’ and girls’ club work can have or wear this 
cap. Itis made of white-green cloth, the club 
official colors. It carries the clover leaf 4-H mono- 
gram. 4-H stands for Heart, Head, Hands and 
Health. Every club member should have one of 
these caps. Read our cap offer below and get 
your cap at once. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Iowa 











Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10 cents in cash pay- | 
ment for one Official Cap. Please send me the | 
cap at once— | 
_ 3 Oe | 
I am a member of the | 
County ______ State 7 

Name shen | 
| eo ee eS Saree | 





OUR CAP OFFER 


In order that every 
club member may have 
one of these caps, we 
are glad to se “il them 
for only 10 cents each. 
Send stamps or coin 
and be sure to write 
your name and address 
plainl Use the 
coupon yelow. 


Successful Farming, 
Meredith Publishing Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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This department of, letters and com- 
ments is for your criticism, favorable and 
unfavorable. The views herein expressed 
by our subscribers are not necessarily our 
views.—Editors. 


Battleship vs. Pensions 


AGREE with the editors of Successful 

Farming that “Our method of caring for 
helpless old people in this country is a 
disgrace.” A country that feels rich 
enough to sink several millions of dollars’ 
worth of new war vessels and then turns 
around and orders 274 million dollars’ 
worth built, ought to feel rich enough to 
pension its old people. 

When we see the error of spending 82 
percent of our entire federal income for 
war purposes, and only 17 cents out of 
every dollar for civil purposes, perhaps 
we may. Statistics show that in every 
hundred men, at the age of sixty-five, 5 are 
well off; 6 are self-supporting; 53 are de- 
pendent; 36 are dead. In other words, 
nearly 83 percent of the living are de- 
pendent. 

This is a sad commentary on our 
‘System,” but shows that the average 
person fails to provide for old age. As 
society has to take care of them why 
should not society provide a better way? 
This could easily be done by compelling 
every working person to save by means of a 
compulsory government tax during a cer- 
tain period of their working years, and 
having this tax provide old-age insurance, 
to be paid back at stated intervals after 
the party reached a certain age, or in case 
of death to the heirs. 

The tax would be nominal; the safety 
certain. The tax could be collected and 
disbursed thru the regular channels of 
government with very little extra expense. 
The government could use the monies 
collected for internal improvements. There 
would be no feeling of being a recipient 
of charity in this plan. We would suggest 
that you give us a series of articles on the 
methods in use along this line in Denmark, 
England, New Zealand, some of our states, 
and elsewhere.—F, V. W., Kans. 


The Hope of the Future— 
4-H Clubs 


OU may takea house to house canvass 

in this part of Ohio and you will find 
that the people that are tilling the soil as 
a rule are men and women past middle age 
and older. In a radius of two miles of the 
farm I worked on thirty years ago’ there 
are at least 2,000 acres of land, where once 
prosperous farmers lived, now owned by 
trust companies and not always operated 
at all. 

Now the reader must not think that 
there is no farm in central Ohio that pays 
a dividend. There are hundreds of farms 
in central Ohio which pay good dividends, 
but these farms are operated by their 
owners—men who are posted in the market 
and know when and where they will 
receive the highest price for their produce, 
and many other things to take into account 
too numerous to mention. 

The advent of the automobile, central- 
ized schools and other modern conveni- 
ences in sight makes an added expense 


which the successful farmer will have to ' 
This makes it. positively necessary ‘ 
_ for him to be educated along many, lines ' 
in order to be successful in the operation - 


meet. 


of a farm. 

We have in this good old U. 8. A. clubs 
organized for the benefit of the boys and 
girls who reside on farms. And by the 
way, it would be a good plan to invite 
their city cousins to join also, It is known 
as the 4-H club. 1, boys and girls in 
just a few short years will be depended on 
to till the soil and produce the living for 
the balance of our people who are engaged 
in other lines of work. If this government 
ever did appropriate any public money 
in the right place it would give this 4-H 
club its financial assistance and encourage 
these boys and girls to not be in a hurry to 
leave the farm.—E. S., Ohio. 

[Note.—The state and federal govern- 
ments are contributing large sums to this 
good work.—Editors.] 


Finds We Tell the Truth 


AND now to answer your question as to 
whether I think your ae is worth 


two cents a copy. When t received 
your paper three years ago I enjoyed it 


very much. Then the copies seemed so _ 


full of someone’s success in this way or 
that I began to think they were just 
some stories made up. But in your Janu- 
ary copy I read “Leo V. Cards Winter 
Broilers.”” This I happened to know was 
a true story. 

Also in the February copy you had quite 
a story about Leo V. Card, “Their Hens 
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Get the Credit” which I knew to be true 
as I visited their home last spring. Also 
in February you have “Burt Double 
Alfalfa Yield. ” . Altho we live within one 
mile of Mr. Burt I had not heard of this 
but it is getting close to home so I d 
believe Successful Farming must be stat- 
ing facts. 
am very much interested in poultr 

and always look especially for that depart - 

ment of the paper.—M. L. H., Mich. 

[Note.—Our articles faithfully tell the 
uncolored truth. At any time anyon 
finds any deviation from this policy the 
will favor us by sending in the facts. 
Editors. ] 


Praises Godfrey 


I JUST want to tell you how much | 

enjoy George Godfrey’s articles. | 
always turn to them first and read them 
the first thing. Of course, I enjoy every 
bit of the magazine but I think Mr. God- 
frey, like myself, is a lover of nature and 
old Mother Earth. 

I delight in watching for the first signs 
of spring and in planting the little seeds 
and caring for them and watching them 
grow. There is something more than 
beautiful in the first green buds that open 
up on the trees and the songs of the first 
spring birds. 

Oh yes, I am a farmer’s wife and have 
always lived on a farm.) That’s why I love 
a good farm paper and I truly think Suc- 
cessful Farming is one of the very best 
farm magazines. I hope Mr. Godfrey will 
continue to give us more of his good 
articles every month.—Mrs. F. T., iit 

[Note.—Let us repeat that George God- 
frey is one of Iowa’s best farmers and citi- 
zens. He is a member of the State Board 
of Education and is prominent in farm 
organization work.—Editors.] 














Dusty the Pup—“Ah ha! A steel trap! Somebody’s after my fur!” 
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ood performance with economy 


new Ford is more than a new 
comobile. It is the expression of an 
eal—an ideal that looks to bring- 
the benefits of modern transpor- 
yn to all the people. 

Because of this purpose, the price 
v and great care has been taken 
sure economy of operation and 

t cep. 
nservative figures show that the 
Ford averages 20 miles per 
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FEATURES OF 


THE NEW FORD CAR 


Fully enclosed, silent six-brake system 
Four Houdaille hydraulic double-acting 
shock absorbers 
Triplex shatter-proof glass 
windshield 
Vtbration-absorbing engine support 
Alemite chassis lubrication 
Ten body types 
Choice of a number of colors in each 
body type 
Quick acceleration 
55 to 65 miles an hour 
Reliability and economy 














gallon of gasoline, with many Ford 
owners reporting greater mileage on 
long trips. Oil consumption is also 
low. There is a considerable saving 
on tires due to the balance of the 
car, ease of steering and perfected 
wheel design. Mechanical up-keep 
is low because of simplicity of de- 
sign and the enduring quality built 
into every part. 

Definite evidence of the economy 
of the new Ford is shown in repeated 
purchases by Federal and city govern- 
ments, by police departments, and by 
large industrial companies which 
keep day-by-day cost 
records. 

The new Ford has been 
chosen only after exhaus- 
tive tests covering every 
feature of automobile value 
and performance—from the time of 
purchase to the final trade-in. Here 
the Ford policy of not making yearly 
changes serves to protect the invest- 
ment of every Ford owner. All im- 
provements in the new Ford are made 
so that present owners may take 
advantage of them at low cost. 





Forp Motor ComMPaNy 
Detroit, Michigan 





The availability of Ford dealers 
throughout the world and close fac- 
tory supervision of all service are 
additional reasons for the economy 
of the new Ford. 

It has always been our belief that a 
sale does not complete the transac- 
tion between us and the buyer, but 
establishes a new obligation on us 
to see that his car gives him service. 
We are as much interested in his 
economical operation of the car as 
he is in our economical manufacture 
of it. For that reason we have in- 
stalled a system of controlled service 
to take care of all Ford car 
needs in an economical 
and improved manner. 

This service begins with 
proper instruction when 
you buy the carand includes 
a free inspection and checking-up of 
important parts at 500, 1000 and 
1500 miles. 

The purpose of Ford Service is 
identical with that for which the 
car was built—to help you get thou- 
sands of miles of enjoyable motoring 
at a minimum of trouble and expense. 
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7. (ahes easy 
the cleaning and polishing 
of metal things 





Knights and the beautiful Princess Bon Ami. Full 
of 
which will be enjoyed by any youngster. Send 4 
cents in stamps to the Bon Ami Company, 10 Bat- 
tery Place, New York City, for a copy 


Name 


Address 


NO": you finish the candle- 
stick, Betsy, and I'll do the 
trays. In just 1-2-3 we'll have everything 
like new again, And isn't it fun 

No two ways about it Bon Ami’s a 
marvel for cleaning and polishing metals. 
Soft and scratchless, it magically blots 
up dirt and impurities. Never reddens 
or roughens the hands. 

Apply Bon Ami with a damp cloth 

in a twinkling it dries . .. . a few 
quick rubs with a clean, dry cloth 

and gone 1s all the soil, every hit of 
lirt—even rust 


spots! The metal gleams like brand-new, 


tarnish, every speck of « 


without a scratch. 
And what a joy Bon Ami Powder is all 
’round the house. It makes the bathtub, 


The fascinating adventures of the funny Bunny 


| 
delightful illustrations and amusing rhyme | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Do you use Bon Ami? (Cake () Powder Both 


POWDER 


CAKE 
QUeUY 
home 

needs both 








basin and tiling glisten in no time at 
all; brightens up floors of tile, marble, 
Congoleum, etc., puts the lustre of new- 
ness on kitchen utensils—brings shining, 
healthful cleanliness to dozens of things. 
f course, for windows and mirrors Bon 
\mi in Ca form is unexcelled. It is 
\merica’s favorite window and mirror 
cleaner—more popular today than in all 
its thirtv-eight vears of faithful service. 


Once you have used Bon Ami Cake 


Bon Ami Powder you'll never be 


without these “Partners in Cleanliness.” 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
In Canada—Bon AMI LT MONTREAL 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yet” 











